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I HE following pages have not been suggested in 
the slightest degree by any desire to make a 
pretentious book. It owes its existence to an 
enthusiastic appreciation of the subject to which it relates, 
and is sent forth with a confidence bom of a belief, not in 
any merit of the work to public attention, but in the exis- 
tence amongst all classes of a love of Nature, and amongst 
Christians this love combined with a desire to promote the 
growth and strength of religious life. The work has not 
T>een executed for the literary savant, the astute crifk, or 
the technical divine, but for Christian readers — especially 
young Christians. The indisposition that exists amongst 
•our youth to read what is popularly called religious liter- 
ature, has induced the Writer to make an attempt at blend- 
ing Nature with Religion, and of interweaving Botany with 
Scripture, that he may enkindle a greater love both for 
Nature and Revelation, and furnish materials for the de-^ 
velopment and perfecting of the life of those who are "bom 
from above.** The teachings of Nature and Scripture are 
^directed to the same end ; and the scenes and objects of 
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Nature are the pictures by which the principles and truths 
of Scripture are illustrated. ** Earthly things remind us of 
heavenly," and supply the medium for bringing men into 
s)anpathetic union with Him who found Divine lessons in 
the seed, the lily, the vine, and the mustard tree. The 
only success therefore which is desired for the present 
volume is, that it may lead its readers to study the book 
of Nature in the light of the book of Grace ; a process 
which would largely counteract the deteriorating effects pro- 
duced by the extensive novel reading of our times, and 
open a department of knowledge calculated to yield true 
enjoyment, to refine and purify the nature, to foster and 
strengthen the higher life of the soul, to exalt their concep- 
tions of God as revealed both in His Word and Works, and 
thereby enable them to acquire an experimental knowledge 
of Him whom to know is Life Eternal. 

Such is the purpose of the book, but to none can it be 
more apparent than to the Author, how imperfectly it has 
been accomplished. The emblems employed in the work 
are selected from the most familiar of the Scripture Trees^ 
The texts prefixed to the chapters are but a few chosen 
specimens to indicate the abundance of the land and make 
manifest how rich such passages are in suggestiveness of 
thought. They are not treated in the form of textual ex- 
positions nor always in their strict typical bearings, but in 
the form of illustrative meditations, which warrants a greater 
exercise of fancy and a freer use of the law of association 
than is allowable in pure sermonic treatment. Numerous 
Authors have been consulted and their assistance readily 
accepted ; but in some cases their thoughts have been sa 
altered as to make it difiicult to assign each portion to its 
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proper original. Still, pure quotations are marked as such, 
and statements or extracts requiring authentication, have 
attached to them the authorities from which they are bor- 
rowed and helps from every source are hereby gratefully 
acknowledged. Specially would the Author mention the 
valuable assistance derived from the Rev. C. Stanford, d.d., 
on " The Plant of Grace," Dr. James Hamilton on " Em- 
blems from Eden," Francis G. Heath, Esq., on '* Our 
Woodland Trees;*' and Rev. Hugh Macmillan, l.l.d., 
on ** The Ministry of Nature," ** Bible Teachings in Nature" 
and ** The True Vine ; " all of whom have written with 
deep insight into the typical meaning of Nature and the 
close connection between the natural and the spiritual 
world. 



CHARLES SHERGOLD. 



6, Clytha Crescent, 

Newport, Mon., 
March 12M, 1880. 
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INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER ON THE RELATION 
BETWEEN NATURAL AND SPIRITUAL LIFE. 




ATURE has two sides — a material, or that which 
is related to our natural life ; and a religious, or 
that which is related to our spiritual life. She 
exists for two purposes. First, to give us bread to eat, water 
to drink, and raiment to wear, and for a thousand other uses 
affecring our material comfort. Secondly, to give us food 
for thought, beauty for admiration, and fuel for worship, and 
to minister by innumerable methods to the refreshment and 
perfecting our highest life — the life of the soul. Nature 
then exists not only for the material purposes of life, but 
also for the mental, moral and spiritual. In addition to a 
physical, she has a scientific, aesthetic and religious use. A 
field of com, or a garden of fruit, does not merely supply 
food for man ; it is beautiful as an object of aesthetical percep- 
tion, and a source of pleasurable emotions. An oak not 
only furnishes timber for our " wooden walls," but contributes 
beauty to the landscape, and is a S)anbol of strength and 
utility; and while the contemplation of its stately and 
s)anmetrical form rivets the attention of the eye, it also 
quickens the intellect, kindles delight in the heart, inspires 
the soul with an inexpressible charm, and renders the 
emotions of pleasure strong and permanent. Flowers \\ot 
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only set off and adorn with grace and loveliness the places 
where they bloom, making of the dreariest spots scenes of 
exquisite beauty, but are delicate " emblems of the affections 
and types of the shortness of human life." It behoves us, 
therefore, to look with reverent eyes upon all that this 
world can present to our view ; for although Nature cannot 
possibly produce religious feeling, nor of itself stir up that 
which is deepest in the human heart, it is nevertheless a 
powerful auxiliary to moral influences. The visible world 
is to the spiritual mind the vestibule to the Kingdom of 
Heaven. Hence the Book of Revelation draws largely upon 
the Book of Nature. God being the Creator of the latter, 
as well as the Author of the former, there is a vital connec- 
tion between natural and revealed religion ; though even as 
the purpose of the Old Testament cannot be understood 
apart from the Christ of the New, so neither can we compre- 
hend the design of Nature without the teaching of Revela- 
tion, but with the aid of this we can ** climb by Nature's 
ladder up to Nature's God." Constituted as we are, we 
cannot afford to lose even the least of the helps to devo- 
tional feeling which are given to us in the objects and 
symbols of Nature. With truth it has been said : ** Nature 
has a soul, and she can utter deep and mighty things. We 
do not mean that the Book of Nature is to be taken as the 
exposition of the Book of Life. It is the Bible which gives 
to nature her clearest light and her highest glory, yet all 
Nature may be laid under contribution to the Bible, and tlie 
facts and discoveries of both may be seen in their divine 
harmony." 

Within the vegetable kingdom, for example, there are vast 
fields for inquiry and research. There is a marvellous gra- 
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dation too, each stage representing a continuously higher 
degree of progress towards completion, until we arrive at 
that most wonderful and beautiful handiwork of the 
Creator, the absolute perfection of plant life — a tree. " To 
the thoughtful and loving student of Nature, a tree suggests 
ideas of beauty and perfection to which the mind cannot be 
lifted save by a process of wondering admiration.'* Won- 
derful in its adaptation to the conditions of physical life, it 
is no less richly gifted with lessons for the soul. It has 
been beautifully said, "that vegetation is to the earth an 
imperfect soul given to meet the soul of man." This is 
specially true of trees, " They teach us by most per- 
suasive reasons how near akin they are with human things." 
Sharing with humanity the great mysteries of growth and 
decay, and ever repeating with solemn emphasis with each 
recurring season their important lessons, they are always in 
close sympathy with our saddest as well as our most hopeful 
thoughts, and give inspiration to the poetic faculty which 
sees in the ** harvest hidden in the seed the assurance of 
immortality and life." 

Trees have always exerted a potent influence on the 
genius of the people where they have flourished. There 
is a S)anpathetic afl^nity between them and poetry. Homer 
has a deep and reverential love for wooded glades and quiet 
shaded groves. Virgil's richest verse is melodious with 
the soimd of swaying branches and leafy boughs. Dante 
reflects in his sombre lines the southern dread of the dark 
and pathless forest, " which in the very thought renews the 
fear; so bitter is it, death is little more.'' Chaucer delights 
in trees, and displays a woodman's acquaintance with their 
growth and use. Spenser, following in the wake of the 
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older poet, charms us by his beautifully accurate descriptiott 
of the varieties growing on English soil. Shakespeare, who 
finds "tongues in trees," brings his gentiest and happiest 
people together under "the greenwood's shade;" and of 
modem poets, the works of Tennyson alone would preserve 
to posterity a sense of what is most beautifiil in our chief 
forest trees, even if England were denuded of all her woods. 
The poets of Palestine, in the same manner, display 
an affectionate appreciation of the trees of their country. 
Palestine, which was once a land of dense timber growths 
and of frequent graceful clusters of smaller trees, and of 
orchards and of vineyards — " the cedar, the palm, the ilex, 
the terebinth, the olive, the acacia, the vine, the fig tree, the 
myrtle" — ^was consequently the object of the ecstatic love 
of its heaven-rapt poets, and its trees frequently inspired 
their songs, and supplied them with themes for their most 
glowing symbols. Nor must it be supposed that this poetic 
language is merely the language of symbol, or that it points- 
to the merely accidental analogies between natural and 
spiritual things. There is a profound connection between 
the two worlds. It entered into the eternal plan of the 
Creator that Nature should be full of the emblems of His 
gracious purpose, and that even the woodlands should illus- 
trate the Gospel of Ilis love. The Divine Planter Himself 
had many glorious things to tell of the tree and its branches^ 
its leaves and its fruits. The Prophets, in their figurative 
descriptions of trees, were the true interpreters of creation, 
as well as of spiritual life. And others of the sacred writers 
not given to figurative language, often make allusions to the 
processes of vegetable life, as setting forth lessons in relation 
to the spiritual. The similitudes of Scripture Botany are 
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numerous and beautiful. Plants and trees are directly 
mentioned in the Bible more than 300 times, and its 
poetry is so rich in its descriptions of them, that the 
■eminent scholar, Michaelis, has called it " Botanical Poetry." 
Ever clothing abstract ideas in material forms, in order to 
bring them within the range of our understanding, it is rich 
in pictures of the Divine life in man borrowed from the 
biography of trees. The symbol is one whose beauty is for 
-ever fresh, and whose power can never die ; but to feel its 
divinity, and derive from it that help to our conceptions of 
truth which it is intended to supply, we must be acquainted 
with its history in the Divine Book, with its limits and con- 
nections, keeping in mind the eternal distinction between 
things and thoughts, material and spiritual life. 
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EMBLEMS OF CHRISTIAN LIFE. 







I. 

" The trees of the Lord art full of sap ; the cedars of Lebanon^ 
which fie hath planted,'*'* — Psalm civ, 1 6. 

** That they might be called trees of righteousness^ the planting of 
the LORD, thai he might be glorified," — Isauih, Ixi, 3. 

" And he shall be like a tree planted by the rivers of water ^ that 
bringeth forth his fruit in his season ; his leaf also shall not wither; 
and whatsoever he doeth shall prosper " — Psalm i, 3. 
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CHAPTER I. 




TREES OF THE LORD; OR, EMBLEMS OF CHRISTIAN LIFE. 

ANY are the emblems of Christian life borrowed in 
Scripture from trees. Numerous examples might 
be adduced, but those at the head of the chapter 
will suffice. **He shall be like a tree planted by the rivers 
of water, that bringeth forth his fruit in his season ; his 
leaf also shall not wither ; and whatsoever he doeth shall 
prosper." * What a choice similitude ! how full of rich and 
pleasing imagery calculated to soften the heart, expand the 
feelings and exalt the imagination. It presents one of the 
loveliest objects that we meet with in the magnificent scenery 
of nature. It furnishes some of the finest materials for the 
pencil of the artist, and the glowing descriptions of the poet 
How beautiful the picture, how expressive of a contented, 
fruitful life. The tree arching its branches over the running 
stream, and drawing moisture from its cool depths by means 
of its penetrating roots, rejoices in its growth from day to 
day, and offers a grateful shelter to all who come beneath 
its boughs. It is planted under favourable conditions ; its 
fruit appears at the right season ; nothing is forced or arti- 
ficiak Tree though it is, it seems to be possessed of faith 
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and patience. If it had the power it would not bring forth 
its fruit before the time ; it would rather go on producing 
and perfecting it, storing within its ruddy rind those sweet 
and luscious secretions which time and sun alone can give. 
With its leaves spread out to receive the genial influences of 
the atmosphere, and drinking in new life at every pore, it 
repeats itself in every blossom, and multiplies its own life 
in every fruit. The plaintive prophet, Jeremiah, uses, with 
slight variation, the same metaphor as the sweet singer of 
Israel. In describing the character of the righteous, he says : 
" Blessed is the man that trusteth in the Lord, and whose 
hope the Lord is. For he shall be as a tree planted by the 
waters, and that spreadeth out her roots by the river, and 
shall not see when heat cometh, but her leaf shall be;^een ; 
and shall not be careful in the year of drought, neither 
shall cease from yielding fruit" * What happier illustration 
could he have chosen? The strong and stately tree, 
possibly the , palm, flourishing in times of drought and 
famine, the leaf remaining green when other trees are 
scorched by the fiery rays of an eastern sun, and yielding 
fruit in its season, because nourished and sustained by 
never-failing waters, able to withstand even the whirlwind, 
because rooted and grounded in fruitful and congenial soil. 
It is not blighted by frost, or withered by heat, or torn by 
tempest, or eaten by the caterpillar. It rejoices in perennial 
freshness and seasonable fruitfulness. Beautiful symbol 
of a godly life. Fruitfulness is an essential quality of the 
righteous man. His graces are not like untimely figs, which 
are never well favoured, "but he bringeth forth his fiuit 
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in his season." His beauty is permanent, for his leaf of 
Christian profession does not wither before his life work is 
done. Even old age finds the righteous green and fruitful, 
and they continue in their beauty for ever. God's trees- 
never die; they are simply transplanted, that they may 
luxuriate more gloriously in a sunnier clime. ** The righte- 
ous shall flourish like the palm tree : he shall grow like a 
cedar in Lebanon. Those that be planted in the house of 
the Lord shall flourish in the courts of God. They shall 
still bring forth fruit in old age; they shall be fat and 
flourishing." * 

The Hebrews, being sensible of the charms of Palestine- 
trees — palms, cedars, vines, &c. — used them in the carved 
work of their magnificent Temple, and had them exten- 
sively represented in exquisite carvings on the walls of the: 
Holy of Holies. Their presence in the house of the Lord 
was artistically ornamental, as was seen in the gabled cedar 
roof, with its elegant golden spikes, the two palm-leaved 
doors, with rich gold plating, and the symbol of Israel — a 
gigantic vine of pure gold, each cluster the height of a man.. 
Their representation in the Temple, however, meant some- 
thing more than mere artistic beauty; it was highly sug- 
gestive and forcibly typical of the beauty and sanctity of the 
godly man, and constituted an appropriate emblem of the 
rewards of the righteous — a fat and flourishing old age and 
a glorious immortality. Beautiful and long-lived trees were 
also planted in the coiurts of temples and palaces, and all 
high places for worship, a custom still common in the East. 
Nearly every palace and mosque and convent in Syria have 

- - - - 

* Psalm xcii. 12-14. 
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such trees in their courts. So the righteous are planted in 
the house of the Lord, and they flourish in the courts of 
our God. To us it may appear strange that trees should 
l)e planted in a house and flourish in its courts. But not 
so to the inhabitants of the East. An Oriental house is a 
sort of quadrangle. It is a four-square building, with the 
middle open to the sky, in which there is generally a small 
garden, containing a palm, an olive, a cedar, or some other 
evergreen tree. Trees, then, planted within the four courts 
of God's house, supply an excellent symbol of those who 
are bom again of the incorruptible seed by the word of 
God, and who are really planted in the house of the Lord. 
The Psalmist, therefore, to describe a life of continued piety 
and benevolence through the long years of prosperity, which 
the Hebrew mind generally associated with godliness, could 
find no apter symbol than a rich and full-grown cedar, that 
flourished not in its own distant mountain home, but in the 
-courts of Jehovah's house, where it stood stately and revered, 
spreading abroad, for the delight and refreshing of the wor- 
shippers, its odorous and magnificent wealth of branches.* 
And again exclaimed the Royal penman, with all the 
admiration of the poet^ " The trees of the Lord are full 
oisap; the cedars of Lebanon, which he hath planted.! 

The Cedars of Lebanon^ a grove of 400 trees, far 
removed from all other foliage and verdure, stand, 
in strange solitude, on a platform some six acres in 
•extent. The trunk of the largest of these famous trees 
measures 47 feet in circumference, and reaches an alti- 
tude of over 100. For imtold ages these celebrated cedars 

* Psalm xcii* 13. t Psalm ciy. 16. 
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crowned the rugged slopes of Lebanon with one continuous 
forest of verdure and fragrance, and formed its chiefest gloiy. 
Cedars are amongst the giants of the woodland all the world 
over. They are unrivalled in talhiess, S3nnmetry and bulk. 
The noble appearance and great utility of the cedar, and 
the interesting associations connected with it, led to its being^ 
introduced into tliis country about 200 years ago. It is 
now so extensively cultivated, that it is a common tree in 
and around London, and many parks throughout England 
contain magnificent specimens, the finest example being a 
cedar at Shobdon, which has a girth of trunk of nearly 30 
feet. These trees wherever found are distinguished more for 
the extensive area covered by their branches than for their 
height; nevertheless they attain an altitude of 80, and in 
rare instances 100 feet. In the qualities of grandeur and 
magnificence, the cedar is endowed with a picturesqueness 
which" surpasses any forest growth in the world. Its beauty 
and majesty of form are due to the singularly symmetrical 
arrangement of its branches, which are thrown out hori- 
zontally from the parent trunk. These are parted again 
into limbs, which preserve the same horizontal direction, 
and so on down to the minutest twigs, all of which are 
disposed at such regular intervals, and in such regular 
stages, or layers, around the fine straight stem of the tree, 
as to form a gradation of foliage extending from within a 
few feet of the ground to its summit, diminishing in area as 
they approach the top, forming a majestic pyramidal head. 
Its foliage is not unlike that of a common larch, consisting 
of a large number of small needle-shaped leaves pointing 
upwards, and growing from the twigs in tufts, like grass 
firom the earth ; but while in the larch the leaves fall oflf at 
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the approach of winter, in the cedar they continue for two 
years, thus making the tree an evergreen. It bears a small 
cone or apple like that of the pine, which is made up of 
several purplish-brown scales, so densely packed together 
that it is nearly as hard as a ball of wood, and when full 
grown it forms almost an even surface. The cone grows 
upright from the branch, and takes three years to ripen, but 
remains on the tree after ripening for some time longer. 
A fruit-bearing cedar always presents a richly prolific 
appearance. The wood is well fitted for carving, being 
firm, beautiful, and durable; it inclines to a brown colour, 
possesses an aromatic odour, and distils a fragrant gum, to 
which numerous effects are attributed. The high value set 
upon its timber in ancient times is shown by its extensive 
use in the first and second temples, and in the palace of 
Solomon, which, from the quantity of cedar wood employed 
in its construction, was called ** the house of the forest of 
Lebanon,'' * also from the fact that the Assyrian King em- 
ployed it in order to beautify his palace at Nineveh, though 
it entailed such enormous toil and expense. 

The cedar appears to have been the most majestic tree 
known to the Jewi. Allusions to it in Scripture are there- 
fore frequent. The prophet, Ezekie), in his own graphic 
style, gives a magnificent description of this colossal tree, 
in using it as an emblem of the Assyrian empire. " Behold, 
the Assyrian W€is a cedar in Lebanon with fcur branches, 
and with a shadowing shroud, and of an high stature ; and 
ius top ^-as among the thick boughs. Therefore his height 
was exalted above all the trees of the field, and his boughs 

I Kings Tii. 2. 
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were multiplied, and his branches became long because of 
the multitude of water's, when it sent them forth. All the 
fowls of heaven made their nests in his boughs, and under 
his branches did all the beasts of the field bring forth their 
young, and under his shadow dwelt all great nations. Thus 
was he fair in his greatness, in the length of his branches. 
The cedars in the garden of God could not hide him . . . 
nor any tree in the garden of God was like unto him in his 
beauty. So that all the trees of Eden, that were in the 
garden of God, envied him.*'* In this description says 
Mr. Gilpin : ** The principal characteristics of the cedar 
are marked. First, the multiplicity and length of its 
branches. Few trees divide so many fair branches from 
the main stem, or spread over so large a compass of ground. 
The very boughs are equal to the stem of a fir or chestnut 
tree. The second characteristic is what Ezekiel, with great 
beauty and aptness, calls his shadowing shroud. No tree 
in the forest is more remarkable than the cedar for its close- 
woven canopy." David, expressing in figure the awful 
majesty and omnipotent power of God, said : " The voice of 
the Lord is powerful; the voice of the Lord is full of 
majesty. The voice of the Lord breaketh the cedars ; yea, 
the Lord breaketh the cedars of Lebanon." t In typify- 
ing the dignity and greatness of our heavenly Bridegroom, 
Solomon observes : " His countenance is as Lebanon, ex- 
cellent as the cedars." % 

Let us now examine more in detail trees as emblems of 
Christian life. Cedars are highly suggestive of Divine 
Culture. " The cedars of Lebanon, which he hath planted,'* 

* Ezekiel xxxL 3-9. t Psalm xxix. 4, 5, % Cant v. 15. 
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" Thy people also shall be all righteous . . . the branch 
of my plantings the work of my hands,'' * The godly man is 
not a wild tree, but ** a tree planted^'' chosen and henceforth 
under Divine cultivation. " He shall be like a tree," not 
accidentally growing, but " planted " by the heavenly Hus- 
bandman. He is not left to the efforts of nature, but taken 
beneath the Gardener's care and placed in a favourable soil r 
taken from the wilds of nature and ^^ planted by rivers of 
water J' The soul while living in sin is in an unnatural state. 
It is as a plant rooted in a foreign soil, from which na 
healthy nutriment can be derived. The soul, in fact, is 
impregnated with evil, and the atmosphere it breathes is 
thick with error and oppressive with moral blight. Rooted 
in such a soil, breathing such an atmosphere, it can never 
have that firm texture, that stately form, those lovely tints^ 
that sweet fragrance, which it was designed to possess in its 
native home. But God, by the process of conversion, 
restores the soul to its native soil, places it in circumstances 
congenial to its health and growth ; " breathes around it its 
native airs, pours on it the ra)rs of its native sun, and waters 
it with its native dews. That soil is the everlasting truth ot 
God; in which it is 'rooted,' and from which it drinks up 
immortal vigour ; those genial airs that play around are the 
generous sympathies of a heart overflowing with love ta 
God and man ; those quickening rays come streaming dowik 
from the Sun of Righteousness ; and those refreshing dews». 
that penetrate its fibres and rest upon its branches, are the 
benignant influences of Heaven ever descending on the 
good The soul in such a state becomes feir as the lily. 



* Isaiah Ix. 21. 
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fruitful as the vine, and sturdy as the trees that waved of old 
from the heights of Lebanon." 

Religion is ^ scheme of restoration, and religious life is 
the outcome of continued and costly training. Soils may 
differ, but the very best require careful cultivation. Some, 
indeed, are so poor and cold that, unless well drained and 
heated, they will produce notliing profitable, and some 
natures seem planted in such unkindly soil that they require 
the utmost vigilance and care. And yet, though all may 
not have the same facilities for moral growth, under the 
hands of the Divine Cultivator they all admit of improve- 
ment. There is no fruit known to the horticulturist 
which was not once a wilding of the field or forest ; yet, by 
cultivation, the most tasteless has received a flavour, the 
most nauseous has been made palatable, and many of 
the most unpromising productions of nature turned into 
articles of utility and luxury. And so in the cultivation of 
moral plants. Many of them were very wild, unsightly, 
rough and fruitless, but under the care and skill of the 
Heavenly Husbandman, they have grown into trees of 
righteousness, emblems of moral loveliness. Other trees 
grow wild on the open common of an unprotected and sin- 
accursed world, enjoying no higher culture than that of 
nature ; but these have been uprooted from the sterile soil 
in which they grew and planted in the garden of the 
Church — uprooted by the hand of the great Husbandman, 
and planted beside the gentle streams of grace that proceed 
from the throne of God, where they bring forth their fruit in 
its season, and their leaf does not wither. Culture is 
absolutely essential to proper growth, and the more careful 
and judicious the training the better the growth. Hence 

c 
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the husbandman trains his vine, the florist his plant, and 
parents their children. And it is as true in grace as in 
nature, in morals as in physics, that growtl^ is fostered by 
suitable influences and proper culture. Let Christian life, 
therefore, be wisely trained — trained to grow up into Christ — 
and then the weakest believer will become eminent in piety> 
high in excellence, sublime in virtue, mighty in God, and 
abundant in the fruits of the Spirit 

Cedars, however, in an especial manner, are types of pre- 
eminent greatness, or moral dignity. "The trees of the 
Lord," *"the goodly cedars,'* or "the cedars of Gk)d," the 
tall cedars, *'the cedars of Lebanon, which God hath 
planted," are their usual designatioils. Botanists consider 
the cedar the noblest member of the vegetable kingdom, 
and, to indicate its superb grandeur, one eminent writer 
has denominated it " the tree par txcdlence of the Bible, the 
type of all forest vegetation." Religion and poetry have 
sounded its praises so loudly and repeatedly that it has 
become the most renowned of the trees of the forest. It 
is an object almost of religious reverence, from its towering 
height and the majestic sweep of its branches, as well as 
from the remoteness of its chosen home on the slopes of 
Lebanon ; and it has ever been, too, an object of poetic 
love, from the manifold associations this venerable patriarch 
of trees gathers around it in its wondrous continuance 
throughout the ages. Tristram says ; ** That it is the prince 
of trees ; it is to the vegetable world what the lion is to the 
animal kingdom. Every one who has seen those noble 
trees recognises the force of the glorious and majestic 
imagery of the prophets. With their gnarled and contorted 
stems and their scaly bark; with their massive branches, 
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J$pf eading their foliage rather in la)rers than in flakes ; with 
theit dark green leaves, shot with silver in the sunlight, as 
they stand, a lonely group in the Stupendous mountain 
Amphitheatre, they assert their title to be the monarchs of 
the forest.'* 

Cedats, therefore, may well be regarded as expressive 
types of that moral dignity which is characteristic of virtuous 
souls. The righteous are of stately growth, majestic ap- 
pearance, and princely mien. They are called " trees of 
the Lord," because their Christly magnanimity proclaims 
loudly the Divine source from which it springs. To 
indicate the sanctity of their character, they are deno- 
tninated " trees of Righteousness, the planting of the Lord, 
that he might be glorified." In addition to the amiability 
iand uprightness which sometimes characterise the natural 
tnan, they display those higher and nobler spiritual qualities 
which are termed the fruits of the spirit. The trees of the 
Lord are pre-eminently lovely, clothed with branches of 
wide-spreading sjrmpathy, budding and blossoming with all 
beautiful human affections, and adorned with that love 
•* that beareth all things, and endureth all things." * Every- 
where they form the fairest feature of the moral landscape — 
that which beautifies and hallows all the rest. In the midst 
of the poison plants of sin they display their benign 
qualities; in the midst of crooked thorns that pierce the 
feet and entangle and bewilder the path, they offer their 
gtacefiil forms, shadowing foliage, and refreshing firuit. 
Moulded after Christ's example. His people are the highest 
tjrpe of men — the princes of this earthly realuL They are 

* I Cor. xiii. 7, 
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of royal lineage, members of a royal house, and heirs to a 
royal kingdom. They possess princely characters and live 
imperial lives. Malice, that fiend of retentive memory and 
base deed, never prompts them to ungodly acts. Hatred 
and envy — brothers in deformity — which cannot live and 
let live, dwell not in them. Sensuality — that demon of low 
degree and impure taste — does not incite them to the com- 
mittal of deeds which make humanity blush. Covetousness, 
which craves for the property of others, which loves inor- 
dinately that which is not its own, presses them not to 
unjust wishes or illegitimate desires. But love, with its kind 
heart and cheering word; joy, with its sunny soul and 
happy deed ; peace, with its tranquil nature and gentle 
acts; patience, with its calm spirit and endurance of 
reproach; temperance, with its even mind and freedom 
from lusts; and hope, bright with the promise of the 
"inheritance incorruptible" — each brings a thread to be 
woven into a diadem with which to deck theu: saintly 
brows, and crown them ** kings and priests to God." Em- 
phatically the righteous are more excellent than their 
neighbours, and more honourable than their brethren ; they 
do those things in which God delights, and exhibit those 
graces which develop the full dignity of their nature, and 
restore them to their pristine glory — " the noblest work of 
God." 

But this same emblem of the cedar is also beautifully 
expressive of Spiritual Stability. "Planted" means 
firmly rooted. There is no living object in nature which 
so well shadows forth stability as does the long-lived tree 
of the forest In our own country there are trees still 
standing that were planted centuries ago, and travellers tell 
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US of magnificent cedars and other venerable trees which 
have endured much longer. The men that saw them 
planted, the birds that sang among their early branches, and 
the cattle that reposed beneath their grateful shade, have 
all long since passed away, but the trees stand erect in 
their strength, and still continue to flourish. ** The cedars 
which the Lord hath planted" are pre-eminent for the 
firmness of their roots and their powers of endurance. In 
them we have the highest ideal of trees, which fulfil their 
appointed functions amid the greatest difficulties. "Not 
in rich soil, and amid soft breezes and warm sunbeams, and 
with the blue smile of unchanging skies resting upon it day 
after day, does the cedar grow up in pampered and luxurious 
selfishness ; but on the bare steep sides of rocks, where the 
soil is of the scantiest, amid the race of gloomy, homeless 
clouds, and the howling of bitter winds, poverty-stricken, 
hunger-pinched and tempest-tortured, it maintains its proud 
dignity, grows strong by endurance, and symmetrical by 
patient struggle. It was intended and created by God for 
the covering of those wild and lonely spots where no other 
trees could live." The cedar of Lebanon is rooted in the 
turfy sod, and rivetted in the mountain rock. It is not con- 
tent to drop a few slack fibres into the yielding loam, but 
it thrusts its sturdy wedge-like root into the cloven rock. 
" Its roots adapt themselves to the shallowness of the soil, 
which usually rests on very hard rocks 3 for, instead of going 
down vertically, like the roots of other trees, they extend 
more in a horizontal direction, under and over the ground, 
which they clasp with an intricate networl^ of extremely 
strong-knotted fibres composed of thread-like cells. They 
thus make up for want of depth in the soil by the extent of 
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it which they embrace, and by this contrivance the trees are 
securely rooted, and capable of growing even in the bleakest 
situations — on the ledges of precipices, and on the most 
barren mountain heights." The venerable cedar grows 
upon the heights of the lofty range which rises 9,000 feet 
above the level of the sea, at about nine miles from the 
waters of the Mediterranean, and is therefore exposed to the 
severest shocks. The storms sweep from the ocean, and, 
climbing the mountain sides, dash against the distant grove 
in all their fury. But the cedar striking its roots into the 
soil, and embracing the rocks at its base, bids defiance to 
the tempest, and securely stands for a thousand years. The 
storms increase the strength of the tree and its power of 
resistance. The trunk is protected from the keen cold to 
which it is exposed by the thickness and roughness of its 
bark ; and it is a remarkable circumstance that the bark is 
always thicker and rougher in the direction of the prevalent 
storm. The cedar, cradled in the storm, and gathering 
strength from the elemental contentions, is thus prepared for 
the ruder blasts of maturer years. Now no wintery tempest 
can uproot it. It remains unmoved whilst ages of men are 
rolled away; surviving whilst others are blighted, it year 
by year stretches wider its sturdy boughs, from which the 
stately trunk itself obtains a protecting shade. 

A cedar then may well be selected as an emblem of Chris- 
tian stability. Like the tree which is exposed to hurricane 
and storm, the believer has much to endure from his posi- 
tion, but he continues steadfast, and Ls even strengthened 
by his trials. Storms only give his principles toughness of 
fibre and depth of root The rude blasts of life, and stormy 
temptations of Satan and the world, may assail him with 
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their impetuous furjr, but diey only consolidate his principles 
and augment his moral power. The strength already ia 
him by Divine grace is developed and increased, so that 
keen trials and adverse providences in reality assist his 
spiritual growth. Having the root of the matter within him, 
he is " steadfest and immoveable " ^— ** steadfast " when cir- 
cumstances are propitious, and " immoveable " when they are 
adverse. It is here where mere professors fail; they are 
"steadfiist" when things go pleasantly, but they are not 
"immoveable" when things run opposingly. The oak is 
" steadfast " in the summer sunset, when the western glory 
pours its blessedness upon its head, and the breeze whispers 
through its branches ; and it is " immoveable " in the black 
midnight, when the howling storm tears through the forest, 
and many a stately tree is uprooted and felled to the earth. 
The rock in^the sea is ** steadfast" when the ocean spreads 
forth like a broad bright mirror to catch the glories of 
heaven, and pour them back again into the sky ; and it is 
" immoveable " when the ocean storm is raging round and 
seeking to hurl it from its base. So with the truly good. 
He is not like a feather that veers with every wind, that 
vibrates with every breath, and that glides with every cur- 
rent of human sentiment, nor like a cork upon the waves, 
or a vane upon the spire, which is never master of its move- 
ments, and never stable in its position, but bends, fluctuates, 
and follows every changing breeze. He is rather a patri- 
arch of the forest, and he casts '* forth his roots as 
Lebanon." As the majestic cedar, by force of its inherent 
life, heaves mighty rocks from their foundations, beats back 

* Cor. XV. 58. 
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the storms of centuries, and spreads out its branches luxuri- 
antly to the sun : so the godly man, striking down the roots 
of faith, and getting a firm hold of the doctrine of free grace, 
spreads forth the branches of fidelity and right, and resists 
every encroachment of error and every temptation to wrong. 
The strongest blasts of adversity but make him strike his 
roots deeper into the rock of ages; sickness and sorrow, 
which cloud and chill all earthly enjoyments, only enhance 
and endear his ; death, the destroyer of all earthly felicity, 
only stamps on his the seal of heaven — the impress of 
eternity. He is so impervious to all earth's sorrows, that, 
rainbow-like, he shines brightest amidst the darkest gloom, 
and even death does but enable him to shine with celestial 
and immortal splendour. 

Another emblematic feature of trees is Christian utility. 
Trees are of immense service to man. " The tree of the field 
is man's life." * It most beautifully ministers to the health- 
fulness and happiness of man — providing him with shelter 
to temper the heat of the summer sim or the icy chill of 
the wintry wind ; with vital air to invigorate the lungs ; mth 
refreshing coolness from its exhaled moisture ; with medicine 
in sickness; with sweet fragrance from leaf and flower; 
with fruit from its ample store ; and with' that inexpressible 
delight produced by the contemplation of the beautifiil 
works of the Almighty. Mr. Francis G. Heath describes 
trees as " sanitary agents, more efficient and more persistent 
than public officers of health. They absorb the noxious 
compound known as carbonic acid gas, reduce it to its 
simple and healthful elements of carbon and oxygen, assimi- 

* Deut. XX. 19. 
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late the carbon by making it contribute to their substance, 
and hence their life, vigour and beauty, and give back pure 
oxygen — our vital air." By this process they purify the 
atmosphere, feeding upon what we reject as poison, and 
returning it to us as wine that maketh glad the heart. How 
truly beneficent is this operation, whereby a* deleterious gas 
is turned to the two-fold advantage of man. These con- 
siderations open up a train of beautiful thoughts in reference 
to the saints of God. " Trees of righteousness," they are 
pre-eminently serviceable ! Possessed of a higher life, they 
are fitted for higher service. To do good and communi- 
cate they forget not. They beautify the landscape of the 
moral world by their presence, and change its wilderness 
into an Eden; they make the polluted atmosphere of 
human life purer by breathing it, and thus transmute its 
evil into good, and its sorrow into a fiiiitful and strength- 
ening joy. They are the purifiers and conser\'ators of the 
world, preserving it from total corruption and decay. 
"They influence public opinion for good; they act as a 
restraint upon the conduct of the wicked ; they lead others 
to admire and imitate them; they counteract, by their ex- 
ample and deeds, the evils and impurities which would 
otherwise accumulate until the moral atmosphere became 
utterly vitiated. Like the aromatic breath of pines, their 
pure healthy presence breathes through the taint of the 
world's wickedness purity and health." 

In usefulness, no trees can surpass those mentioned in 
Scripture. The fruit is different in different kinds of trees, 
but none is without its use. One bears the grape, another 
the date, another sweet spices, and thus through the widely- 
spread family of the trees of Palestine. ** And by the river 
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upon the bank thereof, on this side and on that side, 
shall grow all trees for meat, whose leaf shall not fade, 
neither shall the fruit thereof be consumed : it shall bring 
forth new fruit according to his months, because their waters 
issued out of the sanctuary: and the fruit thereof shall b€i 
few: meat, and thfe leaf thereof for medicine." * All parts of 
the tree here despribed are useful ; it contains no no^ou§ 
qualities, ai^d it is one of the primary elements of human 
food. Few trees in this respect cap equal the palm. 
Almost every part of the tree hgs its use. It is a com- 
mon saying among the Arabs, that the palm has as many 
uses as there are days in the year. Ev,ery part of it is 
utilised. Its sweet and abundant dates form a consider- 
able portion of the food of the people ; a pleasasit drink Js 
made fronj its juices ; a mild wine is distilled from its sap ; 
and arrack is extracted from it by evaporation. The shade 
of the palm refreshes the weary traveller ; its highly-valued 
fruit restores his strength ; and when his soul fails for thirst 
it announces water. Its stones are ground into food for 
camels ; baskets, bags and mats are made from its leaves ; 
the web-like integuments at their base are made into ropes, 
and the fibres into rigging ; the trunk is employed for build- 
ing purposes, and the branches made into fences for gardens 
and cages for poultry. Horses are fed upon the fruit stalks, 
and the husks of the fruit are used for drinking utensils. 
The crown of even barren trees is boiled as a vegetable; 
.medicinal virtues aie contained in its bark, sugar is manu- 
factured from its syrup, and in many other ways the palm 
ministers to the comfort of man. In short, it is the very 

* Ezekiel xlviL 12. 
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life and salvation of the districts in which it thrives. " The 
lighthouse of the wilderness, Nature's simple hostelry, its 
beacon has darted life into many a glassy eye, and has for- 
warded to his home, which he hardly hoped to see again, 
many a sinking wanderer.'' Usefulness, too, is a charac- 
teristic feature of the cedar. It seems to appropriate only 
that it may distribute. It spreads its fan-like branches in 
beautiful proportions, and in gratitude diffuses fragrance 
through the air that has enriched it. It is a thing of beauty 
in the sunshine, and of strength in the storm. And even in 
its decay its dead leaves vitalise the soil on which it grew, 
whilst ^ter its death it serves nobler purposes than during 
its life. It is most serviceable when its place knows it no 
more. Cut down, it becomes a pillar in a temple, or the 
casket in which the clay of a spirit, destined to be the peer 
of angels, shall slumber quietly until the resurrection morn, 
'* There is no timber like it. Firm in the grain, and capable 
of the finest polish, the tooth of no insect will touch it, and 
time himself can hardly destroy it. Diffusing a perpetual 
fragrance through the chambers which it ceils, the worm 
will not corrode the book which it protects, nor the moth 
corrupt the garment which it guards. All but immortal 
itself, it transfuses its amaranthine qualities to the objects 
around it ; and however stately in the forest or brave on the 
mountain's brow, it is more serviceable in Solomon's palace, 
and more sanctified when set up as pillars in the Temple, 
and carved into door-posts and lintels for the house of the 
Lord." 

In these two beneficent monarchs of the vegetable world 
Christians may find their ideal of true disinterested usefulness. 
The one is typical of its extent, the other of its perpetuity. 
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In varied beneficence and extensive utility the righteous 
flourish like the palm, ** Like a cool shadow in a scorching 
day, their counsel revives the perplexed, and their sympathy 
cheers the sad. Like the clustering dates ungrudgingly 
showered on the passenger, their generosity and hospitality 
are a boon to all who need them. And, like the palm tree 
pointing to the hidden well, their sure direction guides the 
weary seeker to the Fountain where he drinks and lives for 
ever.'' They are full of goodness, and it spontaneously 
flows forth. It is as easy for them to bless their fellows 
as it is for the sun to shine. Like God, they "do good 
according to the pleasure of their will : " like their Master, 
they **go about doing good." Under the influence of His 
Divine Spirit, they study to be useful in their day and 
generation; and while others are employed in acquiring 
riches, and following eagerly after the pursuits of ambition, 
they find more happiness in visiting the widow, relieving 
the orphan, reclaiming the dissolute, and succouring the 
distressed. Of all persons. Christians are the most useful. 
Useful in their prayers — "the effectual fervent prayer of 
a righteous man availeth much." * Useful in their conver- 
sation — "the lips of the righteous feed many.'* t Usefiil 
in their actions, "they deliver the poor that cry, and. the 
fatherless, and him that hath none to help him. They are 
eyes to the blind, and feet to the lame, and they make the 
widow's heart to sing for joy." % ^^® Master's own descrip- 
tion was : " Ye are the salt of the earth. Ye are the light 
of the world." § Such an one was Barnabas, the son of 
Consolation, "a good man, and full of the Holy Ghost," in 
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whose sympathising heart afflicted consciences and wounded 
spirits found the balm which healed them. And such were 
Gains and Aquila, Lydia and Dorcas, whose sheltering roof 
and willing bounty made churches their debtors, and who 
foimd their payment in benedictions of the Apostles and the 
prayers of the poor. " And such was Philip the Evangelist, 
who put the timely question to the Ethiopian, and business- 
like and brother- like sat down in the chariot beside him, and 
pointed out so plain that way to Heaven which the earnest 
stranger was so fain to find." And such in later times have 
been many of the worthies of the Church, and " followers 
of them who through faith and patience inherit the promises." 
And such may every Christian in his own place, and accord- 
ing to his own measure become, if he is a ** tree of the Lord." 
His thick foliage of love and rich fruits of experience may 
be made as useful as the palm tree, and serviceable as the 
cedar of Lebanon. 

The cedar, as we have indicated, is most useful when dead. 
And Christians in this respect resemble the goodly cedars. 
To quote Dr. Hamilton : " Joseph, while he lived, saved 
much people alive, and his own lofty goodness was an 
impressive and elevating pattern to his relenting and admir- 
ing brethren. But as an instance of special providence, and 
an example of untarnished excellence amidst terrible temp- 
tations, Joseph dead has spoken to more than Joseph living. 
The sweet singer of Israel, while he lived, taught many to 
handle the harp, and infected not a few with his thankful » 
and adoring spirit. But David being dead yet singeth, and 
you can hardly name the psalm, or hymn, or spiritual song, 
of which the lesson was not learnt from the son of Jesse. 
Paul, in his living day, preached many a sermon, and made 
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inany a convert to the faith of Jesus. But Paul being dead, 
y^t preacheth, and they were sermons from his sepulchre 
which converted Luther and Zwingle, and most of our 
modern evangelists. And Luther is dead, but the Refot- 
mation lives. Calvin is dead, but his vindication of God's 
free and sovereign grace will never die. Knox, Melville, 
. and Henderson are dead, but Scotland still retains a Sab- 
bath and a Christian peasantry, a Bible in every house and 
a school in every parish. Bunyan is dead, but his bright 
spirit still walks the earth in its * Pilgrim's Progress.* 
Baxter is dead, but souls are still quickened by the * Saints' 
Rest,' and the * Call to the Unconverted.' Cowper is dead, 
but the * golden apples' are still as fresh as when newly 
gathered in the * silvet basket,' of the Olney Hymns. Eliot 
is dead, but the missionary enterprise is still young. Henry 
Martin is dead, but who can count the apostolic spirits who, 
phoenix wise, have started from his funeral pile ? Howard 
is dead, but modern philanthropy is only commencing its 
career. Raikes is dead, but the Sabbath-schools go on. 
Wilberforce is dead, but the negro will find for ages a 
protector in his memory." And so of multitudes of cedar 
Christians: though dead they yet speak, and the sphere 
of their influence \videns as the years roll on. ** Blessed are 
the dead which die in the Lord from henceforth : Yea, saith 
the Spirit, that they may rest from their labours ; and their 
works do follow them." * 
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CHAPTER II. 




THE TREE OF WISDOM; OR, RELIGION A LIFE. 

HE expression "tree of life" has a highly figura- 
tive and mystical meaning ; and yet this beautiful 
symbol runs throughout the Bible, typifying the 
spiritual life, and giving rise to many sweet illustrations 
concerning it. Adam, by his disobedience, forfeited the 
privileges of the tree of life ; faith in Christ restores its pos- 
session ; and the redeemed soul resembling a tree rooted " by 
the side of the river " of Divine truth and grace, becomes 
fruitful unto every good word and work. "The fruit of 
the righteous is a tree of life." * This choice and lovely 
metaphor is employed with great aptitude by Solomon in 
his allegorical description of Wisdom. With exquisite deli- 
cacy, he pictiu-es her as **a tree of life to them that lay hold 
upon her." And the same sacred botanical object — "the 
tree of life in the midst of the Garden of Eden '' — is an 
image of great force and beauty of religion in the human 
soul. Religion is life — a tree of life in the centre of the 
moral nature. This thought leads us to the selection of the 
title — T^ Tree of Wisdom; or, Religion a Life. 

But what, after all, is that which we call religiotis or 
spiritual life — as distinguished from physical, intellectual. 
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emotional, and moral— belonging to us as human beings by 
the constitution of our nature ? Is it, properly speaking, any 
new power communicated to us by Divine grace, or is it 
merely a new disposition, or a new bias given to the natural 
faculties ? And as to its origin : how does this new life 
begin in the soul? What is precisely the action of truth 
upon the human mind ? What power, or what condition of 
the mind, does it affect first ? Where does the live-giving 
process commence — with the affections or with the under- 
standing ? What is the agency of the Holy Spirit, as dis- 
tinguished from the instrumentality of Divine truth ? These 
questions have been discussed repeatedly by theologians of 
various types of thought and shades of opinion ; and they 
are referred to now not for the purpose of suggesting a 
solution, nor with a view of estimating their importance, 
but simply in order to show that when we come to think 
deeply and closely of that which underlies the phenomena 
of religious life and character, much presents itself which 
awakens perplexing inquiry, and much which produces 
hesitation and a sense of ignorance. From such an admis- 
sion it may be hastily assumed by some that such questions 
indicate the unreality of the whole subject They may be 
ready to say that it is all mere sentimentalism, mere ima- 
gination. But those who believe in the Bible, and who are 
conscious of spiritual life, are not affected by such scepti- 
cism ; they can say from their own inward experience, like 
the Apostle Paul, " By the grace of God I am what I am.'' * 
** I live ; yet not I, but Christ liveth in me : and the life 
which I now live in the flesh I live by the faith of the Son 
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of God, who loved me, and gave himself for me."* And 
whatever mystery may cling to what has been called " the 
life of God in the soul of man," it is only analogous to the 
mystery which clings to life in all the gradations of the 
ascending scale, from the lowest to the highest, from' the 
life of the meanest plant to the life of the noblest angel. 

The mysteriousness of life is most obvious amongst those 
forms which are most insignificant; even in its simplest 
embodiments life is an inexplicable mystery. Take the 
lowest t)Tpe of life as it is seen in the Arctic moss, or the 
ooze brought up from the sea depths by the Challenger, 
Even in such lower forms the physiologist cannot tell us 
what life is, nor the microscopist, nor the chemist, nor the 
philosopher. They can tell us the signs of it, and the laws 
according to which it is continued or extinguished ; but that 
is nearly all. And if we pass from the lowest and simplest 
form of life, through one order of being after another till 
we come to man, the highest type, we shall be compelled 
to marvel, not only at its infinite diversity, its extensive 
amplitude, but at the mysteriousness of its nature. Life is 
a profoimd mystery; we cannot analyze it. The botanist 
fails to discover it, though he pick his plant into microscopic 
atoms. He can at once distinguish between the living and 
the dead, but he cannot discern the life, though the futiure 
tree is there. The scalpel of the anatomist cannot pierce 
its dark domain, and lay bare its hiding place. The ana- 
tomist, in dissecting a living object, may lay bare its muscle, 
nerve and bone, but he cannot bring to view the life. In 
the little babe lying in its cradle there is hidden the living 
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force which produces the poet, the statesman, the philoso- 
pher of the coming age. The life is there, the talents and 
powers are there, but we can see neither, for the life is 
hid. Its presence is only known by its effects ; hence the 
mystery with which it is surrounded, and the interest with 
which it is studied. It is the loftiest subject of philosophy; 
and in the force and multiplicity of its figurative applica- 
tion no word can take precedence of it, and the reason is 
this, it is a principle felt to be omnipresent, manifold in 
expression, but one in its entity. There is no place where 
life is not present; and there never was a time when 
life did not exist. Life was not made for matter, but matter 
for life. Organization did not precede life. It was given 
in order to the manifestation of life previously existing. 
The very purpose of the world's creation was that it should 
be at once clothed and made beautifiil with life : life physi- 
cal, to enjoy its bounties; life intellectual, to study its 
mysteries ; and life moral, to worship its Maker. 

In its proper, generic sense, life is the name of the sus- 
taining principle by which everything outside of the Creator 
subsists. The flower that sweetens the air with its perfume, 
the bird that renders it vocal with its music, and man who 
fills and beautifies the earth with monuments of his creative 
and artistic genius, testify to the possession of that principle. 
Life manifests itself in the tossing of the white-crested waves, 
the gliding of the clouds before the wind, the daily illumina- 
tion of the earth, the morning and evening painting of the 
sky, the glitter of the stars and the bending of the rainbow. 
Life blossoms in the tree, adorns the garden with flowers 
of the richest hue, and clothes the fields with the golden 
harvests. Life gives to the bird its plumage and its song, 
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to the bee and ant their industry, to the dog and horse their 
sagacity. But man is the highest t)rpe of earthly life. He 
has life with untold treasures and vast capabilities — ^life with 
marvellous resources and wonderful opportunities— life with 
rich enjoyments and pleasurable emotions — ^life endowed 
with consciousness and gifted with reason — ^life commencing 
with infantile sweetness, and ripening into the strength and 
majesty of manhood — life throbbing with immortality, and 
capable of developing new accessions of power, goodness 
aud felicity through the long ages of eternity — only finding 
its true glory, however, in union with Him who is in Him- 
self the Fountain of all life. 

The manifestations of life, then, are various. It has seve- 
ral forms and gradations — natural and physical, intellectual 
and moral, spiritual and immortal. Life natural is that as 
expressed in the material or external world, giving existence 
to thie laws and beauty and phenomena of nature. Physical 
life — ^the use or action of any organic function — is that 
which produces motion and directs it, and thus qualifies 
all animal organisms to fulfil their proper functions in the 
material universe. The life of the intellect is its power to 
think, conceive, imagine, analyze and judge, and to exercise 
itself in whatever course of action is normal to it, such as is 
■manifest in the speculations of the philosopher, in the re- 
searches of the historian, in the musings of the poet, in the 
conceptions of the artist, and in the contrivance of the 
architect and the ingenuity of the mechanic. Life moral is 
that which engenders a sense of right, and gives the power 
and disposition to conform to its laws and exemplify its 
virtues. Spiritual life, by which man is a partaker of the 
Divine nature, is that which diffuses its mysterious, but all 
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pervading and renovating influence, through the will and 
the affiections, by the proper exercise of which he fulfils the 
will of God, and becomes an heir of eternal life. This is 
the highest kind of life — life in its Divinest form, life in its 
purest and most glorious development ; and interesting as it 
may be to view the principle of life, as displayed in the 
many objects of nature, in its various modes and degrees, 
in its different forms and manifold activities, it is of still 
deeper interest to learn something of the spiritual life which 
animates the child of God. 

And the mystery of spiritual life is but analogous to the 
mystery of vegetable and animal life in their incipient and 
later stages. The wonder which lies close to the lowest 
round of Nature's ladder is but a sample of the wonder 
bound to its topmost step. The mystery of life from end 
to end, in the blade and in the soul, on earth and in 
Heaven, is a divine mystery. How sublime does the 
divinity of this wonder appear in the origin and progress of 
true religion. Truly "the finger of God is here." But 
the divine aspect of the mystery does not diminish its glory; 
it rather enhances it. Although we cannot fully know it in 
its mysferious origin and spiritual nature, we can perceive it 
as an actual existence. The rose as a rose is not mysteri- 
ous ; we can see it, touch it, and smell it. But how that 
rose came to be, what gave the originating germ force to 
expand and grow into floral expression we cannot tell. So 
it is with the matter of religious life. As a fact we take 
knowledge of it. Embodied in the characters of its pro- 
fessors, like a tree of life it becomes tangible. We can 
then estimate its character, learn its laws, ascertain its con- 
nections, feel its force, and say what it should and what it 
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should not be. " That which is bom of the flesh is flesh ; 
and that which is bom of the Spirit is spirit."* Some 
people talk of the spiritual life as though it were a product 
of moral cultivation, and might be obtained by a process of 
education and culture; but no explanation can meet the 
facts of Christian consciousness, nor harmonise with the 
teachings of Scripture, which does not refer its birth to the 
special contact of God with the soul of man. Christian life 
is a divine life, the life of Christ embodied and perpetuated 
in His people. It is the gift of God, a divine inspiration. 
Every heart that has become quickened into love for Christ 
has been changed by the Spirit of God. The new hope and 
fear and joy of the regenerate soul are as much the result of 
divine inspiration as the truths proclaimed by prophets and 
apostles. Seers of old were inspired to write, and now 
servants of God are inspired to live. 

Man is a religious being, and the religious element is the 
most important and beautiful of his whole manhood. Reli- 
gion is a part of himself, and an essential of his nature. 
He can never outgrow the religious principle which God 
has implanted in his heart. It is a power that mns parallel 
with his destiny. Hence the great purpose of man is not 
the securing of physical good. He was not made to find 
his chief enjoyment in the material, but in that which 
exalts him to moral excellence. Man was made for God ; 
all his affections, sensibilities and energies were designed 
to be directed towards God. Religion, therefore, has its 
germ in our nature, and the religious principle was intended 
by God to become a spring of perennial fireshness within the 
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breast, a. secret power to aid our eflforts after oneness with 
Himself, But sin has destroyed the proper working of this 
religious principle, and thus wrought our moral ruin. It is 
now prostituted and abnormal. It requires to be inspired 
with new vitality. This religious instinct needed *'a per- 
fect Being for its love, an Almighty Being for its trust, and 
an everlasting Being, under whose imchangeable aid it may 
unfold for ever.** This desideratum is supplied by Jesus 
Christ. ** And this is the record, that God hath given to 
us eternal life, and this life is in his Son.** * " For God 
sent not his Son into the world to condemn the world ; but 
that the world through him might be saved." t Christ 
came to create men after the likeness of God, to breathe 
into them a divine spirit, and to prepare them for the 
heavenly life. ** He did not come to teach physics, the 
science of material nature ; nor metaphysics, the science of 
mental nature ; but he came to teach men spiritual truths, 
to make known the laws which, in their action, relate 
especially to the soul ; to reveal the principles of soul life, 
and the best methods of soul growth.*' 

To accomplish His purpose in the renewal of man's 
spiritual nature, Christ first deals with the heart. He re- 
adjusts all irregularities there ; changes all wrong impulses ; 
puts into harmony all discordant desires; regulates the 
action of the mental and moral agencies, and so makes the 
outward life the result of inward motives and powers. The 
Saviour acts on the secret springs or principles of the inner 
life. But how often do we find men attempting to fashion 
their lives firom without rather than firom within. The 
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lips are trained to pronounce certain phrases, the feet 
to walk in certain paths, and the conduct to conform to 
certain rules. Thus life becomes a mere profession. It is 
true that the inner life of the soul cannot exist without a 
corresponding outward manifestation, but it is equally true 
that there may be the outward profession without the inward 
reality. Out of the heart are " the issues of life.** • Out- 
ward devotion apart from inward nobleness is a vain show ; 
a prosperous career without ** growing health of soul is but 
a prolonged disease, a fitful fever of desire and passion, and 
rather death than life.*' There is no stability, no steadfast 
peace but in righteousness ; no fulness of joy, no depth of 
purity but in a life of virtue, of moral superiority and spiritual 
excellence. " If any man have not the Spirit of Christ, he 
is none of his." t His is the Spirit of true freedom, living 
purity, incorruptible honesty, of self-sacrifice for others' 
good, and sublime devotion to His Father's will. Christ, 
in the power of His Spirit, dwelling in the soul is the great 
essential of religion. This only can refine, purify and 
restore its life. And yet, from the very dawn of civilisa- 
tion, men have been at work on the mere outside of human 
nature, just as if they did not know that its life, its freedom, 
its power and its glory must come from within. But in 
striking contrast with such superficiality and folly is the 
sublime conduct of Christ, who quickens the soul with life- 
giving energy like the very breath of God. His reforms 
begin with the heart, and work themselves out upon the 
surface of human nature. He imbues the soul with His own 
Spirit, and puts it into harmony with God, and the lips 
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necessarily express the experience within, and the conduct 
shines with a heavenly lustre. His kingdom is not of this 
world ; yet for all the kingdoms of this world He plants the 
principles and powers which shall gradually destroy their 
abuses, and mould them into better and lovelier forms. 
His eye is ever on the perfect, on the absolutely beautiful 
and right, on the radiant image of all good ; but still, in the 
pursuit of this infinitely grand ideal, we see none of the 
stormy weakness or impatient violence of human reformers. 
On the contrary, passing by with superhuman silence the 
external abuses of society, He addresses Himself to the 
great heart of humanity, without the renovation of which 
all external changes are of no avail. While human re- 
formers would fain keep the clock-work of the world right, 
by a continual setting of its hands, the Saviour restores 
the machinery itself to more than its pristine perfection. 
Instead of rectifying mere external wrongs, and crushing 
human tyrannies. He seeks to enlighten the understanding, 
giving it a vivid perception of spiritual truth ; to purify the 
affections, and reawaken love in its most unselfish forms, 
whereby God, His word, His worship and service are loved 
above all things else; to mould the will aright, leading it 
to choose what is pvure and holy — the glory of God and the 
interests of eternity — in preference to all that is sensuous 
and temporal ; to elevate thought to the grandest objects, 
thereby training the whole intellect to t,hat fulness, harmony 
and beauty of intelligence which constitute its perfection ; 
to quicken the conscience and animate it with an uncon- 
querable loyalty to duty, making it abhor sin and love 
righteousness, that all wrongs may die out of the world 
and vanish from among men. In one word, he aims to 
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make society all glorious within, in order that she may put 
on such external forms as best becomes her glorified state. 

This inward moral transformation invests the soul with a 
grand spiritual power — a power altogether different from 
the influence of genius or the charms of morality — a power 
which saves man from the untrue, the selfish and mean, and 
constrains him to seek the pure, the noble and good. The 
pure love destroys the impure ; the noble purpose excludes 
the ignoble; the higher desire burns out the lower; and 
the spirit in its loftier aims inclines not to the inferior 
things of earth, but to ** those things which are above, 
where Christ sitteth at the right hand of God." * Regene- 
rated by the spirit of Christ, ** the world is crucified unto us^ 
and we unto the world." t The world of sordid, sensual 
and perishable aims is as nothing, and so far from making 
it our portion, to us it is absolutely crucified. By the force 
of Christ's spirit within the heart sin is overthrown, and 
its kingdom destroyed. The bands of iniquity being burst 
asunder, the spirit soars upward in triumphant flight, *'• count- 
ing but loss '* — less than nothing — the most precious things 
of earth, for " the excellency of the knowledge " of Jesus 
Christ our Lord, The soul is raised above the world and 
its devices, living a pvurer life than that of earth— no mere 
sham or form or excitement, but a genuine reality. It is a 
robust life, gathering force, grandeur and aggressive energy 
as the years roll on. Christ is its governing principle, not 
only its lofty ideal, but its sublime motive power. We 
receive His spirit ; He becomes the end and law of human 
existence. That same power which governed His conduct 
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becomes the essence of our inner life, and we are made 
new creatures in Him. His will is our law, His love our 
ruling affection, His glory our supreme aim, and His spirit 
our sanctifier, comforter and guide. There is no thought 
or affection but He trains and unfolds, and so our life in 
all its manifold phases of joy and sorrow, of conflict and 
triumph, is a life after the pattern of Christ. Its spring is 
love, not law; its principle hope, not fear; and its end 
everlasting life. 

True religion, therefore, is not an outward and artificial 
thing, but an inward reality, a living presence, a sublime 
energy. It is not a something fastened upon the believer, 
but a spiritual vitality growing out of him ; not a garment 
which he puts off and on, but inseparably a part of himself, 
the natural outcome of his renewed nature. When God 
gives a new heart to His people, the new life springs spon- 
taneously from it. The man who has a religion that is not 
a constituent of himself, will find it worse than useless. 
Those who regard piety as a matter of vestment, having 
**an intimate connection with blue and scarlet and fine 
linen/* may excel in the art of professional formalism, but 
they have no vestige of true religion; for the essence of 
religion is life — a new life resulting from union with God. 
Religion is not merely a thing of the head, but of the heart ; 
it is a spark of Heaven's own flame, which, falling into the 
human bosom, consumes much that lies hidden within the 
soul, and then as a heavenly life flames forth, so as to be 
seen and felt by all around. Under the indwelling power 
of the Holy Spirit, the regenerate man becomes like the 
mystic bush of Horeb, which was all aglow with Deity. The 
God within him makes him shine, so that the place of his 
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residence is holy ground, and those who dwell within his 
shadow feel the power and sanctity of his hallowed life. 

This vital element of religion is not to be found in the 

blaze of an outward profession, or the orthodoxy of creed, 

but in " the new heart and right spirit." True, it is a creed, 

and has its forms of profession, but it is more a life than 

either creed or ceremony. Religion is not a theory, or a 

string of set phrases, however scriptural ; not a ritual, or a 

round of bewitching ceremonies, however beautiful; not a 

passing sentiment, or a succession of pleasurable emotions, 

however powerful and devout ; not an outward service, or a 

series of formal acts, however consistent with prescriptive 

law ; but right principle carried into right action. Neither is 

religion a formulated theology or system of doctrine. It is 

not theology, any more than beautiful flowers that send 

their fragrant perfume far over the fields, and rich and 

luscious fruit that load the trees of autumn, are botany, with 

its dry distinctions and weary technicalities. Theology 

grows out of religion by the action of the reflective mind 

upon the Word and the world. Revelation and life. But 

religion itself is a living, breathing presence; not a mere 

dull, dead thing; a life^ not a book\ a Person, and that 

Person our Saviour and Reconciliation, our Rest and 

Victory. For it is not Christ's grace, but Christ Himself 

that is the essence of religious life. Religion is not merely 

refined morality or exactitude of conduct, on which so many 

pique and plume themselves. It is not respect for, or a 

punctilious attendance on, the ordinances of religion. There 

may be careful attention and reverent demeanour at the 

stated services for public worship, a thoroughly intelligent 

appreciation of thoughtful preaching ; and further, an earnest 
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enthusiasm on behalf of some principles of Christian truth, 
while there is but little or no spiritual life. True religion 
is nothing else than life. That which we regard as the 
evidence and proof of religion is not genuine if it be not 
the true and proper expression of spiritual life. The mere 
routine of external observances and doctrinal beliefs, with- 
out ihe loving desire to serve Him, who is the centre and 
life of them all, can bring no strength and joy to the 
heart. But if there be life in the soul and love in the heart, 
if the inner man be thrilled with the living power of the 
indwelling Lord, then the religious creed and church cere- 
monial, with their necessary appendages, become the ap- 
propriate garments in which the living soul clothes and 
displays itself; but if in the place of life there be only dull 
form and cold morality, then the observances of external 
worship and beliefs in human creed are to the soul only the 
clean white cerecloth which enshrouds and hides the repul- 
siveness of death. 

This distinction is important to observe. Religion is 
life — life is its most prominent characteristic, its divine es- 
sential ! It is a living reality, a spiritual growth. .The 
tender plant of grace is as much alive as the snowdrop 
that has just burst its way through the soil, and foretells by 
its graceful bloom the coming of the spring. It is a prin- 
ciple that lives^ a real living thing ; its emblem is " a tree of life." 
And how momentous is the difference which is always felt 
between a real and artificial life. Look at the most admired 
and exact picture that artist ever drew, and then contem- 
plate the original, and what a mighty interval is perceptible 
between the two, simply from the absence of life in the one 
case and its presence in the other. It may be a flower that 
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is drawn upon the canvas ; every dot and streak and line 
may be there, but by contrast with the reality waving in the 
wind, opening its delicate bosom to the light, basking in the 
smiles of the suii, expanding and contracting according to 
the laws of its • nature, how marked is the difference which 
is at once perceived between the living and the dead! 
Attach a model of the lily or the rose to the stem beside 
the natural blossom. The artificial flower may be 2, fat 
simile of the natural one in size, in form, in colour. Are 
they not alike? No; not in everything. The one is a 
growth, the other is a manufacture. The one has become 
what it is by a vital force working from within, the other 
by a mere mechanical action from without. The one is 
sensitive to all the soft touches of Nature, the other — snow 
or sunshine, moist or dry, December or June — it heeds not 
the difference. The one is rooted in the mother earth, 
whence it draws its nourishment, while it drinks in the 
influences of the air and light and heat ; the other is an 
isolated thing. The two objects may be so much alike in 
appearance as to be scarcely distinguishable at a glance, 
and yet how immense their dissimilarity! In the real 
flower there is life ; in the artificial one only an imitation 
of life, and that causes a momentous difference. Now, this 
involves a truth of infinite importance to ourselves. God's 
work in the soul is the only real work. Life, the one thing 
needful, is from Him alone. All that we can secure apart 
from Him is a mere mimicry of life. We must work in 
Io\dng reverence and truthful obedience to the laws of the 
Kingdom of Heaven, in order to obtain the help and in- 
spiration of the Holy One, otherwise our religion is at best 
but a semblance, a lifeless form, which has no power of 
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growth, no fruit, no promise; which is as diflferent from 
true life as the painted model of a flower from its living 
original. Our first concetn is to have the life of God in us, 
to be made alive through that wondrous death, which is 
evermore the new beginning of life to him that believeth. 

There are some persons whose characters are made bright 
with many graces, and who can lay claim to many virtues, 
but they lack spiritual life. They are like wax flowers 
compared with those the dew opens and the sun paints. 
They have everything in appearance, but are minus the 
fragrance that proves them real. They have not been 
opened by the dew of Heaven, their colour is not the 
touching of the Sun of Righteousness. But the truly 
righteous exemplify a living religion — a religion that is the 
natural and blessed outgrowth of an indwelling Christ. 
Religion in them is a *•* tree of life"— a life real, true, 
natural, vital — not artificial, constrained, superficial, a thing 
of times and place's, generated by meetings, stirred by 
oratory, and sustained by the influence of high excite- 
ment and public festivities. It is a life that pervades the 
soul, thrills every nerve, participates in every emotion, 
inspires all the activities, moulds the character and makes 
the whole career sublime. And in an age of worldliness 
and formalism this is the religion we need in the Christian 
Church. For such a living, embodied religion we earnestly 
plead. Not so much a sound creed, a gorgeous ritual, or a 
blazing profession, but the true hidden life; a life purer, 
nobler, higher; a life animated by diviner thoughts, guided 
by nobler aims and impelled by purer motives ; a life full 
of Christ-like words and deeds and holy influences, breath- 
ing peace and love, kindness and charity, strong and calm 
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in contending for the right, wise and simple in ordering its 
course, free from pride and arrogance and ostentation, find- 
ing its pleasure in whatever is pure and lovely and of good 
report; a life contrasting with that of worldly men, not by 
assumed austerity, or sanctimoniousness, or rigid adherence 
to conventional forms of religious life and thought, but by 
its own simple beauty and goodness. 

And if Christ be in the soul, this life will be realised and 
manifested. It will flow from the heart like a stream from 
the fountam. It will radiate from the soul like light from 
the sun. It will be life like that of Christ — pure, bright, 
peaceful, loving. Its motto will be, "For us to live is 
Christ," and the living Christ will be lived by us all. We 
shall "grow up into Christ;" we shall "put on Christ." 
It will be no more we that live, " but Christ that liveth in 
us." We shall be "dead unto sin, and alive unto God."* 
We shall enter into the highest realisation of those divine 
words — " To be spiritually minded is life." + " For ye are 
dead, and your life is hid with Christ in God." J 




* Rom. vi. 2. t Rom. viii. 6. ij: Col. iii. 3. 
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III. 

" And there shall come forth a rod out of the stem of Jesse , and a 
Branch shall grow out of his roots" — Isaiah xi. I. 

** And in that day there shall be a root of Jesse" — Isaiah xi, II. 



CHAPTER III. 




THE STEM OF JESSE; OR, THE LIFE-GIVING ROOT. 

TEM, which literally means the stump of a tree 
cut close to the roots, aptly expresses the afflicted 
and depressed state of the royal house of David, 
before the appearance of the Messiah. But after the proud 
** boughs of Lebanon" [i,e.y the Assyrians) were lopped and 
the vast ** forests cut down," * then a seemingly humble rod 
(Messiah) was to come out of the stem of Jesse to retrieve 
the injuries done by the Assyrians to Israel, and to raise up 
the latter nation to more than its pristine glory. ** Behold, 
the days come, saith the Lord, that I will raise unto David 
a righteous Branch, and a King shall reign and prosper, 
and shall execute judgment and justice in the earth. In 
his days Judah shall be saved, and Israel shall dwell safely : 
and this is his name whereby he shall be called, THE 
LORD OUR RIGHTEOUSNESS." t And again: •* In 
that day shall the branch of the Lord be beautiful and glori- 
ous, and the fruit of the earth shall be excellent and comely 
for them that are escaped of Israel." J These prophecies 
undoubtedly refer to Messianic times, and the Messiah is set 



♦ Isaiah X. 33, 34. f Jer. xxui. 5, 6. 
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forth under the* symbol of a Branch. The emblem is ap- 
propriate and beautiful. We see Him shooting forth from 
the parent stem of humanity, and bringing forth a bounteous 
crop — a vintage of holiness ; and men saw with wonder what 
God had produced— "a fruitful bough, a^en a fruitful bough 
by a well ; whose branches run over the wall," * laden with 
clusters of finest grapes. 

Christ is called a " Branch,'* to show that He is a mem- 
ber of the great system of human life. He is our brother 
born, bone of our bone, and flesh of our flesh, united to us 
by blood relationship, fashioned in all things (except sin) 
like imto His brethren, and touched by sympathy with our 
infirmities. In the highest sense Christ is a branch of the 
tree of humanity, nourished by its sap, pervaded by its life, 
blossoming with its affections, and yielding its fruits of use- 
fulness. As a Branch He has life and He grows : " Thus 
speaketh the Lord of Hosts, saying, Behold the man whose 
name is The BRANCH : and he shall grow up out of his 
place, and he shall build the temple of the Lord.'* + Dr. 
David Thomas observes that the expression " grow out of 
his place " has reference ** to some man who grows on the 
earth, who is not of the earth. What man on the earth can 
be said to grow out of his place ? The earth is the place 
of all men during their stay here. It is their native home. 
Only one such a man we know of— the illustrious * Son of 
Mary.' He came down from Heaven and tabernacled on 
the earth, which was not His place. And here He grew in 
body and mind, in the favour of God and man. Though 
there was nothing congenial with His spirit here, still He 

* Gen. xlix. 22. + Zech. vi, 12. 
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grew and became the Prince of Life, the Conqueror of 
Death, and the moral Commander of the'race." 

But Christ is not only a fruit-bearing Branch, He is a 
central Stem; yea, something more than a Stem, for the 
figure is changed, and He is called the ** Root of Jesse," * 
" The Root of David," t "The Root and the Offspring of 
David." \ The Messiah is Root as well as Branch ; in 
Him the ideas of Root and offspring both combine. As 
God, "He is the Root, and His people are the branches, 
deriving their life, beauty and fruitfulness from Him. As 
man. He is the Branch, the largest, strongest, and most 
beautifril and fruitful Branch of the whole tree of human 
life. He is the stately Stem also that produces other 
branches, branches on which there hang clusters of peren- 
nial fruits for " the healing of the nations." This language 
may seem strange and parodoxical. But, as Dr. Macmillan 
remarks, ** It reveals the mystery of Godliness, God mani- 
fest in the flesh. Jesus is at one and the same time the 
Branch and the Root, the root of Jesse and the offspring of 
Jesse ; David's Lord and David's Son, because he is Eman- 
uel, God with us; God and man in two distinct natures 
and one Person for ever, deriving His human life by natural 
descent from man and possessing Divine life in Himself, and 
the Author of spiritual life to others." Hence the tide of 
the present chapter — The Stem of Jesse; or the Life-giving 
Root, 

The root of a tree is the most important part of its struc- 
thre. It lies at'the basis, and mvolves the whole tree. In 
its incipient form it is made up of three principal parts — 



* Isaiah xi. lo. t Rev. v. 5. X R^v. xxiL 16* 
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viz. : the radicle, or germ of the future root ; ^^t plumule, or 
germ of the future stem, and all that grows from and is sup- 
ported by the stem; and the cotyledons^ which are placed 
between these incipient forms of the root and stem, to 
furnish a support to the plant in its earliest stages. The 
radicle, destined to grow downwards and develop into the 
perfect root is conical in shape; the plumule, ordained to 
grow upwards and develop in stem, branches and leaves, is 
more blunt ; and the twin cotyledons, uniting to each other 
the plumule and radicle, are popularly and beautifully styled 
" seed leaves." Botanists call the latter the perishable lobe 
of the seeds of plants, because they involve and nourish the 
embryo plant and then perish. The radicle, becoming by 
enlargement and elongation a root, the latter commences to 
multiply itself by giving ofif branches which, being usually 
more slender than the body from which they proceed, are 
called root fibres. It is these fibrous rootlets which pene- 
trate the ground, by insinuating their extreme points into 
the earthy interstices, displacing by expansion sufficient 
earth to provide room for themselves. The plumule mean- 
while forces its way to the surface of the ground, thereupon 
to unfold its tiny incipient leaves. In some plants the 
ascending plumule carries the cotyledons to the surface, 
where they unfold and spread themselves out to the light, 
under the influence of which they change their colourless 
appearance to green, and fulfil for the plant in this, its early 
stage of growth, the same offices as are at a later period 
discharged by the leaves. The stem is thus formed by the 
prolongation of the plumule: and the unfolding of suc- 
cessive leaves, as the stem continues its progress upwards, 
powerfully aids the growth of the young plant, for the leaves 
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obtain from the atmosphere a large proportion of that which 
constitutes the bulk of the plant's substance. 

The root of the tree, then, is the most vital and indis- 
pensable part of the entire organism. The whole growth 
lies folded up within its bulb. Its stem and branches, its 
leaves and blossoms, are only a development, a manifestation 
of the fragrance and beauty, the purity and grace that are 
wrapped within its mysterious scales. There is a Divine 
simplicity in the works of God. The whole system of 
nature can be traced up to one or two simple types and 
forces. So it is in relation to the religious system. The 
whole gospel scheme may be traced up to one form and one 
force. Christ lies at the basis of, and involves the whole 
spiritual life. " He is the way ; for no man cometh to the 
Father but by Him. He is the truth; for the truth that 
frees and sanctifies the soul is the truth as it is in Jesus. 
He is the life: for he that believeth in Him, though he 
were dead, yet shall he live, and to know Him is life ever- 
lasting. He of God is made unto us wisdom, and righteous- 
ness, and sanctification, and redemption ; and the believer 
is said to * put on Christ,' and not merely His salvation, to 
be made * a partaker of Christ,' and not merely of His gifts, 
whether of grace or glory.'* Just as the whole tree is hidden 
in the bulb of the root, so is the whole of our Christian life 
"hid with Christ in God;" and just as the stately trunk 
and spreading branches, the beautiful foliage and delicate 
blossoms are but various manifestations of life as embodied 
in the root; so **all the individual life of Christians, with 
its blossoms of holiness and its fruits of righteousness ; all 
the Christian life of society, with its things that are pure 
and honest, and lovely and of good report, is but a develop- 
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ment aad a manifestation of the life of Christ in the heart 
and in the world ; a growth and unfolding of tiie power, the 
beauty and the sweetness that are hid in the root of Jesse." 
One of the principal functions performed by the root in 
the economy of vegetable Hfe is the connecting the plant 
with the ground. Trees must have soil in which to de- 
velop, and on which to depend for support. There is a 
Divine order in things natural as well as things spiritual 
which can neither be repealed nor set aside. One simple 
rule of this order is, that ever3rthing that stands must have 
something to stand upon ; and everything that grows must 
be supported and sustained by something distinct from 
itself, outside itself, deeper and stronger than itself, which 
may be designated its ground. If com is to be grown it 
must have ground in which to grow ; if a sapling is to be 
planted, it must have soil in which to root ; if a house is to 
be erected, it must have a foundation on which to stand. 
Without something below and out of sight, 

"Forests arc an impossibility, and temples are a dream." 

Similarly in the kingdom of grace. As a tree cannot be its 
own ground, neither can a man have the source of his sup- 
port in himself. Divine love is the ground of man's salva- 
tion. "Hereby perceive we the love of God, because he 
laid down his life for us."* **God is love; and he that 
dwelleth in love dwelleth in God, and God in him." t 

But the soil is of no service to the plant unless it be 
rooted therein. The root must take firm hold of the soil, 
and, striking into it, draw its sustenance therefirom. The 
root, therefore, is necessary to the life and security of 
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the tree. A plant without rootage would be minus the 
essential of growth, and not being attached to the soil it 
would lack support, and be driven hither and thither at the 
mercy of the elements. And what plants would be without 
the root, Christians would be without Christ ; and what the 
root is to plants, Christ is to thoFe who believe in Him, 
He is the living root of our spiritual life, connecting it with 
the whole system of grace, the whole economy of redemp* 
lion. Apart from Him our religion lacks vitality — at best 
it is but a profession ; it is insecure, and at the mercy of 
the winds and waves of circumstances ; because it is not 
"rooted and grounded in love,*'* — that is, in Him whose 
nature and whose name is Love. The souVs life and secu- 
rity are only found in union with the Saviour. There is 
no exception to this rule. As Dr. Macmillan says : " Our 
centre is Christ ; and until we are in Him, we shall never 
know true peace. Our root is Christ; and until we are 
rooted in Him, we shall be helpless and lifeless, and over- 
powered by outward things, and disquieted by their terrors. 
Attached to Him, we shall not be moved. United to Him 
by a living faith, our hearts are fixed and at rest ; we are 
united to God, to eternal life, and to all the blissful and 
glorious realities of the spiritual world. We are in Him, 
who is the root of all life, and the centre of all things; and 
therefore, in all conditions and circumstances, however pain- 
ful and trying, we enjoy the perfect peace of the man whose 
soul is stayed upon God, the very peace of God Himself, 
* which passeth all understanding.' " 
Another important purpose of the root is the communica- 

* Eph. iii. 17. 
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tion of life to the whole tree. For this end it possesses 
certain structural peculiarities adapting it to its special 
functions. The root-bulb is stored with nourishment for 
the plant that is to spring from it ; and through the spongi- 
oles of the root the necessary sap is circulated for the life of 
the tree. Even before the germ has attained an independ- 
ent existence, provision is made for its growth in the 
starchy contents of the seed, and when that independence 
is attained, provision is made for the life of the plant which 
the germ produces, in the nutritive tissues of the bulb. And 
after the formation and development of the root it sends 
forth its life into all the branches through a thousand chan- 
nels ; and so long as there is life in the root there is nourish- 
ment for the support of the plant and the promotion of its 
growth. This function is also performed by the root of 
Jesse. He is the Root of life, and in Him there is an in- 
finite and inexhaustible fulness. He is the root and stem — 
the life-containing and life -imparting portion of the tree. 
He alone possesses life in Himself, and He alone can infuse 
into others that spiritual life which makes fruitful unto holi- 
ness — •* For as the Father hath life in himself; so hath he 
given to the Son to have life in himself.*' '•' 

The life, however, of which Christ is the source, is not 
to be restricted to any single province, wide or narrow, 
** physical'* or ** moral,'' ** spiritual " or ** eternal," but is to 
be taken in the whole breadth of its significance. All the 
life of creation, so vast, so wonderfiil, so glorious, from the 
life that continues only a brief summer evening to that o^ 
the archangel who adores before the emerald-arched throne 

• John V. 26. 
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throughout the eternal ages, is "in Him."* He is the 
Fountain whence it all proceeds. The life in the vine 
comes out in branch and leaf, grape and cluster; so with 
the life that is in Christ, it unfolds itself in the vast and 
varied life of creation. Because in Him is life, there is a 
living world ; and all the life of which we have any know- 
ledge is the Qut-blooming and fruition of His. But as the 
general involves the particular, it follows therefore that 
Christ is, as stated, the source of spiritual life. " For it 
pleased the Father that in him should all fulness dwell." t 
He purchased all the blessings of redemption by His obe- 
dience unto death ; and by his atonement " abolished death, 
and brought life and immortality to light." J From His death 
life flows out to those ** dead in trespasses and sins." 
Spiritual life, therefore, is derived from Christ in a special 
and peculiar sense. It cannot be obtained from any other 
source. It is not derived naturally from parents, or con- 
ferred sacramentally by priests, but imparted to the soul by 
Him who is the " Resurrection and the Life." § Jesus 
Christ is the " Prince of Life," and from Him alone can it 
be received. " He that hath the Son hath life ; and he that 
hath not the Son of God hath not life." || Apart from Him, 
the soul may be rich in endowments, varied in acquisitions, 
affluent in creative thought, brilliant in intellectual achieve- 
ments, but it only has a name that it lives ^ it is dead while it 
liveth — dead to its loftiest feelings, purposes and enter- 
prises; dead to the spiritual exercises, hallowed emotions 
and animating hopes which belong to the soul made " cUive 
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unto God: " * deaxi to that which is most in harmony with 
its creation and most worthy of its destiny. Man was made 
to live in God, to be conscious of Him by an immediate 
knowledge, to act by His Divine inspiration, to be blessed 
by the participation of His beatitude; and he can never 
truly live until he is bom into God, and restored to that 
living union with the Godhead which was lost by sin. This 
can only be effected by the Christ of God, who is '* the way, 
the truth, and the life.*' t A hatred of sin however intense, 
and an admiration of virtue however ecstatic, cannot pro- 
duce spiritual life within the soul. The bestowal of the 
wealth of Croesus, and the performance of the duties of a 
ritual more ornate than that of the Church of Rome, could 
not engender it. Spiritual life is ** the gift of God'' in Jesus 
Christ — " Christ in you the hope of glory." \ ** God hath 
given unto us eternal life, and this life is in his Son." § " In 
Him was life ; and the life was the light of men.'' || 

Christ, then, is the exclusive source and absolute com- 
municator of spiritual life. " The sculptor may chisel the 
shapeless marble into the proportion and figure of a mqn ; 
the statue may be symmetrical and beautiful ; the eye may 
repose in beauty, but the sculptor can cause no soul to 
flash from it ; the cheek may be rounded, but the sculptor 
cannot cause it to have a mantling blush ; the lips may be 
true to nature, but the sculptor cannot cause them to utter 
words of joy or sorrow, hope or despair. Man can carve a 
statue, but he cannot give it life. The gardener can take a 
a young living plant, and train it into a noble tree, a beau- 
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tiful flower, but he cannot give life to a dead log. So a 
wise and good man may do something to mould a character 
or to train a soul, but he cannot give life to a dead one." 
That is the sole prerogative of Him who gave His flesh " for 
the life of the world.'* * ** For as the Father raiseth up the 
dead and quickeneth them; even so the Son quickeneth 
whom He will." f Christ can resuscitate our deadness by 
the breath of His spirit ; revive our torpor by the inspiration 
of His truth : warm our coldness by the glow of His love, 
and enable us to say — 

"Our life is hid with Christ in God, 
Beyond the reach of harm." 

Here is the secret of our life and bloom, our strength and 
fruitage. It is not good resolution, self-government, morti- 
fying discipline, general intelligence and amiability, but the 
Christ-life permeating our whole being. Christ is more than 
the author and giver of our spiritual life — He is the life itself. 
All its blessings we trace to Him, who is the only true God. 
Faith and hope are His inspiration ; repentance and pardon 
are His gift ; and its duties are enforced by His authority 
and rendered practicable through His name. He is the very 
essence of Christian life. This He sets forth by imagery of 
great significance and beauty : " I am the vine, ye are the 
branches.*' % Here He avows Himself an original fountain 
of life unto others. The Divine life comes from His Spirit 
as the root, and flows through all the nature of Him who is 
united to Him by a living faith, as the juices of the vine 
flow through all the branches, till the grapes hang in clusters 
on the stems. This is true oneness with Christ— a union 
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which quickens life in every branch, gives colour to every 
leaf, fragrance to the blossoms and richness to the fruit. 
Salvation in Him is not merely efifected by an imputed righ- 
teousness, but by a righteousness imparted and inwrought; 
manifested in the fruits of righteous living ; in the clustering 
charities of a life always replenished and flavoured from its 
Divine fountain. To change the figure, Christ is the Head, 
and we are the members. And as it is in the natural, so is it 
in the mystical body — the life of the head is in every member. 
Believers " are quickened together with Christ." * He lives 
in them and they live in Him; and they can adopt the 
Apostolic language : " I live ; yet not I, but Christ liveth in 
me." t I live — as a quickened spirit ; I live — as a regene- 
rated soul; I live—2S a pardoned sinner; I live — as a justi- 
fied saint ; I live — as an adopted child ; I live, as an heir of 
glory; and "When Christ, who is our life, shall appear, 
then shall we also appear with him in glory." \ 

" Christ is our life." He it is who calls the new creation 
into being, who pencils its wonders, who enkindles its glories, 
and who imparts its inspiration and its love. It is He who 
raises the soul from a death of sin, out of a grave of corrup- 
tion, and above a hell of condemnation, until the risen soul, 
having emerged from the dust that entombs, and having 
thrown off the grave clothes that binds, lives in a new 
world, acts from a new principle, and travels to a new goal. 
Its natal song is — 

**New life is mine, I now am born of God." 

Herein are seen the highest miracles of Christ. Within 
human nature there are depravity and want, discord and 

* Eph. il 5. t Gal. ii. 20. % Col. iii. 4. 
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enmity, passion and lust, arrogant pride and corrupt selfish- 
ness. But, under His regenerating and creative power, 
there rises a cosmos out of this chaos, more goodly and feir 
than the external order of nature; experiences more rich 
than the regalements of sense ; a sunshine more bright than 
summer glories ; a peace more sweet than the tranquillity of 
morning ; aflfections purged of self, and enlarged to imiver- 
sal love ; strength to suffer and die ; a power back of per- 
sonal volitions, transfiising the whole being and creating it 
anew; convictions of truth growing bright to the perfect 
day; in gloom an expressive joy more loud and clear than 
matin bells, and in danger a sense of refuge under the 
shadow of Divine wings. 

Such is the life Christ, by His spirit, comes to give to 
every believing heart, and in the fulfilment of His mission 
He exclaims, as of old — " I am come that they might have 
life, and that they might have it more abundantly." * As 
Dr. Sears correctiy observes : " He gives life because He 
imparts inward energy. He comes not to repress and 
cripple the reason, but to enlarge it, strengthen it, open 
wide its eye-sight, and lift it up into Divine illuminations. 
He comes to unlock the deepest fountains of love and make 
them flow, and ^ this He does by turning upon us all the 
divine graces apd charms. He comes to make the moral 
sense so lively and responsive that its vibrations shall fill 
the soul with angelic harmonies. He comes to fortify the 
will, and make it like a flint for the right and the true. He 
comes to strengthen the power of doing, and give us drafts 
on God*s omnipotence for God-like achievement. He 
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comes not to purchase Heaven for us — so much blood 
for so much salvation — but so to build up the man within 
through living faith, and so to open out his mind to all the 
good in the universe, that it shall be Heaven to him where- 
ever he moves ; not to crush the faculties under fear and 
cowardice, but to touch every one with a Divine impulse, 
and make it go with gladness to its work, * He that be- 
lieveth on me hath everlasting life, and I will raise him up 
at the last day.' " * 

One more purpose of the root is to feed the tree with 
sustenance. It performs the useful office of nurse to the 
stem and branches, by collecting the food for sustaining the 
living body of the tree. The tree-root not only provides 
itself with natural food by means of the cotyledons, but in 
addition to self-support, by the aid of some very simple but 
beautiful organs, it supplies nourishment to the whole struc- 
ture. The collecting apparatus, however, for gathering 
what nourishment the plantlet requires from the soil, is 
supplied not immediately by the root or root fibres, but 
by a beautiful series of delicate root hairs. These 
grow out from both the main root and the rootlets in 
in large numbers, and being long hollow cells or tubular 
bodies, though very minute, they absorb moisture from the 
surrounding earth by the means of the mysterious force of 
capillary attraction, and by the exercise of die same attrac- 
tive force, the matters thus absorbed, are conveyed to their 
proper destination in the plant. The elements in the earth 
upon which the plant feeds being in a liquid form, they hold 
in solution those chemical substances which — by a beauti- 

* John vi. 40 and 47. 
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fill and marvellous process of assimilation — minister to its 
growth and promote its stability. The smaller rootlets are 
therefore virtually the food-finders and life-sustainers of the 
plant or tree ; and to this end, by a complicated process, 
they convert crude elements into needful constituents of 
vegetable matter. Then, by a wise provision of nature, 
the exhaustion of the elements from the soil, which have 
ministered to the life and growth of the tree by the rootlets, 
has been anticipated ; for the fall of the leaves each year 
has brought decay to their tender and delicate frame-work, 
and has provided the surface soil with the very materials 
which have been carried up from beneath, and transmuted 
into the beautifiil tracery of the foliage ; and in due time, 
when the subtle operations of Nature called decomposition 
have been fiiUy effected, the elemental substances of the 
leaves have, by the gentle influence of rain, been carried 
down once more into the earth. 

As in the natural, so in the spiritual. The Christian is 
as dependent for the support of Religious life as for its 
gift — for its sustenance as for its communication; it must 
be maintained as well as given, carried on as well as 
commenced, and this can only be done by the great Life- 
Preserver, Jesus Christ. " In him we live and move and 
have our being." * • We live spiritually only as we live in 
Christ Vital union with Him is indispensable to the sus- 
tenance of Divine life in the human soul. If the branch be 
severed from the trunk it dies ; and so if the soul of man 
be separated firom Christ, spiritual death is the inevitable 
result. It is only through Him that the soul can come into 

* Acts xvii 28. 
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contact with the true fountain of its life, and with the trae 
source of its nourishment and growth. Apart from Him 
the spiritual life is rootless and withered. United to Him, 
" rooted and grounded '* in His love, having His life circu- 
lating, so to speak, through the whole inner man, it is " full 
of sap," vitality and power. ** His fibres penetrate, as it 
were, throughout all space, extend throughout all time and 
eternity, over Heaven and earth; and He extracts from 
every source nourishment that will feed the souls of His 
people, and makes all things work together for their good. 
He converts the common blessings of life into covenant 
metcies — daily bread into shew bread, water into the wine 
of Heaven, ordinary bounties of Providence into Sacra- 
ments, and makes our very senses minister to our faith." 

The life-sustaining process of the soul of man, therefore, 
comes by direct contact with Christ, that is, by His actual 
inhabitation of the soul. By this Divine indwelling. His 
Spirit feeds and sustains the life which has been Divinely 
originated. As the body, without food, would become a 
skeleton — as the mind, without thought, would be enfeebled 
to idiocy — so all that, and more than that, would the soul 
become if it did not live upon Christ. Christian life cannot 
exist and thrive without nutrition any more than can veget- 
able or animal life. Hence said the Saviour: "Verily, 
verily, I say unto you. Except ye eat the flesh of the Son of 
man and drink his blood'' — ue,y take in My moral life, 
the life of self-sacrificing love — *'ye have no life in you." * 
Christians too often forget this, consequendy they are weak 
and sickly. The soul needs hourly food, and it is in Christ 

* John vl 53, 
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it must seek refreshment. The word, the promises, the 
ordinances, the Sacraments, are spread as an abundant feast. 
But it is Christ who constitutes the essence of the nourish- 
ment. In the absence of Jesus the means of grace are but 
choking husks ! We are in a moral desert, bare and deso- 
late. There is no living bread in it except what is rained 
from Heaven; no living water except what gushes from 
the smitten Rock. We have ever-expanding capacities that 
this world cannot fill ; never-silent yearnings that its plea- 
sures fail to satisfy. We need the living bread which 
Cometh from on high, and the water of life that proceeds in 
crystal purity and perpetual freshness from the throi^ of 
God and of the Lamb. Christ is the hidden manna and 
the living water — ^bread to strengthen, and water to refresh. 
" And Jesus said unto them, I am the bread of life : he that 
Cometh to me shall never hunger ; and he that believeth on 
me shall never thirst."* "For my flesh is meat indeed, 
and my blood is drink indeed." t These spiritual supplies 
are both wholesome and nutritious — " sweet unto our taste, 
sweeter than honey or the honey comb," ''marrow and fat- 
ness to our souls." " This is the bread which cometh down 
from heaven, that a man may eat thereof, and not die. If 
any man eat of this bread, he shall live for ever." J **But 
whosoever drinketh of the water that I shall give him shall 
never thirst ; but the water that I shall give him shall be in 
him a well of water springing up into everlasting life." § 



* John vi. 35. t John vi. 55, $ John vi. 50-51. § John iv. 14. 
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J He shall grow like a cedar in Lebanon,'' — Psalm xcii, 12. 

** Speaking the truth in Urve^ may grow up into him in all things^ 
which is the heady even Christ,^* — EpK iv^ 15. 

** Grow in graccy and in the knowledge of our Lard and Saviour 
Jesus Christ''^ — iV. Peter Hi, 18. 

^^ As newborn babes y desire the sincere mil^ of the wordy that ye 
may grow thereby,^* — i Peter it. 2, 
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THE CEDAR OF LEBANON; OR, THE CHARACTERISTICS OF 

SPIRITUAL GROWTH. 

HE Cedar of Lebanon, in addition to supplying 
an ideal of the culture and dignity, stability and 
usefulness of Christian life, as described in a pre- 
ceding chapter, furnishes a beautiful type of Spiritual growth. 
Its growth is regular, vigorous and continuous. The close- 
grained wood of its trunk grows denser and more compact 
by the annual addition of new layers, assuming the form of 
concentric rings. Day by day, through its long centuries 
of life, does the cedar unceasingly grow. The growth is so 
perfect and beautiful that the Royal Psalmist selects it as a 
similitude of the growth of the righteous. " He shall grow 
like a cedar in Lebanon." How expressive the metaphor ! 
The structure of the cedar is not built up as we erect a 
house or construct a ship, by mechanical additions from 
without. God has implanted within the tree the principle 
of life, and has imposed the laws according to which that 
life is conserved and matured. The tree, therefore, builds 
iip itself by a delicate machinery of its own : casting forth 
its roots, it sucks the appropriate moisture from the soil, 
and transmutes the liquid particles by a subtle chemistry of 
nature, into stem, twig and leaf. This is a just s)rmbol of 
Christian growth. Religious life grows from within by as- 
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similation, and manifests itself in a corresponding outward 
expansion. 

Hence the processes of growth are secret. Indeed, all 
the operations of Nature are secret. It appears to be 
God's glory to conceaL "As He veiled His wondrous 
working for the Israelites at the Red Sea with the doud of 
night — and the dawn only revealed the completed miracle 
— so in the field of nature, He reveals to us no processes 
but results. Spring steals imperceptibly upon the earth, 
and we are startled like men that dream by the sudden re- 
velation of green leaves and balmy skies almost amid the 
gloom and snow of winter. The bud expands into the full- 
blown rose — but the unfolding is done in secret ; the star of 
evening sparkles like a tear in the spot where the sunset 
died, but no one marked its falling from the dewy eye of 
Heaven.** The tree grows, appropriates surrounding ele- 
ments, strikes deeper its roots, increases in volume, sends 
the sap through the trunk, shoots out its branches, unfolds 
its luxuriant foliage, unwraps from the buds its delicate 
blossoms, and yields fruit in its season, and yet we see not 
the operation by which it develops. But while \h^ process 
of growth is unseen the effect is manifest. This is pre-emi- 
nently so in the Kingdom of Grace. We cannot see the 
Christian grow, or how he increases in faith and hope, 
charity and peace, patience and joy, strength and beauty. 
His life is hid and his growth beyond the gaze of human 
ken. But though his life is ^/i/with Christ in God; though 
the process by which it is implanted in his soul is as mys- 
terious as the movements of the wind ; * though it is sus- 

* John iil S. 
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tained by "the hidden manna"* of God, and has "meat 
to eat that the world knows not of" t — its outward develop- 
ment is obvious and beautiful. The processes are secret, 
but the results appear ; and as the cedar in Lebanon, with 
no tree in the garden of God to equal it in its beauty, the 
Christian's growth is made manifest by the blameless con- 
versation and by the holy life. 

The essential of growth is life. Growth is a sign of life. 
The life of the tree is in itself : it is something that operates 
within, that knows not external force. By virtue of this life 
it grows ; and, in proportion to the depth and strength of 
inner vitality, does it seek a wider and freer development. 
What is it that makes the rose-bud burst into blossomed 
beauty and superb loveliness, but an exuberance of life? 
And so in the religious development of every individual 
Christian. If he be a real living man, his inner life must 
have an outward expression. ** The trees of the Lord are 
full of sap." X The sap — the life-blood of the tree — stirred 
into activity by the subtle force which throws its mystic 
influence over the plant world when winter's sleep is wear- 
ing oflf, is the potent agent of the life mthin the organism, 
and growth is its natural outward effect. There is a silent 
. pressure from within at ten thousand points on bough and 
•^twig ; there is the swelling of the incipient buds ; a bursting 
of their scaly sheathes; the sweet unfolding of gems of 
glossy green; and then a burst of verdancy, as though 
spring in her full glory were flinging a green mantle over 
the earth. As the sap fills the tree with vitality, and is 
circulated through every part of the living structure, and 



* Rev, ii. 17. + John iv. 32. X Psalm civ. 16. 
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goes to form leaf and branch, flower and fruit, so tti 
Spirit of Christ, which is the life-giving principle, sh^ 
abroad in the believer's heart, causes the development • 
every Christian grace and virtue. The germ of vitality 
treasured up within his bosom, and the spirit of advancr:^ 
ment pervades his whole nature, imtil the entirety of fa 
being is fraught with the power of expansion. Give his 15 
room and it will grow, cultivate it and it will flourish. He 
beautiful to think of life in the believer and in the Chui"^ 
— ^not as mere inanimate existence, but a living body 
which Christ is the Hvir^ Head. Not a heap of offens£:" 
and putrid stems, but livir^ branches imited to the liu^^ 
Vine! Not a mass of inert inorganic matter, but lii^^ 
stones fitly flamed together into a liuit^ temple for the 5 
dwelling of the Holy Ghost 

Growth was not alwaj^ thought to be necessarily d 
pendent upon a vital process. Certain ancient students < 
nature held the theoiy that stones and minerals, plants axi 
animals, alike sprang fix)m seeds, and that growth was coX3 
mon to them all. Even Linnaeus said, '' Minerals grow y 
but that theoiy is now discarded. We recognise a differ 
ence between growth and mere accretion. While boti 
acquire additions fix)m without: the first assimilates tit' 
foreign matter, and transmutes it into its own nature 
whereas in the second the foreign matter remains as ^ 
mere appendage, imchanged. Dead things never grm-^ 
Travellers in Norway tell us that there are sometimes 
miles of ground covered with dead trees. A great fire has 
burnt its way through the wood, so that instead of floweis 
and ferns, dead white ashes strew that forest floor; instead 
of sweet music, dead silence reigns, except when trembliog 
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remnants of once noble trees rattle in the fitful wind. 
When the spring, with gracefiil step and glorious beauty, 
appears, there is no response to her touch of life, for all 
is dead. Thus where life is not there is no growtli ; and 
more, where life once was, but is now departed, growth 
lias ceased. This natural law is illustrative of the spiritual. 
We recognise the same conditions in grace as in nature. 
Souls dependent upon dead faiths, lifeless forms and dor- 
mant creeds, have no more power to grow than dead trees. 
But if the soul has been " created anew in Christ Jesus ; '* 
if as the result of that creation it feels within ** the stirrings 
of a gift Divine ; " if, however dimly, it understands from its 
own experience the meaning of the wonderful words, "I 
live, yet not I, but Christ liveth in me; " if it has, in how- 
ever small a degree, the life of sympathy with God's holi- 
ness and delight in His fiiendship ; then there is life in the 
iaith, though mingled with error; life in the holy resolution, 
though weak and tremulous ; life in the desire after purity, 
though faint ; in short, there is within the soul the neces- 
sary condition of growth. The consciousness of God, the 
spirit feeling after Him; the sense of immortality, the 
yearning for a nobler destiny; all these within a man are 
so many evidences put there by God Himself, that he has 
the great essential of spiritual growth. 

In the renewed heart there is not only the essential, but 
the capacity of growth. The first eflfect of grace in the 
soul is to make it grow in breadth and accuracy of thought, 
ill depth and purity of feeling, in energy and heavenliness 
of character. The human soul is a vital existent, and has 
the susceptibility of expansion and of increase to an almost 
infinite degree. And yet it is sometimes spoken of as if 
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it were a vessel into which a certain amount of virtue and 
knowledge is to be poured until it is filled ; sometimes as a 
block, which is to be moulded into certain forms of grace 
and loveliness; sometimes as a soil, in whose bosom we 
have simply to deposit the seeds of goodness and truth. 
But these representations are inadequate and deceptive. 
The soul is not a vessel, or a stone, or a field ; it is a grow- 
ing existence to whose nature nothing can be added, and 
from which nothing can be taken. Its fittest material type 
is a seed which contains in embryo every property, quality 
and material of the future tree — the germs of all that it can 
ever become. In the minutest seed-germ there is the 
pre-existing structure of the tree, built up of a vast sys- 
tem of cells or cavities, and constructed with marvel- 
lous and beautiful regularity. The beauty and S3niimetry 
of form and arrangement of these cells contribute to the 
formation of objects of exquisite loveliness and external 
variations almost endless, Whose perfection is found in their 
full and harmonious development. True emblem of Chris- 
tian growth! The growth of the soul is not merely the 
development of something imparted to it, but the growth 
of itself in all that is true and Godlike, Spiritual life is 
Divine life, and spiritual growth is therefore the increase of 
the Divine within us. But what is it that may be called 
Divine ? Divine is simply that which is Godly — that which 
has God in it, that which is the work of God. Let there be 
Divine growth then, and the soul will find that it has not 
only the condition, but the susceptibility of almost indefinite 
improvement. " The individual germ of every other life ex- 
hausts itself in growing, but in growing the soul seems to 
increase its capacity for growth. The soul which reaches 
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the highest point, however advanced in years, is the most 

spring-like and youthful : 

* The morning dew lies on its budding powers, 
£xhaustless are the germs within these breasts of ours ' — 

^erms that shall appear in new branches of vigour, new 
forms of beauty, and new clusters of fruit, as ages run their 
round/' 

Spiritual growth is therefore essentially progressive. Pro- 
gress is the natural, the Divine order. It is a gradual, 
constant process; and thus in harmony with the general 
'working of God. Everything around us and within us is 
progressive. Progress is the law of universal being. All 
that can be considered as a permanent whole at least is 
constantly developing. The material universe, for instance, 
always appears to be unfolding higher conditions. The 
operation of this law is manifest in the history of the earth 
and in the movements of the stars. The conquests of 
progress are marked in hoary strata, and commemorated 
hy medallions set in solid rock. The firmament above in- 
dicates an incompleted purpose, and suggests that its spark- 
^g worlds are only the blossoms of creation. Everything 

• 

111 nature partakes of the majesty of measured progressive- 
ness and gradual development The sun does not at once 
reach its zenith, nor the summer its solstice, nor the fruit 

• 

Its maturity. All the works of God are gradual. Per- 
fection is attained by degrees. Since the creation of Adam, 
the law of life has been growth through various stages of 
iDMnaturity to perfection, and the rapidity with which life 
^ves at maturity is in proportion to the worth and dignity 
of itsr natiure. The lowest forms of life the soonest ripen, 
for coarse growths are usually rapid; the highest take a 
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longer period, for all fine growths are slower, and pass 
through long processes of ministration and development 
The reed grows, as it were, in a day ; but the choicest of 
our garden growths almost weary us with the tardiness of 
their maturing. The warmth of many suns has to wait on 
them, and the moisture of many tranquil nights must coax 
them, before they feel bold enough to expose their inner life 
to gaze of sun or stars, or the touch of gentle winds. All 
life unfolds according to the inner law of its nature. In 
every type there is a law proper to its development. Hence 
the regularity, the constancy, and progressiveness of growth. 
Life, then, is susceptible of gradual increase. In attain- 
ing maturity it obeys the law of progressive develop- 
ment. No life can reach full perfection at once. There is 
first the tender bud, then the beautiful flower, and then the 
mellow fruit ; they are never suddenly produced. No per- 
son ever witnessed in spring an orchard clothe itself in one 
short hour with leaves and blossoms and fruit. First comes 
the swelling bud and the miniature leaf; then the colony 
of leaves and the pink prophecy of a flower; then the 
beautiful clusters of blossoms, out of which appears the 
earliest form of fruit. And this, fed for weeks and months, 
and nourished through the whole summer, swells itself out 
to its natural proportions, when at last the autunm comes 
with its kindly influences, developing the final flavoming 
qualities, and makes what was before but green and sour, 
rich and agreeable to the taste. A plant-germ is deposited 
in the earth, containing all that afterwards is to be de- 
veloped ; but it lacks its substance and reality. That has 
to be unfolded ; and in obedience to the law of its nature, 
it develops into a root for the earth and a stalk for the 
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air ; and, after the discipline of wintry frosts, uplifts itself to 
the warm breath of the south, and unwraps from its careful 
green foldings its delicate flower and incipient fruit for 
the golden sun to ripen. Waving cornfields rustling with 
autumn ripeness do not reach their matured glory in a day. 
There is ** first the blade, then the ear, after that the full 
com in the ear." * Before the stately cedar appears as the 
monarch of the forest, it passes through a state of germina- 
tion, modestly peeps above the earth in the form of a tender 
sapling, and through successive stages of development drinks 
in all that is necessary to its growth, gathers to itself, year 
by year, new circles of matter, keeps its pumps at play, and 
circulates its juices through every branch and leaflet, and 
throughout the generations swells in volume and towers in 
majesty, until in pyramidal grandeur it imparts to the neigh- 
bourhood of its abode a historic presence and sublimity. 
This same law of progressive development operates in 
human life. Physically, the infant does not at once be- 
come a man, but if healthy, with wholesome food and 
proper exercise, he gradually increases in strength and size, 
until by slow and toilsome stages he arrives at the stature 
of perfect manhood. Mental growth, too, is gradual — 
reason, judgment, memory, imagination, are only ripened 
by degrees. Intellectual manhood is attained by untiring 
culture, and a continued progression from one stage of 
mental perfection to another more advanced. So in Chris- 
tian life. One degree of spiritual progress grows out of 
another, and is based upon it, and ordered with reference 
to the one which succeeds it. As in the production of 
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fruit the leaf is an instrument in forming the blossom, and 
the blossom in its turn an instrument in forming the fruit, 
so in spiritual life, we rise from one stage to another more 
advanced, and that continually. No one day completes the 
growth and perfection of religious life. No single benefac- 
tion, coming with swift and sudden motion, matures it. It 
grows after the pattern of One "who only hath immor- 
tality." * Its development is like the growth of com — first 
the tender blade of timid profession, then the blade ex- 
panded into a vigorous stalk covered with blossoms and 
promised fruit, then the swelling of the ear, and afterwards 
the ripening of the full corn in the ear. It is like the 
growth of the graceful tree — first the seedling, then the 
young sapling, and afterwards the large and fiiUy developed 
structure, with its spacious arch reflecting perfectly the more 
spacious arch of the majestic firmament. It resembles the 
progress of physical life — the infant growing into a youth, 
and the youth maturing into the full-grown man. It has its 
birth in regeneration, and its condition is that of a newly- 
born babe — a state of infant childhood. Hence said the 
loving Apostle: "I write unto you, little children." The 
soul strong in faith and well grounded in the truth is a 
young man in Christ — " I write unto you, young men." 
The soul ripe in grace and mellow in experience is a father 
in Christ — **I write unto you, fathers."! These illustra- 
tions teach that there are degrees in the religious life, and 
that time is indispensable for progress, and that growth is 
the essential of improvement. We must pass through the 
stages of spiritual infancy and spiritual youth before we 
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can reach the maturity of spiritual manhood. As spiritual 
children, we must acquire certain habits in order to the 
attainment of ease and skill and dexterity of practice as 
spiritual men. In every child of God there must be a 
continuous and natural development of all the powers of 
the mind imder the inspiration and direction of supreme 
love to Christ; a gradual and uniform improvement in 
Godliness; a steady approach towards the measure and 
stature of the fulness of Christ; and a constant advance- 
ment in the various] stages of the Divine life on earth, 
which is the nearest approximation to the moral manhood 
of Heaven. 

Now, in every single individual Christian life, there is this 
progressive process from the humblest beginning, through a 
constant development or unfolding, and of ripening toward 
the final form. The great elements of Christian life are 
wrought out in men little by little. There is the spring- 
time of conversion, lovely with the buds of hope, and verdant 
with promises of future goodness and utility. Then follows 
the summer of Christian profession, when the buds of good- 
ness open into flowers of moral beauty, and the promises of 
■usefulness burst into bountiful performance. Then comes 
the glorious autumn, mellow with sanctified age, weighty 
widi matured experiences, and rich with the clustered 
fruits of the Spirit. But no winter succeeds the Christian 
.autumn ! Trees are affected by the seasons. Their period 
of growth rarely extends beyond the autumn, except in 
Oriental lands, where spring and summer are almost per- 
petual. They have their seasons of rest as well as growth 
— growth being suspended during the cold season. When 
the tree is felled its annual periods of growth are observable 
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in the several rings of the stem. But in Spiritual growth 
there is no stationary season. Religious life is a continu* 
ous outgrowth from the life of God implanted in the soul. 
Progress is but the natural efflorescence, the budding and 
blossoming of the new creation, as manifested in the various 
graces of the Spirit, in benevolence towards man and piety 
towards God, in usefulness on earth and meetness for 
Heaven. Whatever may be the interruptions and limita- 
tions in other fields of growth, it is an essential charac- 
teristic and one great proof of its immortality, that in the 
Spiritual life there is an ever-unfolding power retained amid 
the decay of age until plucked from the withered garniture 
of the body. ** Though our outward man perish, yet the in- 
ward man is renewed day by day." * 

In this sense, the idea of growth, as applied to Chris- 
tian life, does not find adequate type in earthly things ; 
for there is a period of culmination to all life as con- 
nected with organized matter. Every living thing grows 
until it reaches its own standard, and having attained 
that it commences to decline. Christian life knows no 
standard but God, hence it grows for ever. If the day 
of death shall find it growing, death will not stop that 
growth, but only give it a new stimulus and free it from 
the last impediment. Though perfectly stainless and pure, 
it will still grow — not Indeed more stainless, but more 
strong ; it will grow, not in the purity of holy life, but in its 
capacity ; in the capacity and intensity of faith, of love, of 
service and of glorious praise. Life's royal forces, still the 
same in kind, will be grander in degree ; and coimtless ages 
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hence, when a period long as the duration of this planet 
shall seem, in comparison with the rest of our past history, 
short as a moment is in comparison with our past history 
now, then shall we be at the starting point of a new career, 
shall look forward to '^ an infinite beyond," and have before 
us endless possibilities of expansion. Still for ever and 
ever shall we grow : nearer and nearer to Him who is the 
Fountain from which our life comes, and the centre of per- 
fection to which it turns ; deeper and deeper in humility, 
higher and higher in knowledge, stronger and stronger in 
love, so that every affection shall give birth to a purer, 
higher and more glorious emotion ; and every new emotion 
shall prepare the way for a sweeter, lovelier and more 
blessed affection, and so on, for ever growing " in grace, 
and in the knowledge of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ." And as ** grace is but the bud of glory, glory 
the flower of grace ; *' even then, it may be said to us by 
some celestial sage with whom we walk by the " river of 
the water of life," " Grow up into Him in all things, which 
is the Head, even Christ." 

And this growth is harmoniously progressive. Soul growth 
is not the development of any of its particular faculties, but 
that of its entire self simultaneously and symmetrically^ 
Growth is characteristic of the whole ; no one part grows 
without the other. No person would venture to say that 
a human body had properly grown, if all the members were 
BOt equally developed ; and even not then, if, having reached 
the full size and stature of physical manhood, the brain re- . 
mained in its infant state. With far less propriety could it 
be said that the soul had reached its proper standard of 
development, however vigorous its mental limbs, if the 
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moral qualities of its nature and the conscience — the moral 
brain — remained undeveloped. The [^only growth that is 
natural and perfect is that which is symmetrical, and of 
which we have so fine a type in the growth of the cedar. 
The whole organism of this stately tree is not only symme- 
trical in form, but harmonious in development. The root 
and stem, branch and boughs, leaflet and blossoms, grow 
harmoniously and simultaneously. The cedar grows in 
height and massiveness, in majesty and gracefulness, and 
thus supplies a beautiful symbol of the true believer, who is 
" planted in the house of the Lord, and who flourishes in 
the courts of our God." 

But forsooth, the law of Christian growth is often 
violated; the element of progression by harmonious de- 
velopment is ignored. Some men cultivate one virtue alone, 
and make it an Aaron's rod — swallowing up all the other 
virtues. Only in few Christians is there harmonious growth, 
a gradual expansion from a perfect germ in childhood, a 
going on to perfection from one degree to another. \xk 
some, valuable qualities are united with weak and worthless 
ones. There is often a lack of s)mimetry in Christian cha- 
racter, because graces that charm by their beauty lie side 
ty side with defects that repel. Many graces are often- 
dormant in the soul because either repressed by unfavour- 
able circumstances, or starved by the over development of 
other graces. Some, for instance, neglecting the cheerful- 
ness and sweetness of disposition which should characterize 
spiritual growth, present us with the strange phenomena of 
sullen and morose Christians, whose gloomy countenances, 
and desponding characters are a libel upon Christianity. 
Some, again, neglecting to cultivate their zeal in God's. 
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cause with judgment, the Church is injured by fanaticism 
and excitement. We want Christian symmetry — a growth 
not of joy only, but of peace ; not of faith merely, but of 
love ; not of zeal exclusively, but of knowledge. 

Aspire, therefore, to the beauty, the symmetry, the com- 
pleteness of Christian character. "Add to your faith virtue ; 
and to virtue knowledge ; and to knowledge temperance ; 
and to temperance patience; and to patience godliness; 
and to godliness brotherly kindness, and to brotherly kind- 
ness charity. For if these things be in you, and abound, 
they make you that ye shall neither be barren nor unfruitful 
in the knowledge of our Lord Jesus Christ." ^ It would 
not seem unnatural to regard this catalogue of graces as 
presenting the principle of growth as an ascending scale — 
an ascending series, like successive steps, each one higher 
than the preceding. The word "add" would appear to 
favour this view : " culd to your faith virtue, add to virtue 
knowledge," etc. Build up the edifice of Christian graces : 
put (so to speak) on the top of faith virtue ; on the top of 
virtue knowledge, etc Or rather let faith grow out to 
virtue, virtue expand to knowledge, knowledge develop 
itself to temperance, etc. But this is not the key to unlock 
the passage and unfold its rich treasure of meaning. It 
requires another key to fit the wards of this interesting 
paragraph — namely, the principle of symmetry ; coimter- 
poise producing equipoise — the balance of one grace 
against another. These Christian graces are not to be 
taken as a flight of steps, but in pairs : faith and virtue — 
virtue and knowledge — knowledge and temperance, etc, 

• ii. Peter I 5-8. 
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Each grace must be accompanied by its corrective or 
counter-balancing grace, that which will keep it from 
being abused, and degenerating into something abnormal 
and mischievous. This completeness of moral character 
was not grasped by heathen moralists. They cultivated 
some special virtue at the expense of the other virtues, 
so that it became an enormity, a monstrous growth. The 
beautiful harmony and completeness secured by the co- 
existence of all graces balancing each other is a peculiar 
excellence of the ethics of Christianity. Christianity ex- 
horts us to add to every grace precisely that other grace 
which will keep it in due proportion, and preserve it from 
any morbid or deformed growth. It enforces the balancing 
of spiritual forces in order that every one may keep in its 
own orbit, and the whole revolve together in beautiful har- 
mony around the great centre. Remember, however, that 
this symmetrical growth in the graces specified, is not 
effected by the superposition of one on the other, as the 
miser adds coin to coin, each distinct firom the other, and 
every one perfect and a part ; or as the builder adds stone 
to stone in his stately edifice, each new block having no 
necessary aflUnity with those upon which it is laid : but by 
the supplementing the one grace of Christianity with the 
other, as the seed is cast into suitable soil, and drinking 
gladly the dew and rain and air of Heaven adds to itself 
the root, and to the root adds the stem, and to the stem 
superadds the branches, and then naturally, and by neces- 
sary growth, these branches are crowned with the twig and 
the leaflet and the blossom, and the full-formed fruit : and 
then each part, from the lowest root that emburies itself 
beneath the sod to the topmost leaf that quivers in the 
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breeze and basks in the sunbeam, bears its share in the 
symmetrical life of the tree, and all unite to show forth the 
praises of God, who developed and united that verdant and 
waving monument of His creative skill. If the plant of 
grace deepen in goodness, humility will increase ; if purity 
grow more resplendent, every possible excellence and per- 
fection will shine with the blended glory of the rainbow ; if 
love be the essence of the life, then righteousness will be 
the standard of man, because the crown and perfection of 
God. Thus, under appropriate culture, even small virtues 
grow into large, weak graces develop into strong, and glori- 
ous consequences issue from small beginnings, just as out of 
the little seeds and secret roots that quicken in the spring 
time, life blossoms into beauty, and all the glory of sum- 
mer appears. 

But in passing up to these altitudes the soul must have 
a perfect ideal after which to grow. All growth p^roceeds on 
some plan — " every seed has its own body." " In every 
grain there is, as it were, an archetype, or map of all the 
stages of its future growth ; its dimensions, form and foliage 
are all determined. The same is true in relation to animal 
growth. The Psalmist seems to have had this idea in rela- 
tion to himself; and hence he states, 'In thy book all my 
members were written, when as yet there was none of them ' 
— as if he had said, * My physical being has been proceed- 
ing on a plan, even from its first stages of growth.' All 
the million forms of life and beauty around us are but the 
filling up of certain plans that existed before the universe 
was ; they are but the tangible embodiment of ideas which 
the Infinite admired and loved, and ' with His vital smile 
unfolded into being.'" All this is true in relation to the 
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growth of the soul. Spiritual and moral life develop and 
strengthen on some definite principle, being perfected after 
some ideal. Christ is the soul's true ideal, and we must 
"Grow up into him in all things;" "Till we all come in 
the unity of the faith, and of the knowledge of the Son of 
God, unto a perfect man, unto the measure of the stature of 
the fulness of Christ." * The perfect realization of this 
ideal is a work that surpasses all our powers. No man is 
capable of attaining absolute perfection in this earthly Ufe> 
any more than the great artists of Greece were competent 
to express absolute beauty by the force of their imagination 
and the labour of their hands. But, as in the case of the 
artist, the constant effort to reach an unattainable perfection 
resulted in producing approximations to ideal excellence, so, 
in the case of the Christian, the steady and lofty endeavour 
to be absolutely Christ-like enables him to approximate to 
that Divine ideal, and to obtain a perfection of parts though 
not of degree. This is the perfection God requires— an 
eternal progression of excellence and beauty. We must 
perpetually grow wiser, stronger, nobler through all the 
eternities of our being ; constantly plunge deeper into God, 
that we may be more and more filled with Him, who is the 
fulness of all in all, and be for ever growing more perfectly 
into the stature of a perfect man in Christ Jesus. 

The character of Christ supplies the only elements in 
which the soul can grow. His grace and knowledge alone 
furnish an atmosphere in which spiritual life can healthfiilly 
thrive. The soul that does not live in His ** grace," and 
grow in His " knowledge," has an atmosphere too stagnant 

* Eph. iv. 13. 
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to inspire its energies with a vital breeze. Grace and know- 
ledge, love and truth, are the necessary elements of true 
spiritual growth. Man has a heart and an intellect, and 
religion must consist of ** grace and truth" — grace for the 
heart and truth for the mind. Grace without knowledge is 
only one-half of religion ; knowledge without grace is barely 
half— let them therefore meet together and embrace each 
other — and both in union will perfect the religious life. 
These nurture life and efficiency up to the standard of the 
highest possibility. By their combination the forces of 
religion are massed, and the maximum of spiritual power 
thereby secured. In " grace and knowledge " all antecedent 
and concomitant relations are comprehended. Perfection 
in these constitutes the perfection of Christian life. Grace 
and knowledge make up the trunk of the Spiritual tree, and 
possessing that in its integrity and in a living condition, we 
come into possession of the whole tree. Life's supreme 
duty, therefore, is to ** Grow in grace and in the knowledge 
of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ." 

Grace in its generic and most comprehensive sense is free 
and unmerited favour. Grace in God, is His disposition 
and determination, out of free undeserved love to save 
mankind. Grace in man, is that salvation. It is therefore 
but another word for the effect produced by the influence 
of the Spirit of God on the spirit of man— the influence of 
which, proceeding from Him in whom we are ** rooted 
and grounded," is received and absorbed into the soul by 
faith. The measure of this influence in the new nature is 
that nature's vital force, the measure therefore of its capacity 
to grow and thrive. This salvation thus produced by the 
Spirit of God, may be regarded as consisting of the graces; 
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oi justijication and sanciification ; and though a description 
of these graces may not be in harmony with the tree symbol 
of hfe, yet because of their important bearing upon Christian 
growth we make the digression. 

** Jusiified, sanctified — two words are these of convenient 
form and deep meaning, presenting ideas of the soul's re^ 
storation truly original. They have in them an unfathom- 
able depth of signification for minds previously uneducated 
to perceive their meaning. Justification comes with a re- 
pulsive novelty before minds of a proud intellectual caste — 
the Roman understanding and the Greek reason. How long 
it was after Paul was gone before the full thought conveyed 
by his word, justification, came to be embraced — before 
it was distinctly seen to refer to the relation of man to God, 
and his relation to that law which is the parent of every law, 
just and right ! How long it was before that side of salva- 
tion came to be distinctly seen ! Only faint glimpses of it 
are caught in the earlier literature of Christendom ; and not 
till the Reformation was it made popularly intelligible and 
sufficiently prominent. The dreamy Greek, with his tran- 
scendental philosophy, was not likely soon to grasp it ; but 
it might have been expected to be otherwise with the 
practical, law-reverencing Roman. Yet he was slow to 
learn the truth. And still, how that side of salvation is, 
by many gifted minds, ignored, or dimly seen, or covered 
over with heaps on heaps of metaphysical dust ! Does it 
not indicate that justification is not a notion which the 
world's sages would have lighted on, that it is a truth 
revealed to faith, and that requires much schooling of the 
intellect and the heart before the one can see it and the 
other like it ? 
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** And as to sanctification — that, though earlier unfolding 
itself to the thoughtful consciousness of the Church, though 
more luminously shining, as in the philosophical theology of 
the earlier ages, so in the philosophical theology of the 
present day — that, I say, though more germane to certain 
habits of thinking, more welcome to minds of a certain caste^ 
is a wonderfully original idea, and goes deeper than any 
speculative musings could anticipate. The new birth of the 
Gospel, the indwelling of the Spirit revealed by the Gospel, 
the renewing day by day taught by the Gospel, was a reve-^ 
lation of spiritual fact and doctrine most strange and mys- 
terious to many a man trained in the Schools of the Greek 
and Latin learning — and is so still,'* • 

Immense are the obligations under which we are laid to 
the blessed Apostle for these two broad treasure-bearing 
Yiox^%^ustification and sanctification. But to bring out a 
clearer idea of their meaning we must ascertain their rela- 
tions and define their distinctions. Both graces are distinct 
and yet related ; they are not the same as each other, and 
yet, like two chained balls or binary stars, they ever go 
together. Rev. C. Stanford, D.D., observes: "The word 
justification marks the condition, the word sanctification the 
character of the saved soul. Justification is a worky»r us 
— ^the work of Christ; sanctification, a work in us — the work 
of the Holy Spirit. Justification is a new state — the state 
of acceptance; sanctification a new life — the life of holi- 
ness. If we go to Heaven, justification must remove every 
obstacle of law ; sanctification every obstacle of disposition. 
Justification is our qualification of title; sanctification of 



• Rey. J. Stoughton, D.D., in "The Song of Christ's Flock." 
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fitness. Justification gives us the right to sing the song of 
deliverance ; sanctification the -power to sing it. Justifica- 
tion is the treatment, for Christ's sake, of the unjust man 
who beheves, exactly as if he were a just man. * Being 
justified by faith, we have peace with God through our 
Lord Jesus Christ.' * From its very nature justification is 
a thing of instantaneous perfection and finality. This is not 
the grace that grows. Directly you believe in the Lord 
Jesus Christ you are justified, and after that instant you can 
never grow more pardoned than you are, never more ac- 
cepted than you are, never more safe than you are, never 
grow more entitied to glory." 

Justification, then, does not admit of degrees. It can 
never be greater or less. Perfect at the beginning, it can 
never make any advancement. The believer can never be 
more justified at one time than at another. Not so, how- 
ever, with the sanctification of the Christian ; that admits of 
all degrees. Our sanctification is progressive ; it is a work, 
and not an act. That miraculous moment of our first faith 
which sees our justification perfect, only sees this sanctifi- 
cation begin. Justification, which delivers the soul firom 
sin, is the initial state of that exaltation and glorious im- 
provement to which it is called in sanctification. In its 
mystic beginnings, when the Spirit of God first implants 
the grace of sanctification, ** it may be too small for human 
detection ; but through the working of appropriate agencies 
it will silently increase. It will be our better nature, our 
ruling life ; so that while it is right to speak of its growth as 
the growth of a distinct quality, it is equally right to speak 

• Rom. V. I. 
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of it as the growth of our true selves ; growth in holiness, 
growth in naturalness of character, growth in delicacy of 
conscience, growth into a more vehement heavenliness of 
spirit, growth in cheerful, chosen subjection to the Infinite 
WilL" 

To grace there must be added knowledge. As elements 
of Christian growth, the grace and knowledge of Jesus 
Christ are inseparably connected. It is essential to ex- 
perience Divine grace vitalizing the roots of being, and 
necessary also to be versant with the doctrines of Christi- 
anity. It is well to cultivate the Tree of Life, but we must 
beware that we do not neglect the Tree of Knowledge. In 
every garden of God, whether the Eden of the Old Testa- 
ment or the Patadise of the New, the two Trees grow side 
by side. With special aptitude, therefore, Peter exhorts 
believers to " Grow in grace and knowledge.'' This two- 
fold growth is beautifully exemplified in plant life, each 
individual plant being commissioned to grow in two direc- 
tions. While it develops in a downward, it must also 
grow in an upward direction. In a plant there is not only 
a root below the ground, but a baby twig above it. The 
upward growth of the tender sapling does but represent the 
growth downward, for that which is visible only tells the 
story of that which is unseen. By this twofold process of 
growth the sturdy oak is built, and the mountain takes it 
for its plume. But if the acorn did not cany the roots, it 
could never carry the top. It shoots upwards towards 
Heaven and out towards the horizon, because it has shot 
down into secret places. There could never be such ex- 
pansion in the air, manifested in branches and foUage 
making a very forest of beauty, if there had not been enter- 
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prise in the soil, each tendril beneath answering to some 
living branch above. We can measure what is below 
ground by what is above. If the upper growth is lofty, 
the lower growth is deep; and in that hidden burial lies 
the secret of the tough life that waves its rugged arms and 
clasps its myriad hands in the storm. It is not mere surface 
religion, a shallow conviction, that will secure for Christians 
a stately growth. To grow in the grace of Christ they must 
be rooted in His knowledge. **This is life eternal, that 
they might know thee the only true God, and Jesus Christ, 
whom thou has sent.*'.* Wonderful knowledge this ! With 
good reason St. Paul called it " the excellency of the know- 
ledge of Christ Jesus my Lord." + By the teaching of the 
Spirit, he had learned the work of Christ Jesus the Lord 
He knew Him as the " Christ,** anointed by the Holy 
Spirit to preach good tidings to the meek. He knew Him 
as "Jesus," who was to save His people from their sins* 
He knew Him as **Lord" — as Jehovah, the Living Head, 
the Supreme Ruler, the Universal Judge. This was, indeed, 
an excellent knowledge — "the excellency of the know- 
ledge ! " Its subject matter is Christ — Christ in all the 
wonders of His Divine person and in the unutterable ful- 
ness of His atoning love. 

This knowledge, then, is a doctrinal knowledge, the 
doctrine of a person,* and that a Divine person. The 
mention of ^^ doctrine ^^ to some, may appear unnecessaiy, 
and in others may create a derisive smile. But doctrines 
are teachings, and the doctrines of the Bible are the teach- 
ings of the Bible. By the doctrinal knowledge of Christ, 

* John xvil 3. t Phil, iil 8. 
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therefore, we mean information given about Christ by God 
Himself. In all human transactions we require informa- 
tion about a person before we consent to trust him. There 
is no rational trust without knowledge ; there is no know- 
ledge without information, and the information given by 
God concerning Christ and recorded in the Divine Book is 
all that we mean by doctrine. Study, therefore, the Chris- 
tology of the Bible! Aspire after knowledge of Him as 
God, knowledge of Him as man, knowledge of Him as 
Mediator between God and man. Endeavour to under- 
stand not only the general truth that He is a Saviour, but 
the particular knowledge hmv He saves. Collect, collate, 
compare all that prophets and apostles proclaim about " the 
Lord our Righteousness," and try to define what they mean 
by calling Him our "Strength." Discriminate clearly be- 
tween the ideas of justification and sanctification., of sacri- 
fice, atonement and redemption. And in this way, with 
the Word for your Lesson Book and the Spirit your 
Teacher, **Grow in the knowledge of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ." You may read works of human 
authorship, for the Gospel is no foe to human literature. 
Human thought is not yet divorced either from the vital 
essence of Christianity, or from the cardinal facts and 
truths, which are to that essence as the body to the soul. 
It is right men should read much if they would think more. 
Read nature, then, for nature is a work written by God 
Himself. **Read men, for man is a greater work than 
nature. Read the Bible, for the Bible is a greater work 
than man;" the Bible is the Revelation of Jesus Christ, 
and Christ is the Revelation of God. The Bible contains 
the knowledge in which believers are to grow ; and Christ 

H 
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said : " Search the scriptures ; for in them ye think ye have 
eternal life : and they are they which testify of me." * 

It is a generally accepted rule, that the greatness of the 
subject-matter of a science ennobles that science. Astro- 
nomy, for example, which concerns itself with the heavenly 
bodies, and the mysteries of God's creation in other worlds, 
is naturally supposed to be a nobler science than Geology, 
which simply occupies itself with the crust of the earth 
which we inhabit. Geology, again, which treats of the 
structure and mineral constitution of the globe, and the 
different strata of which it is composed, is considered a higher 
science than Conchology, which limits itself to the study 
of the shells and animals that inhabit them, upon the surface 
of the earth. Man, however, is the crown of the visible 
creation, and the science that makes us conversant with his 
nature, his work, his duty, his destiny, is the highest science. 
As the human form is the ground work of the highest train- 
ing in art, so these pursuits, which consider for their object 
man as a whole, supply the highest studies in science. The 
knowledge of the heavenly bodies, the knowledge of the 
planet in which we live, of the qualities of its material 
elements, and of all its living orders, valuable — nay, in- 
valuable—as it may be, is nevertheless knowledge wholly 
inferior in rank to the knowledge of this one living order, 
that beyond measure transcends all the rest. The know- 
ledge of man is among the most potent and effective of 
all the instruments of human education. It introduces us 
to forms of thought and action which are infinitely diversi- 
fied- It gives us far larger materials of study upon human 

• John V. 39. 
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conduct, and upon the very springs of action, than any- 
other of the sciences can confer. Yet, however compre- 
hensive, refined and educative the science of humanity, it 
is immeasurably surpassed by that superlative science — the 
science which involves our present and everlasting well- 
being — the science with which Inspiration urges us to be 
conversant — the sum total of which is the knowledge of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, This the highest science, 
because it includes a knowledge of the highest Being — the 
Christ of God, blessed for ever. " There are many sciences, 
but the science of Him is the root science — that which 
gives life, unity and beauty to every branch of knowledge ; 
it is the central science — that which gives life and warmth 
and harmony to every other department of intelligence." 
No man has a true knowledge unless he knows Emanuel 
— God with us ! But what is it to know Him ? It is some- 
thing more than to know the works of His hand or the 
facts of His history. It is to be in possession of His spirit 
and to participate in His love; to be influenced by His 
motives and inspired by His aims. And to have this 
knowledge of the mind of God, and this participation of 
His love, is the highest knowledge, because the knowledge 
of salvation, of life, of immortality. In this knowledge 
there are heights and depths, and lengths and breadths, 
which can be found in no science besides. The greatest 
intellects, as they have approached the full ocean of " the 
excellency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus our Lord," 
have ever exclaimed, ** O the depth of the riches both of 
the wisdom and knowledge of God ! " * And the heights 

* Rom. xL 33. 
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are equal to the depths ! The mountain ranges of spiritual 
knowledge rise in ever-ascending grandeur. They are verily 
cloud-capped, but with clouds all deeply-dyed in the pure 
glory of the upper world. The higher peaks are bathed 
in lucid dew, and they flash with superficial light. Grow in 
knowledge therefore, every new accession will clear the 
mental vision and accelerate the moral progress. Know- 
ledge presents an ever-ascending path, an ever-expanding 
domain, an ever-brightening sky. And the higher the 
Christian mounts these lofty heights, and the more he 
breathes their invigorating air and enjoys their widening 
view, the more will he know and feel how small is the 
elevation he has already attained in comparison with the 
immeasurable altitudes that yet remain unsealed. 

Growth, however, in the elements of Spiritual life depends 
largely M'^on favourable conditions. The Religious, like every 
other kind of life, must be nourished with right influences 
and fostered with care. The plants of nature cannot thrive 
in an arctic region encompassed with an icy atmosphere and 
exposed to freezy blasts, wrapped in eternal snow and under 
the dominion of perpetual winter. They must be planted in 
genial soil, and be fed by the light and warmth of summer^ 
to attain full development. Expose them to wrong influ- 
ences, and they will either wither and perish, or else become 
sickly and stunted in their growth. Roses will not grow- 
in Greenland, trees will not blossom at the North Pole* 
To see plants and trees in their highest perfection and 
most luxuriant beauty and productiveness, we must go ta 
tropical climates, where the soil drinks in the copious dews^ 
and vegetation is quickened by the solar beams. So with 
Spiritual life. Surround it with right influences and plant it 
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amid right conditions, and it will grow, expanding itself 
into numerous forms of beauty and blessing. It is those 
who get near the Sun of Righteousness, and dwell in the 
holy clime of supreme devotion to God, and whose hearts 
are like a well-watered garden, that grow in grace and 
■-abound in spiritual fruitfulness. But no growth can be 
isecured in the absence of congenial influences and nutri- 
tious elements. And there is no more natural inherent 
ability in man to sustain a life of goodness and grow up 
into Christ, apart from Him who is "as the dew unto 
Israel," ^ and the " Sun of righteousness to them who fear 
his name," t than there is in vegetation to grow independ- 
ently of the vital elements necessary to its life. 

All life is needy ! and growth requires the support of an 
outward element to promote its strength and foster its de- 
velopment. Trees, for instance, are composed of substances 
which are drawn by absorption and inspiration from the 
material world. The matters thus absorbed and inhaled 
into* their system they assimilate, for the purpose of supplying 
the waste and contributing to the growth of their organisms. 
Their principal sources of food are air and water, earth 
and sunshine; and there is a sweet co-operation between 
these in order to promote the growth and perfect the life of 
their fair forms. It is from these apparently simple sub- 
stances that they obtain what they need to build up and 
consolidate their marvellous and beautiful structures. These 
subst9,nces are obtained in raw material, either in a liquid 
or gaseous state, from the earth and air, and often include 
calcium, iron, nitrogen, phosphorous, potash, soda and sul- 

* Hosea xiv. 5, + Mai iv. 2. 
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phur; and it is from these absorbed by the plant that it 
manufactures, by the aid of the chemical compoimd of 
hydrogen and oxygen, of which pure water is composed, and 
of carbon, chiefly obtained from the air, that which is traxis- 
muted into solids, and constitutes its own substance and 
structure. ** Air and sunshine are so largely concerned ia 
the development of trees, as to contribute, by the elements- 
of the one and the influence of the other, no less thaa 
one-half of the substance which make up their solid bulk. 
Carbonic-acid gas — a combination of carbon and oxygen^ 
largely contributed by respiration from animal lungs — is 
diffiised through the atmosphere. Leaves, through their 
breathing pores, inspire this gas, appropriate for purposes of 
development and growth the carbon of the compound, and 
return the life-giving oxygen to the air, to add to the health- 
fulness of their surroundings. The glorious sunshine, which 
adds its golden hue to foliage, contributes its action — action 
mysterious though beautiful — to stimulate the process; sa 
that there is co-operation in this marvellous work of useful- 
ness between two of the most beautiful of the forces of 
Nature.** As Nature in her boundless resources is the 
storehouse from which the tree appropriates the elements 
that, by the chemical power of light, it transmutes into its 
own fibre, so also is Jesus, in His Divine fulness, the source 
from which the believer is to bring forth the elements of 
purity and power, which, by the chemical agency of 
Divine light, are transformed into the fruitage of a 
holy life. And as the elements, after their appropria- 
tion by the mysterious vital energies of the tree, be- 
come its inherent and constituent properties, on the 
same principle, holiness of heart and life, through faith 
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in Jesus Christ, becomes a constituent quality of the moral 
nature. 

Trees grow by appropriation : they have the power to 
appropriate all surrounding materials conducive to their 
development, and to convert them into elements of nutri- 
tion and strength. They gather nourishment everywhere — 
nourishment from the earth, nourishment from the air, 
nourishment from the sun, nourishment from the rain and 
dew, nourishment even from the tempest. Trees, like our- 
selves, may be said to drink and breathe — some even to 
eat. Digging beneath the surface of the soil, we find the 
roots and rootlets of trees sending out their thread roots, 
which suck nutrition in liquid from the earth-moisture. The 
function performed by the roots beneath the surface is fulfilled 
by the leaves above it. Leaves are beautiful objects. Rich 
in colour, graceful in shape, simple in structure, they are 
among the most exquisite productions of Nature's loom. 
With them the earth veils her face from the too ardent 
glances of the sun; and through their silken network of 
light and shade her homeliest features possess a wonderful 
witchery. Summer owes much of the charm of its poetry 
and music to leaves. They laugh in the sunbeams and 
sing in the breeze, and make the wilderness and the solitary 
place to be glad. Wherever they tremble against the blue 
sky, there the ^kit of beauty manifests its presence and 
wins our affection ; for there we find wreathes for the brow 
of fame, chaplets for the tomb of love, and bowers of hap- 
piness for youth and innocence. But, apart from the won- 
derfiil interest, and the many tender associations of joy and 
sorrow linked with them, leaves have a most important 
function to discharge in the growth of trees. They act 
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very much to the branch as lungs to the human body. 
They absorb their food from the atmosphere — they eat 
sunshine for bread and drink the wind for stimulants. For 
this purpose they are provided with minute orifices or 
breathing pores on their under surface. These orifices are 
technically called stomata, and are oval in shape, and exceed- 
ingly numerous. By placing a single leaf under the micro- 
scope, we discover thousands of these minute pores through 
which it absorbs light and air, and in one leaf of an apple 
tree there has been counted more than one hundred thou- 
sand. Through their stomata, trees not only absorb carbon, 
but give out their surplus moisture, and thus by the super- 
abundance of the liquid they derive by their roots firom the 
earth, they are enabled to promote around the tender forms 
of their leaves the congenial moisture which is so conducive to 
healthy life and vigorous growth. What roots and pores are 
to the growing tree, prayer and faith are to the growing soul. 
Wherever there is true religion in the heart, there is power 
to render all external circumstances subservient to its own 
strength and development The means of religious growth 
are various and bountiful : they are spirit and they are life 
— bread from Heaven and refreshing water from the utmost 
Fountain of Life. They come through the various institu- 
tions founded by God, for the public and social observance 
of His people. They flow through such channels as the 
day of weekly rest, open profession of discipleship for 
Christ, attendance upon God's royal ordinances, devout 
and systematic reading of the Holy Scriptures, and private 
prayer as prescribed by the Great Teacher — these are 
avenues of refreshment, mediums of nourishment and 
strength, beneficent agencies that enter into that outward 
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apparatus of culture by which Gpd is training spirits for 
eternity. Founded by Him, the very fact of their existence 
is a proof of their necessity. And yet there are many per- 
sons who, in relation to these auxiliaries to growth, take 
leave to be of a different opinion to Jesus, and to part 
company with His people ; who while ready to allow that 
such appointments may help the religious life of coarse and 
common souls, assume that their own faith is so strong, 
their own intellects so free, and their own spirituality so 
delicate and rarefied, that they can dispense with them. 
We are often tempted, concerning such persons, to doubt 
either their- sanity or their piety. Certain it is that in 
almost every tested case the systematic neglect of the social 
ordinances of religion, even by persons who are held in high 
esteem, is a habit that has sooner or later, in one way or 
in another, shown itself in connection with an unsound 
judgment, an impracticable or crotchety temper, a dark 
melancholy or a deep fall. No man is strong to stand 
while slighting the helps that God has given him. Growth 
in grace must be in accordance with the Divine order: 
"Those that be planted in the house of the Lord shall 
flourish in the courts of our God." * 

It remains only to be stated, therefore, that there is a 
wonderful harmony between life and the means appointed 
to minister to its growth. A tree seems endowed with a 
kind of instinct, which enables it to attract those substances 
which correspond with its nature, and repel those which are 
different to it. It appropriates only what is good and wiir 
contribute to its growth, and rejects all that would be hurt- 



* Psalm xcii. 13. 
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ful. Indeed, in all life there is this harmony — a common 
tie which binds one thing to another — a natural affinity 
between life and its elements of nourishment. Both in the 
animal and vegetable world, life has the marvellous power 
of extracting elements out of nature which have an affinity 
with itself to build up its organism. Its selects its pabulum, 
chooses what is congenial, and refuses what is alien or dele- 
terious. A seed-germ can only live, and germinate and 
develop in soil which has elements essential to nourish it 
And in the higher spiritual life we discern the same pro- 
perty. It instinctively rejects what is foreign to it, and 
chooses only what is calculated to strengthen its nature and 
foster its growth. Those who are " born of the incorruptible 
seed by the word of God " select only that kind of nutri- 
ment which has an affinity with their new life. Gorgeous 
ceremonies and splendid rites, lacerated flesh and painful 
pilgrimages cannot support it — there is no relation between 
them and the life. Corrupt novels, unholy conversation and 
sensual gratification are injurious, poisonous ! and if partici- 
pated in by Christians, will destroy their religious life. In 
these there are no elements of spiritual nutrition — nothing 
to fill the life with freshness, strength and beauty. Neither 
can spiritual growth thrive under the mere influence of 
periodic excitement and the fermentation generated by 
powerful emotion. Waves of excitement, billows of emo-> 
tion, gales of spiritual influence may help, and for a time 
seem to overstep ordinary workings. They soon, however, 
"have their reaction. Natural laws must regain their course. 
Let us not deceive ourselves, unless there is more practical 
faith in the presence and power of the Holy Spirit, and 
earnest prayer for His blessing, the wilderness of this world 
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will never be made to rejoice and blossom as the rose. We 
need to sink the roots of our life deeper into private exer- 
cises of secret prayer, and of reading the Divine Word. 
There are many djring while they live from the lack of the 
warm breath of those precious truths and holy devotions 
through which the Holy Spirit ministers to the soul ; djring 
from the neglect of the means of grace and the want of that 
spiritual light that rises above the hills of communion, where 
the soul looks Heavenward, and floods the valleys of humi- 
liation and repentance, where the past becomes the incen- 
tive to a more unselfish and devoted life. The light and 
love and power of the Divine Spirit are primal necessities 
of Spiritual growth. As Nature requires the baptism of the 
clouds and the morning dews, the light and warmth of the 
sun and the impalpable gases and forces of the atmosphere, 
in order to her growth and fruitfulness, so the soul needs 
to be bathed again and again in the living water of Divine 
life, and to be freshened in the gracious dews of Divine 
love, and to be invigorated by the balmy influences of the 
Holy Spirit, and the healing rays of the Sun of Righteous- 
ness. Without this the Christian will stand like a barren 
tree in the garden of God ; but with this rain and dew of 
Heaven, with this sun and wind of the south, " He shall 
flourish like the palm tree : he shall grow like a cedar in 
Lebanon." 
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" The kingdom of heaven is like to a grain of mustard seed, which 
a man took, and sowed in his field: Which indeed is the least of all 
seeds : but when it is grown, it is the greatest among herbs, and be- 
Cometh a tree, so that the birds of the air come and lodge in the 
branches thereof J* — Mat, xiii, 31, 32. 

** And he said, IVJtereunto shall we liken the kingdom of God? 
or with what comparison shall Toe compare it f It is like a grain of 
mustard seed, which, when it is sewn in the earth, is less than all 
the seeds that be in the earth : But when it is sown, itgraweth 1^, 
andbecometh greater than all herbs, and shooteth out great branches ; 
so that the fowls of the air may lodge under the shadow of it" — 
Mark iv. 30-32. 

" Then he said. Unto what is the kingdom of God like ? and 
whereunto shall I resemble it? It is like a grain of mustard seed, 
which a man took and cast into his garden ; and it grew, and waxed 
a great tree ; and the fowls of the car lodged in the branches of it" 
— Luke xiiL 18, 19. 
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CHAPTER V. 




THE MUSTARD TREE; OR, THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 

KINGDOM OF GRACE. 

OTHING in Nature is more wonderful than the 
relation between the perfectly developed tree and 
the tiny seed from which it takes its origin, and 
othing in the realm of study is more interesting than to 
race the process by which the small seed in the course of 
ime becomes a lordly tree. The vital principle of the tree 
s embodied in the seed, the germ of which is endowed 
^th the marvellous power of development. The seed in 
ts quiescent state consists of two distinct parts — a vital 
5art, possessing actual though latent life, and an inanimate 
5art. The first part is the embryo plant, the latter part is 
iiat which ministers to the embryo by providing it with 
ood and shelter. Each of these two principal constituents 
5f a seed are again divisible into parts, the former contain- 
^g the living germ or plantlet and made up of the radicle, 
plumule and cotyledons, and the latter including the seed 
^verings, envelopes or temporary abiding places of the 
plantlet, which are often fashioned with singular beauty, 
The provision made by nature within the small encasement 
^f the little seed for the setting in motion of the complex 
^d marvellous system which is destined to produce tVia 
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future tree, is perfect and beautiful. After the seed has 
been deposited in congenial soil, the germ soon enters upon 
its career of development, though a considerable time may 
elapse before we see the gentle uprising of the budding 
plant. The first sign of growth is manifested in the release 
of the enfolded embryo from its coverings or integuments^ 
as botanists technically call them, after which the radicle, 
having thrown off the rent integuments, and passing through 
the micropyle, or small opening, pursues its course down- 
ward, and almost simultaneously — though generally later— 
the plumule begins to ascend to air and sunlight, to kindly 
dews and moistening rain above the surface of the ground 
The seed-like form of the plant germ is now no longer ap- 
parent. We have the plantlet in miniature — undefined as 
yet — but freed from its enveloping shroud, the joined plum- 
ule and radicle fixed between the twin cotyledons. 

According to the theory of that distinguished botanist, • 
an embryo plant consists of a series of walls investing an in- 
numerable number of cells, made up of a substance called 
cellulose — a substance compounded of carbon, hydrogen and 
oxygen ; the cells being filled with the semi-fluid matter of 
protoplasm^ or viscid material, which the author quoted, con- 
siders to consist of carbon, hydrogen, nitrogen and oxygen, 
and to which is given the convenient expression tissuty 
to denote the entire substance of which it is composed. 
There are different kinds of tissue. Cellular tissue con- 
sists of little cells or bags of oval shape and their enclosing 
protoplasm, and forms the softer parts which constitute the 
major portion of the substance, being much the same to 



* Francis Geo, Heath in chap. iv. of "Our Woodland Trees." 
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plants as flesh is to animals. Wood tissue consists of tubes 
or cells longer one way than another, which being compressed 
forms the wood. The cell walls of this tissue thicken as 
the plant grows, and by the process of thickening the 
qualities of hardness and firmness are originated. Vas* 
cular tissue is composed of elongated cells or tubes, the 
walls of which are thinner than the wood tissue, and they 
enclose long vessels or spiral threads. The beauty of colour 
in the bloom of plants, which lends them so great a charm, 
is caused by the presence of minute granules of matter 
within the superficial cells of their tissue, and technically 
called chlorophyl- -the soft substance which gives to plants 
their green hue; and other granules of general vegetable 
colouring matters, .botanically called chromophyL These 
granules exist in great abundance, and have distinct colour- 
ing capacities, which vary according to their distribution 
throughout the flower petals, and the chemical influences of 
light with which they are affected. 

The embryo plant, then, is made up of a beautiful cellular 
framework, enclosing a protoplasmic fluid — the part under- 
ground being, from the absence of light, devoid of colour; 
the part above ground being, by the chemical action of 
the sunlight, displayed in hues equalling in riches, and by 
intermixture of shade, exceeding in number, those of the 
rainbow. 

The method of cell division and multiplication is one of 
the most interesting processes connected with the develop- 
ment of plant life. The walls of the early cells are very 
thin, and the cell cavities are full of protoplasmic matter 
which, so to speak, is the life blood of the plant In the 
c^tre of each cellular mass of protoplasmic fluid, sur- 

I 
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rounded by its investing walls of cellulose, is a rounded 
substance (darker than the general viscous matter), which is 
designated the nucleus. Growth in the young cells com- 
mences by the enlargement of the cell-walls, which walls 
continue to be lined with layers of protoplasm; but the 
protoplasm not growing in the same proportion as the cell- 
walls, cavities are left in their substance, which are filled 
with a watery liquid, that constitutes the cell-sap. The 
nucleus separating into halves, a corresponding division 
takes place in the surrounding protoplasim, and between 
the separated portions of the nucleus a wall of cellulose 
begins to form, and when formed the original single cell 
becomes two. 

By the repetition of this process of cell division the growth 
of young cellular tissue is effected, and the development of 
the root and stem, branches and leaves, flower and fiiiit or 
seed is thereby accomplished. Beginning with the root, 
growth in its incipient form consists of an elongation and 
enlargement of the radicle of the embryo, and in its maturer 
form of elongation and branching. The root fibres or fila- 
ments, which are at the first the most delicate threads, are 
pushed out by the power of growth from the root-stock, or 
radicle of the plantlet, and insinuate themselves into the 
minutest openings of the surrounding earth. Receiving 
nourishment from the damp soil through the medium of the 
root hairs, they rapidly enlarge and displace the earth 
around them. They then in turn give origin to other 
branches, which, in like manner elongate, increase in size 
and ramify. This process continuing, there is formed an ex- 
tensive ramification, until in the case of the full-grown tree, 
we have a network of roots extending both vertically and 
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horizontally to a considerable distance from the bole of the 
5tem— the primary or first-formed root, — branches frequently 
■acquiring an enormous size, and often making an appear- 
ance above the surface like large branches of the trunk. 
From these centre root-branches there is a regular gradation 
downward in size, the ultimate filaments being amongst the 
most minute of threads. Meanwhile, during the process of 
root development, the marvellous power of growth has been 
manifested above ground. The plumule has been elongat- 
ing from its root pedestal into the stem, which is the main- 
stay of the plant — the column which is to support its system 
of branches, leaves, flowers and fruit. The stem is built up 
of a central column of cellular tissue, forming what is known 
^ the pith. Over this is a layer of wood tissue, mixed with 
-a portion of the vascular. Next is a layer of vast tissue or 
incipient inner bark. Then a layer of cellular tissue or 
incipient outer bark. But running through the inner cylin- 
ders of tissue from the inner column or pith to the outer 
<^ylinder or bark are thin rays of cellular tissue. By this 
simple and beautiful arrangement, the exogenous growth 
of the wood tissue adds permanent consolidation to the 
''^oody substance of the stem ; whilst new formations of vast 
tissue inside the older, in the reverse order of that which 
contributes to the renewal of the wood, admits of the peel- 
ing oflf the inside incipient bark, to make room for the 
expansion of the trunk of the tree. The formation of buds 
or flowering plants, which give origin to the branches, is 
effected by exogenous growth, that is, by outward additions 
to the trunk. All than can be explained of the branch is, 
thai it is a continuation of the stem on which it grows, with 
J^epetition of the stem-tissues, pith, wood and baik (Jao>^ 
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inner and outer) , moulded in varying forms and degrees of 
grace and symmetry, but always with beauty — for whatever 
the tree there is always delightful gradation from trunk to 
branch, from branch to twig, from twig to tiniest spray. 
From the twigs or sprays of the spreading branch it is an 
easy transition to the leaves — the green gems which add sa 
great a charm to the branching forms which they clothe. 
The leaf is a continuation, with expansion, of the tissues of 
the twig. The framework of the leaf— its veins and ner\'es, 
which spread out like a network — consists of fibro-vascular 
bundles formed by a co-mingling of wood, vast and vascular 
tissues. The softer supervening portion of the leaf, that 
which is spread out like a garment over the fibro-vascular 
framework, is made up of cellular tissue. The forms of tliese 
beautiful expansions of the tissues of plant stems, are in 
number as infinite as the infinite variations in the loveli- 
ness of Nature. But the loveliness is still increased, for at 
a certain stage of growth (varying according to different 
species of trees) commences the production of the flower 
and the formation of the seed which is to follow the fore- 

• 

telling bloom ; and of all the processes of Nature there is 
none more lovely than the flowering of a tree. The floral' 
stem, the variegated sepals, the mysterious stamens within 
their exquisite envelope, the incipient ovule encased in its 
curious cover, and its richly-coloured and sweetly-scenteo. 
petals, ever fill the mind with wonder mixed with admire* 
tion, as it contemplates these sweetest and loveliest creation^ 
of Nature.* 



* Selected and arranged from part i. of ** Our Woodland Treci^ 
by F. G. Heath. 
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The rate of development varies ^ath different plants and 
their power of growth — in some plants the operation is rapid, 
in others slow. No better type of rapid growth can be se- 
lected than the Mustard Tree. This tree, which is indig- 
enous to Palestine and a well-known cultivated garden 
plant of this and other countries, has become almost pro- 
verbial for its rapidity of increase. Its growth is so prolific 
unongst our com, that whole fields are often made yellow 
by the unwelcome flower of the wild mustard or charlock. 
The leaves of the mustard plant resembling those of radishes 
in form, are covered with soft and prickly hairs ; its flowers, 
in the shape of a cross, are small and yellow, and are 
succeeded by hairy pods that terminate in a point which 
contains numerous seeds globular in form, and red or white 
in colour. It blossoms in May and June, and the seeds 
ripen in the two succeeding months. The growth of the 
mustard plant, as before indicated, is uniformly rapid, and, 
under the influence of a garden soil and a Palestine sun, it 
grows so rapidly that it soon outstrips its companions, be- 
coming like a branching tree amongst the herbs of the 
garden. In spring it is so profuse that the surface of whole 
valleys is gilded with its yellow flowers ; and Dr. Thompson 
states that it attains a height as tall as the horse and his 
rider on the rich Acre plain ; and the Talmud notices one 
whose branches spread out on all sides quite capacious 
tnough to cover a tent, while another is spoken of in 
Jewish story of such large dimensions that it could be 
<^bed like a fig tree. 

The designation of the mustard seed as "the least of 
^ seeds" is a mode of expression frequent in Oriental 
^untries, and signifies one of the least. For example, the 
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Rabbin says : " The globe of this earth is but a grain of 
mustard seed, when compared with the expanse of Heaven." 
The grain of mustard seed, then, is not strictly and abso- 
lutely " the smallest of all seeds," but popularly and 
proverbially. In this sense Christ said to His disciples: 
** If ye have faith as a grain of mustard seed (/.^., never so 
little faith), ye shall say unto this mountain, Remove hence 
to yonder place ; and it shall remove : and nothing shall be 
impossible unto you." ** To cavil at the phrase would be 
puerile, because plenty of smaller seeds are known, such for 
instance as those of the poppy and the rye. The phrase^ 
therefore, " the smallest of the seeds" must be regarded in its- 
popular sense, as one of the smallest seeds known to the 
husbandman, and in its proverbial sense, which was well 
understood when anything was said to be " small as a grain 
of mustard seed." Christ knew the force and aptitude of 
the expression when addressing His unlettered Apostles on 
the Kingdom of Heaven, and used therefore the similitude 
of a small grain producing a large result ; one of the least 
of the husbandman's seeds sown upon good land becoming 
the greatest of the husbandman's herbs, great as a tree, 
so that the birds of the air could come 'and lodge in the 
branches thereof. 

This is the point of the parable, and gives the true sense 
in which the Kingdom of Heaven is like a grain of mustard 
seed. Its growth is from a small beginning to a great end^ 
from a limited area to a universal amplitude. Like a grain 
of mustard seed, Christianity in its commencement was very 
small. It was not proclaimed with pomp and show, it did 



* Matt. xvii. 20 ; Luke xvii. 6. 
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not take its rise in one of the great cities of the world, and 
it was not preached by learned men. It took its rise in a 
poor and despised country, its first preachers were humble 
and uncultured men, and even its Founder, great as He was 
in truth, appeared without any outward greatness. It seemed 
very unlikely, therefore, that from such a commencement 
an3rthing great and mighty should grow. Judging by com- 
mon rules, no one would suppose that the history of that 
which was being said and done, and the very words which 
were spoken to those humble hearers, would be written in 
a Book which would be read from age to age in hundreds of 
languages by millions of admirers; and that the Religion 
which began so humbly would make its way against all op- 
position and persecution, and become the professed religion 
of the greatest nations in the world. But the mustard tree 
has grown up and become great, and put forth great 
branches. Like the fouls of the air finding shelter under 
the tree, millions have found a resting place for their minds 
m the profession of a true faith ; and numbers receiving the 
Gospel into their hearts, and living in its faith and love, 
have found true rest to their souls, a refuge in all trouble, a 
shelter from every storm. Thus — a phenomenon in the 
world — Christianity has increased to a society of immense 
proportions, though to the eye of some it was small and in- 
significant as a grain of mustard seed. 

The mustard seed most lucidly sets forth the kingdom 
which Christ came to establish as a visible society, as sus- 
ceptible of extensive growth in outward bulk by addition to 
the number of its membership. It emphasizes the smallness 
of its beginning, and gives due prominence to its ultimate 
magnitude. The smallness of the beginning, however, is 
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much more emphatically asserted than the greatness of the 
end. The grain of mustard seed seems a better type of the 
initial state of the kingdom of God than of its ultimate state, 
for no apter emblem of insignificance can possibly be found 
than that which is in the parable declared to be " the least 
of all seeds." But as Dr. A. B. Bruce, in the " Homeletic 
Quarterly," well observ^es : " When we turn from the begin- 
ning to the end, and ask ourselves how far the mustard 
plant, after it has reached its full growth, is a fit emblem 
of the kingdom grown to greatness, we are constrained to 
acknowledge that the aptness of the parable at this point to 
express the truth intended to be taught, is by no means so 
manifest. For the plant at its best is only a great herb ; 
and it can be called a tree only by a latitude in the use of 
words. If it be a tree at all, it is certainly not a great 
tree as the cedar is great, neither are its branches great as 
are the wide-spreading branches of the oak. In the East, 
where it attains monstrous proportions, it may be the greatest 
of all herbs, and create surprise by reaching such a size as 
to entitle it almost to rank among the trees of the forest 
But even there it is after all a thing of puny proportions 
compared with the cedars of Lebanon or the oaks of 
Bashan. ... 

'*What then, must we say that the mustard plant is 
wholly unfit to be an emblem of the kingdom in its ad- 
vanced stage when it has attained its greatness ? Not so ; 
we must bear in mind the difficulty of finding one thing 
which would serve both purposes, and be content if, while 
a specially fit emblem of the early stage of the kingdom's 
history, the object selected be a sufficiently apt emblem 
of the later stage. It would have been very easy to do 
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justice both to the beginning and to the end by making use 
of two emblems, the one to represent the beginning, the 
other the end; likening, for example, the kingdom in its 
beginning to a grain of mustard seed, and in its end to a 
cedar of Lebanon. But the truth to be taught would be far 
more felicitously and impressively set forth if one natural 
object could be found which might serve as an emblem of 
the kingdom in both stages ; and even if the emblem should 
not serve both purposes equally well, it were enough if it 
served them both sufficiently well. Now, this is the actual 
state of the case as regards the mustard seed. It emblems 
the initial state of the Divine Kingdom excellently well, and 
it emblems the final state sufficiently well. It would not 
have been difficult to hit upon a natural' object whose em- 
blematic capabilities would have been the inverse of the one 
actually adopted. An acorn, for example, would have been 
better fitted to convey an idea of the vast magnitude of the 
Christian Church in its advanced stage of growth ; for out 
of the acorn comes the oak. But an acorn would not have 
served so well to convey an idea of the utter insignificance 
of the beginnings of the Church. It is a greater marvel 
that out of a mustard seed should come a mustard tree than 
out of an acorn should come an oak. Possibly the relative 
proportions between seed and tree may not be very unequal, 
but the outgrowth excites more surprise in the one case 
than in the other. We do not wonder much that the acorn 
grows into an oak ; we do wonder when we are told that a 
seed so tiny as that of the mustard plant, which in its own 
nature is only an herb, grows to something like the dimen- 
sions of a tree." And probably this wonder which was general 
iben as well as now, was just the cause why Christ selected 
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the mustard seed as the emblem of His kingdom, in pre- 
ference to an acorn or any other seed from which grew large 
trees. Adapting His lesson to the spiritual capacity of His 
pupils, He used an emblem which fully recognized the mean 
aspect of the kingdom in its initial state, and at the same 
time showed by a natural analogy that though so contempt- 
ible in its present appearance it would yet become a 
considerable phenomenon, commanding general attention 
and respect. He was not so much concerned to give an 
adequate idea of the ultimate greatness of the Institution 
which He came to found, as to indicate that it would not 
always be so insignificant as it was then regarded ; but that 
it would outgrow the dimensions of a garden plant and 
reach the magnitude of an acknowledged tree. And this 
He illustrated from a natural object proverbially small, 
growing into a plant of astounding dimensions. No happier 
selection could have been made ; for among natural objects 
the mustard seed, viewed as the parent of the mustard 
tree, is the most characteristic emblem to indicate ** the 
disproportion between the first beginning and the final result 
of any process," and especially that which it was Christ's 
aim to illustrate, the growth of the Kingdom of Grace. 

The mustard tree therefore supplies a most natural and 
befitting type of the development of the Kingdom of God^ 
from the most obscure beginnings into the highest glory and 
widest amplitude. The smallness and apparent meanness 
of its origin, however, " are no argument against its divinity, 
but rather a presumption in favour of its being Divine. It 
is the way of Divine movements in the world's history to 
begin obscurely and end gloriously ; and it not unfrequently 
happens that there is more divinity in the obscure beginning 
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than in the glorious ending. For while the movement is 
obscure, men are not likely to join it, except as moved 
by the spirit of truth and goodness ; when it has become 
famous, worldly men may join it from byends, and so make 
what at first was a Divine, heavenly thing, undivine and 
earthly enough. Therefore we say that Jesus showed His 
wisdom also in making the mustard plant at its full height 
an emblem of the kingdom in its advanced stage, not 
merely in so far as He thereby accommodated His teaching 
to the spiritual wants and capacities of His hearers," but 
because He thereby presented to view a kingdom large 
enough to satisfy the hope of devout souls without awaken- 
ing ambitious desires and worldly expectations. 

In comparing the Kingdom of Heaven to a grain of 
mustard seed, the symbol was not used for the sake of 
picturesque effect, but to make manifest the nature of that 
kingdom. The Saviour said in effect : The Kingdom of 
Heaven is now in appearance insignificant and impotent, 
but it has within it a Divine Power, which will enable it to 
triumph over all hindrances, and make it ere long great and 
mighty. The law of its development is the law of growth — 
growth from the smallest of seeds to a garden plant of the 

* 

dimensions of a tree. It contains the " seed in itself," and is 
endowed with a propagating force. As forests start from 
acorns and boundless harvests from the solitary germ, so 
the kingdom of God will grow from the incorruptible seed 
which liveth and abideth for ever, until the height thereof 
shall reach ** unto heaven, and the sight thereof to the end 
of all the earth." * True religion, like the power of life, is 
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■expansive, and only reaches its highest stage of advance- 
ment, and only fulfils its sacred mission, when it develops 
and spreads in every direction throughout the system of 
human life. It is in accordance with this principle that 
Christ speaks of His kingdom as a living and life-giving power. 
It has within it an active vital energy by which it cannot fail 
to grow and fill a wider area. There are some philoso- 
phers who maintain that the power of all life is contained, 
in the first instance, inherent in a small seed germ. As 
though we should say that in the first seed the real vital 
force was held which communicated life and growth to all 
succeeding plants of its kind. Now, whether this be scien- 
tifically correct or not, it is true of the life of all real 
religion. This life is in Christ, from whom it is derived 
and by whom it is sustained, and as every living power 
must grow and expand, so the life of Christ, wherever im- 
planted, can no longer remain within the narrow limits to 
which it is at first confined. Like the mustard seed, it rises 
to a stalwart plant. As leaven it must permeate the mass 
of humanity, till the whole is leavened therewith; or, like 
the little acorn which grows into a noble, strong and wide- 
spreading tree, so the power of Christ's life, the vitality of 
true religion, shall cause the Divine kingdom to develop 
and spread its branches till all people, nations and lang- 
uages find the shelter of peace and safety beneath their 
capacious and beneficent protection. 

By the operation of this law of development, the King- 
dom of Grace passes from the humblest beginning to the 
grandest consummation. This is charmingly illustrated by 
Dr. James Hamilton : " The mustard is a tiny seed which, 
50wn in a favourable soil, shoots up and becomes to all 
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intents a tree, so that there is no longer any proportion 
betwixt its ' shadowing shroud ' and the germ from which 
it sprang. Such is the Kingdom of Heaven ; such is the 
history of real religion in an individual mind, in a com- 
munity, in the world at large. Some word in season dropped 
into the ear, or reverting to his memory, the desperado and 
blasphemer is converted ; and that mustard seed, that faith- 
ful saying is developed into the * Pilgrim's Progress * or 
the Olney Hymns. The one copy of the Scriptures which 
had been brought away from the ship Bounty^ and which at 
last changed into a Christian community, the mutineers and 
their children, was a mustard seed : so was the Gospel which 
Columba and his companions brought from Ireland to lona, 
and which, transferred to the mainland, became a mighty 
tree, so that the hills of Caledonia are now covered with the 
shade. The little text, * The just by faith shall live,' in 
the mind of Martin Luther, was the mustard seed from 
which shot up the glorious Reformation. The cradle of 
Bethlehem, the cross of Calvary — that cradle so obscure, 
that cross such a 'foolishness,* such a scandal— were each 
of them a grain of mustard seed, the little and unlikely 
germs from which a tree of life has risen, extending its 
branches over every continent, and inviting within its 
canopy the millions of mankind.'* 

Great resuhs from small beginnings mark the whole de- 
velopment of the Kingdom of Grace. It is said that when 
Thorwaldsen returned to his native land with those rare 
and wonderful works of art which have made his name im- 
mortal, chiselled with patient toil and glowing inspiration in 
Italy, the servants who unpacked them scattered upon the 
ground the straw that w^ wrapped around them. The 
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next summer, flowers from the gardens bi Rome \\ere 
blooming in the streets of Copenhagen, from the seeds 
thus borne and planted by accident. So Christ's lowly, 
quiet workers unconsciously bless the world. They come 
out every morning from the presence of God, and go to 
their business or their household work. And all day long 
as they toil they drop gentle words from their lips, and 
scatter little seeds of kindness about them ; and to-morrow 
flowers from the garden of God spring up in the dusty 
streets of earth, and along the hard path of toil where 
human feet have trod. Thus in silent and unthought 
of ways Christianity finds an entrance into many hearts. 
Through the conversation of a friend, or the reading of a 
book, or the teaching of a minister, it passes into the inner 
man. And so unobtrusively does it enter, and so quietly 
does it carry on its gracious operations, that even the 
subject of it hardly suspects its existence till he feels his 
nature transformed, and '* after God created in righteous- 
ness and true holiness." And then the conversion of one 
soul often issues in the salvation of multitudes. One genu- 
ine convert swells the vital pulsations of the Church, and 
augments her giant energies. Saul of Tarsus was con- 
verted; and in that conversion there was a soul saved 
from death and the hiding of a multitude of sins. But 
that was not all ; that conversion was the launching of one 
of God's comets— a grand soul flying as with angeFs speed, 
and leaving a trail of light for those ** who sat in darkness 
and in the shadow of death ! " The conversion of Paul 
meant Greek philosophy refuted, the preaching of justifica- 
tion by faith, and salvation for Gentiles as well as Jews. 
That mustard seed of life which dropped on the way to 
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Damascus, grew into the glorious tree of the Epistle to the 
Romans, and became laden with that rich heavenly fruit 
which was poured in such unlimited profusion upon the 
Ephesian Church. John Wesley was converted, and the 
salvation of his soul meant a brand plucked from the burn- 
ing, and a man changed from a Church bigot to a Christian 
hero. But something more than that was meant in the 
conversion of Wesley — it meant the lighting of a holy fire 
in England, whose sacred flames were to be enkindled in 
every quarter of the globe. It meant a world knit together 

by the song — 

"Jesus, lover of my soul, 
Let me to Thy bosom fly ; " 

and the placing of a cordon of ministers around the globe 
w^ho should efifect its transformation with a glowing evan- 
gelism. The seed of life which fell from the letters of the 
^intly Fletcher into the prepared soil of Hugh Bourne's 
heart, produced the stately tree of Primitive Methodism, 
''^hose branches with richly-clustered fruit rustle in the 
^nds of three-quarters of the globe. The tiny seed of 
^ospel truth, shaken 'from "Look unto me and be ye 
^^Ved," etc., by the hand of earnest Robert Eaglen, fell 
^^to the heart of Charles Haddon Spurgeon, and forthwith 
^*^ere grew the Metropolitan Church, the Pastors' College, 
^oe Stockwell Orphanage, and other kindred institutions — 
*^<ien with fruit for the gathering of the world. The seed 
^f life deposited in the soil of the renewed nature means 
Reproduction. The results of conversion are perpetually 
Accumulative. Two hundred years ago, a pedlar sold a lad 
A tract, called the " Bruised Reed,'' which led to his con- 
version : that lad was Richard Baxter. In after years Baxter 
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wrote "The Call to the Unconverted," and that was the 
means of bringing a great multitude to God, among otheis 
the celebrated Philip Doddridge. Doddridge penned " The 
Rise and Progress of Religion," which has led thousands 
and tens of thousands into the Kingdom of Heaven, among 
others the illustrious Wilberforce- Wilberforce wrote his 
" Practical View of Christianity," which was the means of 
salvation to multitudes, among others Leigh Richmond and 
Dr. Chalmers. Leigh Richmond wrote the "Dairyman's 
Daughter," which has been as life fix>m the dead to un- 
converted multitudes ; whilst Dr. Chalmers by his bumiiig 
piet}', exalted genius and sterling writings, has done a wcHk 
as universal as the Church, and as far reaching as eternity. 
Thus in the conversion of one sinner we touch a springs 
the force and vibration of which none but God can estimate. 
It is said that the creation of a new star would influence the 
gra^^tation of the most distant region of the universe. In 
like manner the conversion of one soul may involve the 
most tremendous issues, and exercise a benign influence 
on all future generations. Each convert becomes a fresh 
fountain in the desert to increase and heighten the woikfs 
spiritual life, a fresh star in the firmament to diminish die 
world^s spiritual darkness, and to brighten the hemisphese 
of souls ; a fresh force in the moral system, the influence 
which, though small in its commencement, shall extend in 
ever-widening circles, till it shall touch the most 
shores of eternity. 

This law of development, culminating in the multiplicii 
of individual Christians, is observable also in the coi 
increase of the Church, We have this illustrated in 
forms. If the aggressive power of the kingdom be seen 
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vision, the symbol is a small stone increasing in size, velocity 
and conquest, tiU it has borne down all opposition and filled 
the whole world. If presented in its intensive operation in 
parable, the emblem is a particle of leaven, spreading from 
the centre to the circumference, by the subtle process of 
contagion till it has leavened the whole moral lump. If set 
forth in its extensive growth, the type is a mustard plant, 
which develops from the smallest of seeds into a 
stately garden tree, so "that the birds of the air come 
and lodge in the branches thereof" And Christ further 
compared His kingdom to the development and growth of 
a seed ending in the final harvest. This similitude was 
most apropos and beautiful. The Divine Husbandman 
had previously prepared the soil to receive the seed, 
&e rains and dews to moisten it, the magnetism of the 
esirth to thrill its life, and the sunshine to cause it to grow" 
and expand, while He had Himself endowed it with powers 
of multiplication. The Hebrew people, educated by cen- 
turies of oppression into hatred of idolatry, and connected 
with each other by blood, language, and religion, and dis- 
persed over all the earth, were fitting materials from which 
to sdect missionaries of His gospel, The field of the world 
"Was fenced in by Roman armies, levelled by Roman 
government, and traversed by Roman roads, in a security 
and civilization previously unknown. The Greek language, 
fleveloped for centuries by orators and poets and philoso- 
phers, furnished a worthy vehicle for the conveyance of the 
Sublime thoughts of Christ, and was read and spoken by 
edacated men all over the world. Mankind at large were 
vjreary and sick at heart of the inanities of philosophy, 
aild of the absurdities of idolatry, and of the sensuality of 
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atheism, in which such multitudes took refuge from them- 
selves in despair. Thus, when " in the fulness of time God 
sent forth His Son," everything was prepared for a catholic 
and world-wide gospel. In His Incarnation Christ spoke 
to the heart of mankind, and identified Himself with the 
interests of the world. By His death He became fellow 
to every mortal man ; and His burial was the sowing of the 
seed Divine. In His resurrection the buried grain sprang 
up into new life, in faith and hope in every one who believes 
"with the heart unto righteousness." His Gospel He com- 
manded to be preached to every creature and for a witness 
to all nations. He endowed His Church with officers, with 
government, with sacraments, and with a power of propa- 
gandism ; and from year to year since then there has been 
many a glorious earnest of the coming harvest. And though 
nide days have followed ; though the passers by have plucked 
it, and the persecutor has often scorched it, the Lord of 
Hosts has prepared room before it, and caused it to take 
deep root and to fill many portions of the earth. How 
have the little blades of the Twelve Apostles sprung up and 
multiplied in numbers into a mighty harvest! Yet even 
modem Christendom is but an ear in comparison to the 
great harvest multitude which no man can number. 

A glance at the past, therefore, is sufficient to inspire us 
with hope for the future. The kingdom of God, though 
once the least of all seeds, is now the greatest of all trees. 
For many centuries it flourished exclusively in the land of 
Palestine, sheltering God's peculiar people with its foliage, 
and nourishing them with its fiiiit, while the rest of the 
world was left a moral desert But with the advent of the 
new dispensation the spell of this exclusiveness was broken 
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up, and the tree was transplanted and carried to other 
shores, no longer trammelled by forms, nor chained to 
localities, but made free for all the countries of the earth. 
The military conquests of kings, the ambitious schemes of 
politicians, have all been over-ruled by God for the more 
efficient establishment and wider extension of His own 
kingdom. The very colossal power of the Roman Empire 
itself was not only made subservient to its own overthrow, 
but to the progress and triumph of the religion to which it 
was specially hostile. Little did the Emperor Titus imagine 
that, while laying waste the Jewish Kingdom, he was raising 
up on its ruins a kingdom destined speedily to overshadow 
and overturn his own empire, and lay his proud religion in 
the dust. The Roman sword, intent only on self-glorifica- 
tion and the pride of conquest, was wielded by the Almighty 
arm to clear the way for the triumphant march of His own 
kingdom over every nation and empire ; and though that 
sword was often turned against the Church, and wrought 
sad havoc amongst its members, yet each pruning, each 
shoot that it cut off*, became a separate living tree, extend- 
ing to other regions the blessings of the Gospel. Thus the 
plant, whose leaves are for the healing of the nations, was 
diffused by the very efforts made to extirpate it. And in 
this way the kingdom grew and spread, until now its range 
extends from sea to sea, and from the river even unto the 
ends of the earth. Having its roots in faith and its vital 
principle in love, its blossoms are inunortal hopes and its 
fruits eternal life. Having seen the rise and fall of empires, 
this kingdom is at the present day fresher and fairer and 
stronger than at any other era in its history. Having 
weathered the storm of all ages and withstood the attack of 
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all enemies, it has come forth from every conflict with the 
powers of darkness with a renewed youth and life, and 
power for the conquest of the world. Greece, Carthage^ 
Rome — ^where are they? Though once the mightiest of all 
earthly realities, they now belong to the shadows of the past 
But the kingdom of Christ still lives — lives in undiminished 
strength and ever-increasing splendour. " Who cares," said 
Buonaparte, ''for an Alexander, or a Caesar, or a Napoleon 
now ? " Their mighty empires have passed away, as a tale 
that was told, or as the shadow of a dream that was dreamed. 
Who cares for them now ? But, at this moment, there are 
millions upon millions of living men and women who would 
lay down their lives for Christ. His empire is extending its 
frontier, and winning new subjects to its standard every day. 
His kingdom is an everlasting kingdom ; and as it is without 
end, so it is also without bound. But to see it in its gloiy 
we must wait till the present winter is past, and the summer 
of the earth is come ; till for pardon and peace willing mil- 
lions resort to Emanuel, and the Rejected Root has become 
the Plant of Renown. Then the hills of the millenium 
shall be covered with its shade, the boughs thereof shall be 
like goodly cedars, and " the fruit thereof shall shake like 
Lebanon."* And the new heavens and the new earth, 
wherein dwelleth righteousness and peace, shall be the con- 
summation of its perfect development and eternal gloiy. 
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VI. 

" A garden enclosed is my sister, my spouse; a spring skmt up^ a 
fountain sealed. Thy plants are an orchard of pomegranates^ with 
pleasant fruits ; camphire, with spikenard. Spikenard and saffron ; 
calamus and cinnamon, with all trees of frankhuense ; myrrh and 
aloes, with all the chief spices; A fountain of gardens, a well of 
living waters, and streams from Lebanon*^ — Canticles iv. 12-15. 

^* Now there are diversities of gifts, but the same Spirit, And 
there are differences of administrcUions, but the same Lord, And 
there are diversities of operations, but it is the same God whicK 
worketh cUl in cUl.** — /. Cor, xU. 4 — 6. 



CHAPTER VI. 




THE GARDEN ENCLOSED; OR, THE DIVERSITY OF 

RELIGIOUS LIFE. 

ITH the fire of a poet, as well as with the precision 
of a naturalist, did Solomon delight to speak of 
his garden. His descriptions seem as bright as 
summer remembered in winter time, and have a kind of 
out-door freshness, like that of Nature itself. But the 
metaphor in which the Church is compared to a garden 
was not exclusively confined to the royal preacher. Isaiah 
said : " Now will I sing to my wellbeloved a song of my 
beloved touching his vineyard. My wellbeloved hath a 
vineyard in a very fruitful hill. . . . For the vineyard 
of the Lord of hosts is the house of Israel, and the men of 
Judah his pleasant plant." * The heavenly Bridegroom 
when on earth exclaimed, " I am the true vine, and my 
Father is the husbandman.'* t The Apostle Paul adopted 
the same figure, saying — "I have planted, Apollos 
watered; but God gave the increase. ... Ye are 
God's husbandry.'* J Though the Lord of all, ** whose 
is the earth and the fulness thereof," has many gardens, 
orchards and plantations for His glory and delight; yet. 



* Isaiah ▼. i and 7. + John xv. i. % i Cor. iil 6 and 9. 
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when Solomon sang his ode of love, Israel was the only 
" enclosed garden " of the Lord onearth, separated from all 
other plantations — " a chosen generation, a royal priesthood, 
an holy nation, a peculiar people " — * and not numbered 
among the Gentile nations. It was this vision that the 
heathen prophet saw when he said — " How goodly are thy 
tents, O Jacob, and thy tabernacles, O Israel ! As the 
valleys are they spread forth, as gardens by the river's side, 
as the trees of lign aloes which the Lord hath planted, 
and as cedar trees beside the waters." f 

The metaphor of a "garden enclosed'* is strikingly 
suggestive. A garden is enclosed within high walls fofr 
numerous and obviou§ reasons; the tenderness and pre- 
dousness of the plants it contains ; that neither man, nor 
wind, nor any wild beast may be able to injure or destroy 
them ; that no foreign and fruitless seeds may be carried in 
and scattered on the soil, and springing up, absorb the 
strength of the precious plants, and that no passer by may 
be able to pluck its delicious fruits, but that they may be 
preserved till ripe for the owner's use. All these motives 
the heavenly Husbandman had for enclosing His sacred 
garden; He surrounded it with the high partition wall of 
the law, in order to preserve it for His own glory, and as 
loi>g as the garden was bounded by that wall, it so prospered 
that the Psalmist celebrated it in song as a fruitful vine. 
A vineyard was enclosed by a fence to protect it from tb.e 
sheep and the cattle, which were fond of the tender leayes, 
as well as from the wild animals, which made more de- 
structive inroads thereon. Thus the poetic figure of David, 

* i. Peter ii. 9 t Numbers .\xiv. 5 6. 
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representing Israel as a vine brought out of Egypt, so ex- 
quisitely sustained and amplified, is changed to a plaintive 
vail, because through the broken down hedges the boar out 
^ the wood doth waste it, and the wild beast of the field 
4Qth devour it.* The prairie, the open moorland, although 
sown with the seeds of forest trees by the wind of heaven, 
is bare of woods, not only because there is no shelter from 
the wind, but because animals devour the young plants as 
soon as they appear above ground. When, however, a space 
is walled round, the seeds spring up in it freely, and in its 
&vouring climate speedily become tall trees. So it is in 
the Church: it is a garden enclosed, a vineyard walled 
jound firom the open and exposed common of the world, in 
whose genial shelter plants of righteousness planted of the 
Lord, may grow up and flourish in God*s holy place. 

But the value, the beauty and the riches of the typical 
garden were greatly enhanced by having its own fountains 
4Uid wells streaming with refreshing waters. It was provided 
mth living waters to feed its thirsty plants. The Divine 
^mise to the Jewish Church was : " The Lord shall guide 
thee continually, and satisfy thy soul in drought, and make 
fJEtit thy bones : and thou shalt be like a watered garden, and 
like a spring of water, whose waters fail not." t All this, 
however, was exclusively for herself, no other people shar- 
j|pg the gracious blessings. It was "an enclosed spring,'* 
" a sealed fountain ; " and not a single drop was allow^^ 
J9 fio^ forth to refresh the plantations without* The Jewish 
ififppracy was not a missionary church, but ^n '^ enclosed 
ipurden, with a foimtain of living waters ** sealed up." 



Psalm kx^ 8-15. t Isaiah Iviiv ". 
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The Church of God, however, was not destined to remain 
always shut up within that partition wall of the law — that 
garden was not to remain always closed — that rich exhaus- 
less spring was not to be for ever sealed. She was to 
become "A fountain of (many) gardens, a well of living 
waters (no more shut up), and streams from Lebanon." 
The enclosed nursery was to provide the whole earth with 
goodly plants of grace and trees of righteousness — ^the 
sealed up fountain was to pour forth mighty streams of 
living waters in all directions, and change the wilderness of 
the fruitless nations into an Eden, and the desert-like regions 
of earth into a garden of Godi In the days to come 
** Jacob shall take root : Israel shall blossom and bud, and 
fill the face of the worid with fruit." * " Behold, I will do 
a new thing ; . . . I will even make a way in the wil- 
derness, ««^ rivers in the desert." t **Come, my beloved, 
let us go forth into the field ; let us lodge in the villages." \ 
Let gardens be planted and fruits cultivated throughout the 
length and breadth of the wilderness of this world ; let its 
"fields and villages ** be visited, and the trees of righteous- 
ness trained therein. Not in Jerusalem only, but in the 
world at large, wherever there are waiting lilies and pray- 
ing roses — precious plants ripe for salvation and aromatic 
flowers deserving cultivation — cultivate and gather them 
that they may produce fruit to the honour and glory of 
Jehovah. 

These predictions were fulfilled after the Pentecost, when 
in the " fields and villages" of the Gentiles the one *' vine- 
yard" of the Church at Jerusalem was superseded by many 



* Isaiah xxvii. 6. t Isaiah xliiL 19. % Cant viL ii. 
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vineyards, established throughout the countries of the whole 
Roman Empire. Yet all these branches of the growing 
Church formed but one Church universal, under one Head> 
who is Christ. She can now alone be properly compared 
to a precious garden enclosed, containing many and different 
valuable plants. She alone can be spoken of as the Lord's 
garden, and her fruits as the Lord's fruits. . And this garden 
of the Christian Church is still enclosed ; not however by 
the wall of legal enactments and ceremonial observances 
— ^but by the wall of Divine protection and the more 
visible wall of human demarcation and ecclesiastical dis- 
cipline. It is the will of Christ that His people should 
dwell together ; and for this purpose and for the better con- 
servation of true religion, He has appointed a government 
in the Church as the sacred wall of enclosure. Fenced 
round, so as to exclude the bear of the forest and the mis- 
chievous spoiler — its generous soil is kept clear of the 
weeds of immorality and error — and in graceful groups and 
mutually sustaining adjustments God plants and preserves 
His people there. In every age He has protected them ; 
and even in the days of fiercest persecution — when it looked 
as if the hedge were entirely broken down, and the wild 
beast might devour it at his pleasure — even then in some 
Roman catacomb or Vaudois valley God hid His remnant 
and kept up a seed to serve Him. 

But to give the plants vigour and vitality there is " the 
fountain of gardens" — a fountain called both "a well of 
living Walters " and ** streams from Lebanon." The Eastern 
mode of watering trees in a garden is by dividing the water 
from the well or cistern situate in its midst into rivulets, to 
run along the rows of trees; and so in the absence of rain 
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provide a constant artificial supply. ** Even in our own isle, 
with all its clouds and vapours, there is danger lest the 
garden be burnt up ; and when the leaves hang flaccid (m 
the newly-planted shrub, and when the delicate blossoms 
shrivel up, refusing to open to the scorching beam ; as soon 
as the sun has set, you have to go to the brook or to the foun- 
tain and lave the^ roots with a plentiful libation ; and then 
when the morrow dawns, the leaves spread out so broad and 
firm, and the reviving blossoms look up and thank you 
with a smile. But in sultrier lands they do not even trust to 
this." Gardens being often cultivated in the midst <^ a 
desert, pipes gind aqueducts are laid to reach the hills, and 
the water that starts frpm the summit or sides of the moun- 
tains pours through these aqueducts and saturates every 
root in the garden. In the gardens of Damascus, for in- 
stance, many channels are dug through which the rills 
meander along, and convey to the foot of every pomegranate 
or orange tree ** streams from Lebanon." Lebanon is rich 
in rivers and fountains, fed by the eternal snows that crown 
its summit and the vapours which they condense. The 
streams of Lebanon were proverbial for their abundance 
and beauty in the days of Solomon, and their cold flowing 
waters were types of richness and luxury, some of them even 
obtaining classic celebrity. These Lebanon streams which 
have melted from the snowy peaks, after refreshing the tall 
cedars, come down to the sultry plains and convert the 
dusty expanse into an earthly paradise. The world-^moed 
Damascus orchards do not depend on any tank or pond ; 
but they drink ** living water," and convert into cool shadow 
and delicious fruits the liquid treasure which the firiendly 
mountain has hoarded from the preceding winter. 
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The garden of Christ, too, has fountains and streams of 
living waters. Fountains of Divine truth and grace, and 
streams of Divine communion constantly supply it with 
un^iiling refreshment. Though surrounded by a desert — 
the barrenness of the world and the sterility of sin — the 
garden is luxuriant. It is irrigated with the water of life 
from the throne of God and the Lamb. To say nothing of 
periodic rains and weekly showers — the reviving irrigation 
of sanctified Sabbaths and communion feasts, of daily texts 
and hourly prayers— the Comforter's presence and the 
Saviour's promises, supply the garden with waters from the 
wells of Salvation. The Word of God, secret and social wor- 
ship ; the ordinances of the sanctuary and the institutions 
of religion are channels through which these waters flow; 
channels along which the streams from regions overhead, 
even from the everlasting hills, are conveyed to the garden^ 
until it becomes to the moral desert of life an Elim, with 
twelve wells of water and three score and ten palm trees. 

The charming characteristic of the garden enclosed is, 
however, its marvellous diversity. It contains beauty and 
sweetness and " love with many delights." This extensive 
enclosure has lofty table lands — " the mountains of myrrh 
and the hills of frankincense'*** — covered with stately 
trees and fruitful vineyards, and surrounded in the valleys 
below with verdant pastures and " beds of spices."t It is 
the home of plants, some famous for beauty and others for 
their medicinal virtues ; some that are prized for rich per- 
fume and others for their pleasant fruits. Not only are 
there orchards of pomegranates with avenues of cypresses^ 

'^^^ ^— ^■^— — — ■- ■ - ■ ■ - — -■- - ■-■■ I.-. _■■■-, -^ . . .^ ^ 

* Cant, iv, 6. + Cant. vi. 2. 
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but spikenard and saffron; calamus and cinnamon, trees of 
frankincense and all the chief spices. Variety is at once 
the essential law and characteristic feature of the garden. 
Hence the appositeness of the metaphor ! Nothing could 
better illustrate religious diversity. Amongst our plants and 
trees there are considerable varieties, none are exactly alike 
— precisely of the same size and shape and of the same 
degree of fruitfulness. There is the gnarled and wide- 
spreading sturdy oak, the waving branches of the flexible 
willow; the rugged elm, the stately poplar; the shrubby 
myrtle, the graceful •* lady ash ; " the solid maple, the tall 
straight dusky fir ; the sweeping beech with its sylvan tresses 
of unnumbered dyes and the wild luxuriance of the broad- 
leafed banana ; the common larch, in lieu of bells, hanging 
its scarlet blossoms from every pointed arch of its green 
pagoda, and the terraced cedar with cones uprising through 
each verdant lawn of tender leafiy; the spacious chestnut 
enclasping the glebe in its bountiful branches, and the russet 
foliage and bright red globes of the pomegranate ; the stiff, 
stout holly disdainful of the breeze, the fidgety aspen all 
in a flutter at the faintest sigh; the solemn C)rpress with 
every oppressed twiglet pointing up to Heaven, and the 
upright palm rising high as if to exhibit the great clusters of 
dates that hang round its tapering neck, or to entice the 
soft evening breezes to sport with its feathery foliage. And 
when we turn from the woodland to the garden bower or 
•orchard grove, we still find charming varieties. Here we 
have the vine with its fiiiitfulness, the olive with its fatness, 
the fig tree with its sweetness, the lemon, apple and citron 
trees with their golden fruit, and the orange with its "veget- 
able gold;" while the superb rose, the graceful lily, the 
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aromatic calamus and trees of frankincense enhance the 
charm of diversity. It is this variety that gives a witching 
charm to the landscape of a garden or a woodland scenery. 
No two plants or trees exhibit the same appearance. One 
draped in sombre foliage looks like a funeral pall; another 
rich in colouring appears as if the glories of sunset had been 
distilled into it. One is clad in uniform greenness, and 
even in winter time is a picture of beauty more exquisite far 
than some in their sunnier prime ; another is decked with 
glowing hues and lights up the forest like a pillar of fire. And 
as the plants and trees of a garden are endlessly diversified, 
so are the trees of righteousness. Some are distinguished for 
their form, others for their bloom; some for their firagrance 
and others for their utility. Some stand out conspicuously, 
and are seen most to advantage when growing by them- 
selves, and others rejoice in the sympathy of their kind, and 
look lovelier when seen in graceful groups. Some thrive 
on the moist soil of affliction ; some even prefer the cold 
borders of the snow ; others spring fi-om the crevices of the 
rock, and climb vigorously over difficulties and opposition. 
Some require a sunny exposure, and then send their goodly 
boughs over the wall ; others need the rill of living water 
to be ever flowing at the roots. Some, orchid-like, con- 
trive to live almost without visible means of sustenance; 
and others retreat into shady nooks, ** strengthened unto all 
patience and longsuffering with joyfulness." 

This profiise variety is produced by the force of individu- 
ality. In the kingdom of trees the life of each is distinguished 
firom the other by the character of its trunk or limbs, the 
shape and colour of its leaves or manner of its growth. 
Each tree is distinct, and derives its own sustenance from 
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the soil in which it stands, and b^ die exercise of its crnn 
functions imbibes that which is congenial to its mtm naliue; 
and then expands itself in its own way, having its own 
peculiar stem and branch, leaf and hue. The foliage of 
each is varied in tints, £nom the ddicate hue of the 3iroiiiig 
larches, thFongh every gradation of gieei to the dark fimeial 
dress of the ancient 3rew. As with the foim and appear- 
ance, " so with the baik or the timber ; the ebony snkiog 
like stone, the coit on the crest of the billow ; the dder so 
soft and spongy, the box in its firm stractme retentive of die 
finest engraving ; the homely deal, the thyme veneer emu- 
lating the spots qS. the panther or the phrmes of the peacodc : 
beantxfal some, but usefiil aH, and not to be interchanged 
with advantage. An ashen bow woold be no better dun 
a yew-tree lance ; iron do not choose the fir for die prince's 
table ; and even England's oak would make a sony mast for 
* some great admiraL' " 

Through all God^s kingdoms we trax:e the chaim of infi- 
viduality, and we find it when we rise to man. The person 
who has within him a lii'if^ soul will ex}»ess his own tone; 
his idiosyncrasies will appear: having his own mind, te 
win have his own &ce, and voice and gait. He may be of 
an inferior mould, but he is natural, and will possess an 
individuality. " He is mind, not a machine — a voice, not 
an edio— a growth, not a manufacture." There are endless 
individualities in hmnan nature, and for every form tsA 
style abundant use ; and it is best when diey are not trans- 
posed. ^ Melancthon would have made a poor sobstitBte 
for Lather ; but the absence of Mdandhon would have ^A 
it a poorer Reformation. Great as was theirxvobtionoftlic 
Sunday Schoc^ it was not revealed to Bishop Buder, W 
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was reserved for Robert Raikes ; and yet if the former had 
not written the ' Analogy/ it may be doubted if the latter 
could have supplied the desideratum. And although 
Jeremy Taylor and John Bunyan had each a fine fancy, 
the world is now agreed that if they had changed places, 
they could have made it no better ; we are quite content 
with the Pilgrim of the one, and the Golden Grove of the 
other." As individuals men are only fragments. God 
makes the race in parts and then gradually puts them to- 
gether. What one lacks another supplies; and thus the 
deficits and surpluses of character are the wheels in the 
great mechanism of life. In the garden of Christ this is 
specially true. There is the individual life which God has 
given to each ; and though each may bear a resemblance in 
general outlines and characteristics, yet each has some 
special peculiarity of his own. The saints of God are very 
similar in general features; they have a family likeness, 
and are alike so far as they bear the image of the heavenly 
Adam. Their faith, their aim, their hopes are one. But 
each reveals some special divergence from the general 
type, and in all we recognize the distinction of individuality. 
In one person there is impulse, in another prudence; in one 
there is patience, in another courage ; in one placidity, in 
another enthusiasm; one has the sanguine temperament, 
the other the sympathetic : hence that which is lacking in 
one is made up by another or complemented by alL Maiy 
and Martha are necessities : there will be no feast for Christ 
if there be no Martha, there will be no audience for the 
Master if there be no Mary. 

The Church of Christ contains characters the most 
diverse. Each member often excels in some gracious trait 

L 
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which the other lacks- In one Christian reverence pre- 
dominates ; in another hope — ^in another faith, in another 
love, in another joy ; the piety of one is retiring, that of 
another is bold and aggressive. Each one illustrates some 
special virtue. The manifold grace of God works in no 
two alike. The characters which God's people exhibit ; the 
experiences through which they pass; the circumstances 
in which they are placed, are in no two cases precisely 
similar. There are diversities of mental endowments and 
social position, of moral tastes and spiritual aptitudes. 
Each believer has what the others have, but each blends 
the gifts of the Spirit in different proportions, and forms 
a distinct compound of them according to his own natural 
temperament, and his peculiar experience of the grace of 
God. The infinite depth and fulness of the new life 
manifest themselves in the rich variety of forms in which 
they are embodied in the lives of men. It is man that 
creates monotony I He fills a garden with the self-same 
vegetation ; clothes whole communities in grey, or drab, or 
russet ; and tries to reach perfection by making each person 
the fac-simile of his fellow. But life constantly changes 
its forms ; trees dress themselves in new beauty ; and birds 
moult their plumage every year. And the elevation of the 
type in nature is accompanied by an increased variety in 
its specific forms. The Christian being the highest type 
of earthly life, exhibits therefore, a greater variety of 
character. " There are diversities of gifts and diversiti^ 
of operation, but the same spirit." Every individual case 
is an individual variety, contributing towards the crowning 
excellency of the " garden enclosed" — ^infinite diversity. 
This variety is due then, to a great extent, to the 
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diversity of the natural constitution of the individual with 
whom grace comes in contact, and in whom it develops. 
Of this we have abundant proof. Within the garden of 
the Church there is Abel, with his righteousness, oflfering 
an acceptable sacrifice in the early dawn of creation, 
fenoch pursuing his saintly walk in company with God, and 
obtaining the testimony that he pleased the Holy One ; 
and Noah, in stedfastness obeying the Divine Word, and 
as* a reward lifted, with his family, above the deluge, and 
anchored on the Ararat of rest. There, too, may we find 

r 

Melchisedec, king of peace and priest of righteousness, 
sublimely unique amongst the sons of men ; Abraham, the 
over-topping saint who, athwart the expanse of nineteen 
centuries, with his clear-eyed, time-penetrating faith, could 
see Christ's day and exult with a disciple's joy ; and Job, 
the Gentile prince, strong in passive endurance and imperial 
in the empire of woe ; Isaac, in calm meditation, and godly 
fear; Rebecca, obe3dng the call of God with holy and 
willing alacrity; Jacob, wrestling for a blessing like an ath- 
lete, and prevailing like a prince ; and Joseph, as affluent in 
filial love, stainless chastity, and unswerving loyalty to God, 
zk he was in the treasures of Egypt : — Moses, the law-giver 
<jf Sinai, the deliverer of Israel, and the historian of the 
world, who ** was very meek above all the men which were 
uipon the face of the earth";* Aaron, his brother and oracle, 
beaiing in his hand the divine credential of the mystic rod; 
a&d Miriam, making up the family trio, and with her 
timbrel of praise, conducting the choral anthem of a new- 
K)rii nation. Here, too, are Joshua, in all the chivalrous 

• Numbers xii. 3. 
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pride of sanctified courage ; Caleb, with unsparing devotioni 
fully following the Lord ; and Rahab, of Jericho, receiving 
God's messengers with peace : — ^Jabez, the honourable, with 
his largeness of heart ; Deborah, the prophetess, with her 
patriotism ; Gideon the soldier, with his magnanimity ; 
Ruth the Moabitess, with her attachment to God's people ; 
Hannah the godly mother, who sanctified her child from 
his birth and trained him for the Lord for ever; Eli, 
the faithless father, trembling as high-priest for the ark 
of God; and Samuel the prophet, priest and judge, with 
keen sagacity and singleness of heart. Here also we find, 
the lovely Jonathan, the ideal of a friend, embodied in 
unselfish disinterestedness and untired constancy ; kingly 
David ennobled into an exalted saint, oflfering the sacrifice 
of ecstatic adoration, whose "glorying" slept so lightly 
that the softest touch awoke it,* and whose palpitating 
psaltery was so accustomed to Hallelujahs, that sorrow 
struck them out as readily as joy, and oft as he changed 
the chords the loyal harp would only sing the praises of 
Jehovah; and the towering Solomon, with his wisdom 
variegated with his many-coloured experience, and both, 
** profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for in- 
struction in righteousness."t Here too Elijah, with his daunt- 
less courage, bright with the triumphs of Carmel ; Elisha, with 
his faithfulness amid corrupt society and prevalent apostacy; 
the Sarepta widow, with her generous hospitality rewarded 
by unfailing stores; the rustic Amos — the wild rose firom 
Tekoa pastures; the royal Hezekiah with his prayerfiil 
career and godly sincerity; Mannasseh, crimsoned with the 

* Psalm Ivii. 8. t 2 Tim. Hi. i6. 
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flush of true repentance ; and the pious Josiah, mellow with 
early tenderness of heart Here are Isaiah, all aglow with 
the promises divine, of the glories of a better time ; 
Jeremiah in his plaintiveness, weeping over the desolation 
of the present; Ezekiel, dark with divine mysteries and 
startling with symbolic signs; Habakkuk, bright with his 
joy in God; and the saintly intrepid Daniel, whose lofty 
statemanship and spotless career, merited the distinction 
** A man greatly beloved ; *' * and, near him three noble 
plants — Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego — so fragrant 
in unfaltering loyalty to God that seven-fold furnace heat 
but increases its perfume : — Ezra the scribe, meditating 
in the Law of the Lord; Nehemiah the cupbearer, restor- 
ing the faded glory of the material Jerusalem ; and Esther 
the queen, showing maternal love for the children of her 
people. 

And hard by, in a newer part of the garden, there are 
Mary clad in virgin purity and lovely in graceful lowliness ; 
good old Simeon, in the decline of his life, budding anew 
with lively hope ; John the Baptist, the harbinger of the 
day-spring from on high, luminous with the beams of 
uncompromising fidelity; — Peter, sanguine and daring, 
penetrated with the flame of unctuous zeal; James and 
John, the sons of thunder, the one ethereally contemplative, 
an embodiment of the power of love; the other, immoveably 
rigid and determined in defence of his Saviour's honour; 
and that other James, with his ethical nature and judicial 
aptitude, surnamed " the Just," to whom the helm of the 
Church in Jerusalem was first committed; Judas, the 

«' p — ■ ■ I i I 

* Daniel x. 11. 
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brother of James, whose Epistie startles the reader like ap 
alarm-bell rung at midnight ; Thomas, cautious and scru* 
tinizing, slow to take things on trust, demanding the full 
satisfaction of his reason, the very last man to be imposed 
upon by his likings j Matthew the publican, the writer pf 
the Gospel that bears his name, sublimely content to be 
hidden behind his Lord \ Simeon the zealot, bearing his 
publican-brother pleasant company ; Nathanael, the Israelit^ 
indeed, radiant in his guilelessness ; Luke the physician, 
with a friendship that no trials can impair ; Nicodemus, 
rich and learned, with his earnest enquiry after truth ; tl^ 
Samaritan pitcher-plant, with her earthen vessel full of 
living water \ Mary of Bethany, with her blessed chqic^ ; 
the woman of the city, with gratitude's delicate perfum^ ; 
the Centurion of Capemaimi, clothed with humility ; tjip 
Syrophenician, irresistible in her importunity ; Bartim^u^ 
superior to all rebuflf in his inflexible re^plution : Zaccheus^ 
the tax-gatherer, unrivalled in prompt restitution $^ 
readiness to receive his Lprd ; the Malefactor, blooming ip 
the darkness of Calvary, like the flo^^ering Cereus ; Mfljr 
Magdalene, the rose of the resurrection mom ; Stephen^ 
made royal, with his martyr crown; Paul the pre- eminent 
saint and chief of the Apostles, with his absorbing devojdon 
to the Cross of Christ, in whom the beloved image of h^ 
Master shone in every type and shadow of the old economy ; 
Barnabas the good, full of the Holy Ghost ; Dorcas wi^ 
her charities to the widowed and the poor; Appljos "thj& 
eloquent, mighty in the Scriptures and fervent in the Spirit";* 
Timothy with his unselfish readiness to serve ; Lydia, witlji 



* Acts xyiii. 24-25. 
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her open heart and her kindness to the servants of Jesus \ 
the Philippian gaoler, in one night blossoming into a tre^ 
of righteousness; Aquila and Priscilla with a church in 
their house; Corinthian Gains with his hospitality^ and 
gentle Epaphroditus with his pastoral sensibility; — Philemon 
who refreshed the bowels of the saints, and Onesiphorus 
who cheered Christ's prisoners in their chains ; Lady elect 
with her charming sons and Epaphras the Colossian azalea, 
white all over with the snow flowers of intercession ; and 
not to $peak of a host of others, that pretty flower bed of 
little children which Jesus blessed, pouring His loving 
smiles upon them like showers of golden sunbeams upon 
a bed of roses, because '' of such is the kingdom of 
heaven." 

Ph beautiful variety! exquisite diversity! In Christ'^ 
garden, there are specimens of all kinds of sinners gathered 
from all part^ of the ivorld, to illustrate the efficacy of hi$ 
]>lo9d and the power of His sovereign grace. As Dr. 
J. Hamilton appositely observes : — "Just as we have seen 
in a garden a whole plot devoted to a favourite flower, a 
border where none but carnations or verbenas bloom, so 
within the ^eat enclosure of Christ's own Church, are many 
distinct communities — * Churches ' as we call them, but in 
reality only so many clumps or denominations of the one 
great Church ; and to the eye which is not entirely wedded 
to a particular tint or pattern, there is a beauty in the 
groups which bring richly together distinctive attributes : — 
in Presbyterian order and Wesleyan fervour, in Cctogre- 
gational liberty and Anglican obedience, in Moravian 
devotedness and Quaker contentment, in the godliness 
l^rhich makes the Lutheran so happy and endearing in the 
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life that now is, and which fixes the Calvinist so sublimely 
on the life that is to come. And as with communities so 
with individual members ; there is boundless and beautifiil 
variety. Here are flowers so fair that whilst you eye them, 
you kindle up and become for the moment a brighter, 
sunnier man; and between the leaves of your bible or 
memorandum-book you treasure up one blossom of the 
heath or the heart's-ease to recall that vision of delight 
And there flowers so fragrant, that though you care not to 
take their picture, — like the myrrh or the spikenard they 
have no peculiar grace or any brilliancy of bloom, — ^you 
love the spot they haunt, and as you pass, there comes over 
your spirit a visitation soft and soothing, which you 
scarcely notice for the moment, but which makes you bless 
their memory. And so there are lovely characters — chris- 
tians whom it does you good to look upon ; whose beauty 
of holiness beautifies the beholder, so that in their presence 
he is actually a more generous and unworldy man ; and 
quotable christians, — men whose good deeds or edifying 
words you can chronicle, so that long after they are gone 
you can still open the biographic record and recall in un- 
faded freshness the trait of goodness or the word in season. 
And there are fi:agrant characters. You can scarcely define 
their excellence ; you cannot quote their brilliant sayings, 
and their deeds do not make anecdotes : and yet such a 
sweet savour of Christ surrounds them, and with such an 
atmosphere of love and goodness do they fill their daily 
sphere, that the nooks to which memory loves to fly back 
and nestle are the bowers which they gladdened and the 
homes which they blessed by the perpetual Jime of their 
presence. But besides the beautiful and the firagrant, — the 
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characters which shed over the Church's face its loveliness 
and which fills its precincts with a heavenly charm, there 
are the firuitful,— 'the pomegranates and pleasant fruits,' — 
the men to whose substantial services, to whose thought- 
ful kindnesses, and generous deeds, and systematic labours 
the world is so much indebted/' These are recognized 
in the evangelists who go everywhere preaching the 
word; the teachers who spend and are spent in our 
Sunday Schools; the disciples of Dorcas who make gar- 
ments for the poor; the messengers of the Lord — the 
world's truest philanthropists and benefactors — ^visiting 
firom house to house that they may elevate intelligence 
and purify morals, relieve the necessitous and console the 
SOTTOwful ; and who like their great and loving Master go 
^*about doing good." 

Such then is the charming diversity of beauty and benefi- 
cence, firagrance and fruitfiilness produced by the good 
Spirit of God and brought together in the sacred enclosure 
of the Christian Church. And the poet — Mason Goode — 
viewing the varied excellence of this redeemed and re- 
generate community, sang with loving complacency : — 

" My bride I my love ! in thee perfection meets : 
A garden art thou, jfilled with matchless sweets ; 
A garden walled, those matchless sweets to shield ; 
A spring enclosed, a fountain fresh and sealed ; 
A paradise of plants, where all unite, 
Dear to the smell, the palate, or the sight ; 
Of rich pomegranates, that at random blow ; 
C3rpress and nard in fragrant gales that flow ; 
Nard, saffron, cinnamon — the dulcet airs 
Deep through its canes the calamus prepares ; 
The scented aloes, and each shrub that showers 
Gums from its veins, and spices from its flowers, 
O pride of gardens ; fount of endless sweets I 
Well-spring of all in Lebanon that meets." 
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** / AM^ the true vine, and my Father is the husbandtnan,^*-^ 
John XV, I. 

** I am the vine, ye are the branches'—John xv, 5. 

'' At thai day ye shall hum thai I am in my Father, and ye 
in me, and I in you,**'-John xiv, 20. 

^^ Holy Father, keep through thine own name those wham thou 
■hast given me, that they may be one as we are,**— John xvii, 11. 

** I in them, and thou in me, that they may be made perfect in 
4me,^~John ocvU. 23. 

^^Endeavouring to keep the unity of the Spirit in the bond of 
peace. There is one body, and one Spirit, even as ye are called in 
one hope of your ccdling; One Lord, one faith, one baptism. One 
God and Father of all, who is ahffve ail, and through ail, and in 
you all,** — Eph, iv, 3-7. 

" Of whom the whole family in heaven and earth is named,** — 
Eph, Hi, 15. 

** Christ is the head of the Church : and he is the Saviour of the 
body**— Eph, v, 23. 

** There is neither Jew nor Greek, there is neither bond nor free, 
there is neither male norfemcUe : for ye dre all one in Christ Jesus. ** 
^•^Gal, Hi, 28. 



CHAPTER VII. 




THE TRUE VINE; OR, THE CENTRE OF 
CHRISTIAN UNITY. 

NITY in diversity, is a principle by which the 
whole creation is pervaded ; and, as the Creator 
of the universe is the Father of the spirits ol 
men, Ke has adapted the one to the other; "and whilst 
the variety is a source of immediate and universal enjoyment, 
the oneness which underlies that variety is to the more 
thoughtful minds at once the germ of poetry and the root 
of natural religion.'' The unity is beautiful, but it is more 
emphatic because of the variety. Variety adds to tlie beauty 
and constitutes the highest unity — unity in diversity. The 
varieties of nature are endless, and at first-sight her objects- 
appear distinct and somewhat dissimilar, but a closer in* 
spection reveals a latent identity and discloses a vital unity 
underlying them all. The mountains lift their hoary heada 
to the clouds, while at their feet the verdant valleys, musical 
with streams, open their broad bosoms to the light; the 
rivers wind their silvery waters through long circuitous paths 
and the ocean rolls its majestic waves and lifts up its voice 
in solemn bass to God ; while the woodland trees gleam in 
the glory of the rising and setting sun like shafts of ruby^ 
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and the spreading plains sweep away to the horizon till 
they seem to touch the sky ; but hills and vales, rivers and 
seas, forests and plains all harmoniously unite to make one 
earth. In the firmament above, " there is one glory of the 
sun, and another glory of the moon, and another glory of 
the stars: for one star difFereth from another star in glory:"* 
but all the lights of heaven which shine in their bewildering 
variety of splendour and size, from the faintest star to the 
brightest sun that pours his floods of variegated light over 
the boundless realms of space make only one universe, 
which rolls its blended praises in quiet and ceaseless har- 
monies up to God. The multiform forces of the natural 
world have their counterpart in the physical and animal 
" All flesh is not the same flesh/' + There is flesh of all 
kinds, forms, and sizes : the variety is boundless ! And yet 
all the tribes of men scattered over the four quarters of the 
globe, so diverse in colour and language, character and 
customs, displaying such an amazing diversity of life, are 
biit one race : and the endless variety of the teeming tribes 
of the watery universe ** wherein are things creeping in- 
numerable, both small and great beasts,'* \ up through all 
the forms of life found upon the earth, to the feathered 
races of the air that make the woods vocal with their 
melody and pour their music from the clouds only con- 
stitute one animal kingdom. And this ultimate identity 
running through the multifarious forms of creation forces 
oh oiir minds the conviction that the Creator is one, and 
that they are the filling up of one Great plan, all bearing 
the stamp of the self-same intelligence. 

■ •i 

• I Cor. XV. 41. + I Cor, xv. 39. % Psalm civ. 25. 
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This principle in nature finding affinity in the human 
intellect, accounts for the force which men feel in analogic- 
al reasoning and the delight they derive from metaphorical 
language. There is a propensity in the minds of most 
persons to seek amongst interesting objects points of 
resemblance; and when some intuition keener than our 
own reveals that resemblance we bow to its truth and ad- 
mire its beauty. This tendency to metaphor is not born 
of the fancy of man but has its foundation in the mind and 
method of Deity, whose thoughts and works and ways are 
all in harmony, so that what we call the imagination of the 
poet, if his reading be correct, is really the logic of Omnisc- 
ience. But the most blessed harmony and blended beauty 
of even the Deity are contained in the one masterpiece 
of Infinite Wisdom in whom all diversities co-exist and 
make up one matchless unity. To quote the words of Dr. 
James Hamilton — " In Christ at once very God and very 
riiian, the Father of eternity, and yet for a season the tenant 

r 

of the tomb ; in Christ, with his glorified materialism and 
prae-material divinity, our Brother, and yet the Son of the 
Highest, the Root and yet the offspring of David, we have 
the substance of all shadows, the conciliation of all op- 
posites, the acme of every excellence, the pinnacle of every 
perfection, the glorious and ultimate Unity in whom centre 
4nd co-exist the whole of Creation's boundless diversities. 
Like creatures flying through the night, we touch what feels 
at first a separate leaf . . . but it proves to be the 
outmost twig of a great tree. Traced down a little way, 
the little twig joins another, and both together spring from 
a branch, which followed out is found with its twin branch 
ta issue from a goodly bough, till at last all branchings and 
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bifurcations conduct you back to the ultimate unit/ in die 
common trunk and central stem. So, every object in 
Nature, and every incident in Providence, howevor isolated 
it may appear for a moment, is found to have relatioas 
which link it to some other, and these again have a con- 
nexion which leads back to something deeper and still more 
intimate; till at last in the Alpha and.Om^a, the tree of 
Life Himself, you reach the source of all variety and die 
centre of each divergence, the counter-part to every Helxew 
type and the key to Nature's mighty emblem." 

Since the God-man therefore, is that adorable Unity 
which includes and harmonizes all diversities of goodness 
and beauty, we at once perceive that there is a foundation 
in the very nature of things for the abundant typical instruc- 
tion of Scripture and we are thus prepared to recogniie 
with what significance the Saviour said concerning Himsdf 
" I am THE TRUE VINE.'' The vine was one of the richest 
products of the soil of Palestine. To the Jew it was die 
type of all that was excellent, fhiitfiil and prosperous ! It 
therefore fiimishes some of the most beautiful illustrations 
of Scripture and there are more than sixty references to it 
within the Sacred volume. The vine has been cultivated 
from the remotest antiquity and by some it is considered to 
be as old as the human race. Representations of it are to 
be found in the early sculptured monuments of Egypt and 
Ass}Tia; while the Bible carries its history back to the days 
of Noah who *' began to be an husbandman, and he planted 
a vineyard." • Like other plants which have been fiom 
earliest times associated with man, it is difficult to discover 

* Genesis ix. 20 
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its native locality. It is generally believed that the moun- 
tainous region between the Euphrates and the Caspian sea 
to the north-east of Palestine is its original country. From 
this, its native region, the vine has been gradually intro- 
duced into other lands. Amid the great revolutions of 
society it may be traced in its gradual distribution over the 
surface of the globe, and now its range extends from the 
shores of the new world to the utmost boundaries of the old. 
Its progressive cultivation and extensive growth have con- 
tributed largely to human industry ; and the extraordinary 
productiveness of vineyards has amply repaid the skill and 
care with which the vine-dressers have plied their art The 
Jews have a tradition that it was first planted by God's own 
hand amid the richly variegated scenery of the valley of 
Hebron. The climate of the hill country of Judaea, certainly 
suits it so admirably, that it might have been indigenous 
there. It was from the Judaean valley of Eschol that the 
spies carried away the gigantic clusters of grapes which 
were regarded by the Israelites as an evidence of the fertility 
of the land. Vineyards from time immemorial have 
abounded in Palestine, and even in the present neglected 
state of the country, modem explorers, in traversing the 
district round about Bethlehem, have discovered a most 
delightful valley — ^the valley of Eschol — fiill of aromatic 
herbs and abounding with vines, producing grapes of the 
largest size and most luscious taste. 

The vine is one of the most graceful, and take it all in 
all, most perfect of plants. Some plants possess one part 
or quality more highly developed ; " but for the harmonious 
development of every part and quality — for perfect balance 
of loveliness and usefulness, there are none to equal the 

H 
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vine." And yet its beauty is not of a glaring or self-assert- 
ing character, but quiet and unobtrusive. It is not possessed 
of showy coloured flowers; but is distinguished for the 
gracefulness of its foliage — the fragrance of its blossoms — 
the exquisite symmetry of its fruit — and its full, over- 
spreading luxuriance. Its stem and leaves are among the* 
most elegant in shape and hue, so that they present a 
complete model of beauty ; ** while its fruit is botanically 
the most perfect, and aesthetically, painters tell us, that ta 
study the perfection of form, colour, light and shade, uxuted 
in one object, we must place before us a bunch of grapes. 
In every country where it is cultivated the vine forms one 
of the most beautiful features of the landscape ; and the 
sunny south has received the poetic name of * the land of 
the vine,* from the predominance of the vineyards in the 
scenery." During the Incarnated life of Christ it flourished 
on the terraced hill-sides of Judah in rich exuberance and 
the glen-banks round Jerusalem were covered with vine- 
yards. The vine was the staple product of the whole hilL 
country of Judah ! It wreathed the trellised cottages and 
festooned the trees with its luxuriant drapery ; it adorned 
the gardens with its clusters of golden or purple fruit, and 
beautified the landscape of Palestine from the vales of 
Eshcol to the heights of Lebanon. No wonder therefore, 
that one of the most interesting and sublime episodes dur- 
ing the ministry of our Saviour was connected with the 
vine. The opinion of RosenmuUer is, that during the- 
celebration of the Passover Christ had delivered to His- 
disciples the matchless discourses contained in the 13th 
and 14th chapters of John; and the Feast being over He- 
took them to the Temple. The national emblem of Judah. 
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fruitful vine — overhung the porch of the Temple in a 
colossal cluster of golden grapes. The branches, tendrils 
and leaves were of the finest gold ; and the grape bunches 
consisted of costliest jewels. As the Saviour and his dis- 
ciples passed to and fro, this figure of the vine, thus blazing 
with gold and jewels, would attract their attention. Their 
eyes were rivetted by its dazzling magnificence, and while 
thus absorbed Christ said unto His diciples, ^ I am the true 
vine! How forcible, appropriate, and significant the image! 
No lovelier metaphor could be chosen to set forth the 
glories of Him who was ** the chiefest among ten thousand 
and the altogether lovely," * who reconciled in Himself the 
extremes of universal excellence, and united the variously 
coloured rays of moral perfection in one glorious emanation 
of holiness and love. The vine is a perennial and not an 
annual plant, and therefore it very aptly represents the 
permanent spiritual imion of the disciples of Christ with 
Himself. It is also an exogen, whose characteristic is 
continuous growth and increase of branches by annual 
additions of new layers to the outside next to the bark. 
Belonging therefore to the highest order of plant life ; the 
beauty of its appearance and the usefulness of its proper- 
ties corresponding with the perfection of its structure, it 
most expressively shadows forth the highest type of human 
nature — the Son of Man, in whom that nature is sublimated. 
Christ is not an endogen — a plant constructed by successive 
augmentations from within and elongation at the summit — 
growing in stately majesty like the palm in the desert and 
rearing its branchless trunk like a Corinthian pillar— grace- 
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fill but solitary — and drinking in by means of its beautiful 
crown of foliage all the fervid sunshine and the rich dews 
of heaven for its own selfish individual use. He is on the 
contrary, an exogen, a vine growing in the crowded vine- 
yards sending out branches on every side, repeating the 
general type in numberless miniature copies of its own form 
and structure, and converting all the influences of heaven 
and earth into means of nourishment and growth for its 
whole social economy. 

But it is to the twining habit of the vine, rather than to 
its characteristic beauty, that Christ directs attention as a 
symbol of Himself in relation to the Father. An inde- 
pendent tree, like a palm, an apple, or a fig tree, capable of 
standing and growing erect without help firom any other 
plant would not have expressed the dependence of the Son 
upon the Father; therefore a trailing, twining plant that 
needs support like the vine is chosen to symbolize this 
idea. The vine cannot grow independently, it needs ex- 
traneous help. It requires to be held up and sustained in 
its place by a prop. It is furnished with long delicate 
tendrils, which twine round and cling to the object of sup- 
port, and thus raise it firom the ground, sustain it in its 
rapid and extensive climbing, and support its heavy dusters 
of grapes which would otherwise break, or helplessly weigh 
down the branches on which they grow. And it is this de- 
pendent habit of the vine which forms the nexus of thought, 
joining together the two parts of the verse, " I am the True 
Vine and my Father is the Husbandman.*' The twining of 
the vine round its support is one of the most engaging 
sights in nature. It is a mimicry in the vegetable world of 
the clinging of weak human beings to the strong, of the 
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wife to the husband. It is a type of the tender yearning 
impulse of the human heart to seek protection and sym- 
pathy in the cherishing love of relations and friends. In 
return for the support which it receives, the vine adorns the 
object around which it twines with its beautiful foliage and 
graceful shoots. Nothing can be more charming than a 
tree festooned with the many tendrilled vine, every leaf a 
model of elegance in form, and every bunch of grapes the 
beau-ideal of fruit. 

Dr. Macmillan observes — " This feature of the vine ap- 
plies in a most interesting manner to Christ. Self-existent 
and self-sustained as an independent palm-tree in the bosom 
of the Father, in the days of His flesh He became depend- 
ent as a clinging vine. The equal and fellow of God from 
all eternity. He became in the fulness of time God's minister 
and servant. Throughout the whole course of His earthly 
life He emptied Himself of His glory; maintained this, 
subordinate position, and employed language regarding it, 
which has been perverted by the enemies of the truth to 
prove His absolute and eternal, and not His mere relative 
and temporary inferiority to God. He appeared among men 
in the character of the perfect Son, and therefore the chief 
feature of Gospel teaching is found in the relation between 
Himself and His Father. The first recorded words which 
He uttered implied the consciousness of that relation, 
* wist ye not that I must be about my Fatlier's business ; ' 
the first words from heaven by which He was introduced to 
men ratified that consciousness, ' this is my beloved Son in 
whom I am well pleased.' It was the will of the Father that 
He obeyed, it was the works of the Father that He wrought, 
it was the doctrine of the Father that He taught, it was 
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the nature of the Father that He revealed Devotion to 
His Father's will was not merely one principle or law or 
obligation of His life; it was the root of His. whole being, 
blossoming out at every point and period of His life in acts 
of submission and self-sacrifice. It was this obedience, as 
it has been justly said by an eminent writer, rooted in the 
will and in love — and based on the choicest spiritual unity 
— that distinguished Jesus among men. His mighty works 
might have been done, and His words of wisdom might 
have been uttered by other men. Similar, apparently equal, 
works were actually done by Peter and Paul in His name ; 
similar, apparently equal, words of wisdom were uttered 
by the Apostles through the inspiration of His Spirit. 
But no mortal man, however supematurally assisted and 
inspired, has ever approached the Lord Jesus in the per- 
fection of His submission to His Father's wilL It is 
impossible to imagine a more complete subordination. 
'Verily, verily, I say unto you, the Son can do nothing 
of Himself, but what He seeth the Father do.' *My 
doctrine is not mine but His that hath sent me.' 'But 
of that day and that hour knoweth no man, neither the 
angels in heaven, nor the Son, but the Father.' Before 
bidding Lazarus come forth from the tomb He said, ' Fatheii 
I thank thee that thou hast heard Me ' ; in His last pra3rer 
in the upper chamber He said, * Father the hour is come, 
glorify Thy Son that Thy Son also may glorify Thee ' ; in 
the agony of the Garden lie said, * Father if it be possible 
let this cup pass from Me, nevertheless not My will but 
Thine be done; ' on the cross He said * Father forgive them 
for they know not what they do, 'Father into Thy hands I 
commit My Spirit.' What language could more explicitly 
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repudiate any independent equality of the Son with the 
Father in the days of His flesh. Well then could He say 
'' I am the Trae Vine and My Father is the Husbandman.' 
He trusted in His Father, twined round Him like a wreath- 
ing vine throughout the whole course of His life on earth ; 
and in the last bitter cry of the cross, in which all suffering 
•culminated, *My God, my God why hast Thou forsaken 
Me, He expressed most fully what His Father's aid had 
l>een to Him and how dreadful was the loss of it. 

** As a vine adorns the prop to which it clings, invests it 
with new or superadded beauty, so Christ, in perfect de- 
pendence upon the Father, glorified Him, revealed His 
-character in greater beauty to men, unfolded His perfection 
in such an engaging way as to attract the love and devotion 
of all hearts. In the form of a perfect sinless human being, 
in all points made like unto His brethren, in all points 
tempted as they are tempted, consorting for three and thirty 
jrears with men. He revealed the love, holiness, truth, 
wisdom and power of the Father, so that He could say, * He 
that hath seen Me hath seen the Father.' The blazing, 
burning effulgence of the Father's glory, shining through 
the transparent leaves of the True Vine, reach us in a soft 
^d mild radiance, which our human faculties can bear. 
The otherwise irreconcilable attributes of justice and mercy 
as exhibited towards us by God, are harmonized and linked 
together by the twining around them of the tendrils of the 
True Vine ; so that we now see mercy and truth meeting 
together, righteousness and peace embracing each other. 
And not only does He reconcile the attributes of God with 
<each other by His dependence upon them, but He brings 
us who were far off" nigh by the power of the same holy 
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submission. The tendrils with which He clings to God 
Himself, embrace us and bring us into the same harmonious 
union, into the same blessed dependence. In right of His 
own relation He straightway associates in it those who receive 
Him. The whole course of His teaching tended to that 
intertwining of His own relation to God with that of the 
disciples, which is finally expressed on the eve of His de- 
parture ; * My Father and your Father, My God and your 
God;' and which was so fully accomplished in the disciples 
that they could say, * Truly our fellowship is with the Father 
and with His Son Jesus Christ.' " 

Here then is the centre of unity. The True Vine, by 
His tendrils of self-sacrificing love, in addition to drawing 
us to His Father and to Himself draws us to one another. 
Vines not only cling to their own support but often twine 
around each other, making of the whole vineyard one great 
bower of mutually interlacing leaves. And so the True 
Vine twines His tendrils round men ; and in Him all His 
people centre and become conscious of the imity. He 
gives to all who are His by faith and love a corporate 
existence — makes them members of one body — one great 
brotherhood and commonwealth. The Saviour symbolized 
the closeness of the union by the marriage bond that con- 
stitutes the husband and wife "one flesh,"* and by the unity 
of the vine with its branches. This places our union with 
Him and with one another in a remarkable light. The 
union represented by our Lord as existing between the 
branches and the original stem of the tree is reciprocal — a 
union of the branch with the vine and a union of the vine 

Matthew xix. 5. 
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with the branch. If you reflect upon the nature of this 
double union you will perceive that it is not strictly the 
same in each case. There is a difiference between the union 
of the vine with the branches and that of the branches with 
the vine- The union of the former, turns upon the intro- 
duction of the life contained in the sap, from the vine into 
the branch. It is because the sap, flowing from the roots 
and trunk of the vine, finds its way into the branch that 
the branch is, from that point of view, one with the vine. 
This is a unity of nature and essence ; but the branch is 
connected with the vine by an organic unity ; it does not 
give sap to the vine but preserves its organism by the life and 
support which flows forth from the stem. This organic union, 
however, though of a different order, is as real as that 
between the vine and the branches. Christ puts it thus — 
" I in them, and they in Me, that they be made perfect 
in one." ** I am the Vine and ye are the branches ]'* and 
this He said to His disciples, not merely in their individual 
and personal capacity, but as the representatives of His 
people everywhere — of His Church in all ages. They con- 
stitute the branches of the vine, all joined to Him, all 
living in and by Him. They are attached by as real an 
organic unity as that by which the branch is connected with 
the parent stem of the vine. 

Taken separately however, each member of the Church 
is a branch distinct in itself. Here the appropriateness of 
the image is at once seen. The discoveries of modem 
vegetable physiology show that every branch in a tree is 
itself a tree, — a distinct annual tree growing out of the pre- 
ceding year's stem, as out of its native soil^ and growing 
by means of roots. Branches are said to have precisely^ 
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the same structure, so &r as it goes, as plants and trees that 
are woody and persistent. They have the same concentri- 
cal disposition of the matter of the stem into jrith, wood, 
and bark, and the same development of branches in the 
axils of the leaves. As long therefore as they grow from 
living union with the stem, they multiply the elements 
of a complete tree in every leaf and bud. This theory of 
recent scientific research enters most graciously into the 
service of revelation, helping to show the exquisite beauty 
and completeness of such figunitive speech as that in which 
Christians, as far as the life of grace is concerned, are com- 
pared to branches of the True Vine. The Vine is not a 
single individuality, but a body corporate ; an aggregation 
of living though separately growing branches, uniting their 
stems and roots into one, and by an organic connection 
spreading out over the earth's surface and making up one 
compact vegetable organism. Viewed in this light, what an 
instructive type is the vine of the union of believers with 
Christ. The union is of the closest and most vital descrip- 
tion. Each member has his own personality; his own 
individual existence ; and yet he is regarded as a branch of 
one common stock, a component and integral part of one 
tree. The same bond unites each to all; the same sap 
pervades all ; the same life animates all ; composed of 
numberless distinct and separate individuals, it is but one 
spiritual organization. Christ is the true mystical vine, 
composed of that sacred and spiritual corporation of all 
who believe in Him, belonging to every age and country, 
to every class and denomination, and thus like the natural 
vine, made up of countless living branches. He is not 
merely the trunk, nor the branches but the whole vine ; and 
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BBs disciples are members of His immortal body, part of 
that glorious person who is the fulness of all in all. They 
are parts of the Great Whole ; branches of the True Vine ; 
rays of the True Light. They are not mere isolated units 
such as they were in the state of nature, or merely an 
aggregate of separate parts ; they are endowed with a cor- 
porate personality and possess an organic life. Christ is the 
sum and fulness of the whole ; and the life of His people 
is commingled with that divine social life, which flows 
through His whole Church. 

In oiu: Lord's symbol of the Vine and its branches, there- 
fore we have embodied the highest and most precious 
diaracteristic of the union subsisting between Him and His 
Church — Life! In another part of this address,* Jesus 
said, •* I am . .the lifey His Divine life is the vital 
and endearing bond of religious unity. ^^ Life is the true 
principle of unity. It is life pulsating from the heart 
through all our members that makes them one body. It is 
the life which circulates from the roots of a tree through all 
its branches, even to its remotest leaf, that makes it one. 
So it is the life of the Spirit of God in believers that really 
makes them all one. This life may differ greatly in its 
forms of outward manifestation, but it is always and every- 
where the same in its source, its principles, in the spirit 
which governs it, and in the fruit it bears. In all its varie- 
ties it is but one life. There is but one life running all through 
Nature. That which gives modesty to the lily is the same 
as Idiat which gives strength and majesty to the oak and 
grace to the stately palm tree. Light is one, though its 

* John xiv. 6 
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forms of manifestation are almost innumerable. Now it 
glows in the warm, soft tints of a summer's sunset, now in 
the splendours of the rainbow, and now again in the rich 
hues of the flowers of the field. Yet it is but one light. 
So the spiritual life in man, amid endless diversities of 
manifestation, is one. Meet with it where and in whom we 
may, it is always distinguished by the same fundamental 
principle. In Dissenter and in Episcopalian, in black man 
and in white, it sheds the same influence and bears the same 
fruit." The development may be diffierent and the external 
form and mode of training dissimilar, but the life itself, in 
its source, essence, and power, is one. How precious there- 
fore and vital is religious unity. It is not a union effected 
by baptism, profession, and external conformity however 
close and consistent in human eye 'to dogma and ritual; it 
is union that goes deeper than ritual and intellectual assent 
to truth — a union of life, making us spiritually one with 
Jesus, and enabling us by His power to develop the graces 
and to exhibit the devotion of a new and divine nature. 

The more we study the symbol of the vine, the more we 
become impressed with its aptitude and suggestiveness. 
Travellers tell us of a vine on the sloping sides of the vale 
of Eschol, the stem of which is hid from the eye of the 
passer-by amid rocks and stones, but whose branches are 
visible, being trained far along the terraced top or over 
carefully constructed trellis; yet, however far those branches 
spread they are all imited to one parent stem from which 
they draw their life and fruitftihiess. So it is with the True 
Vine. Its stem is hid amid the glories of heaven, but 
though unseen by mortal eye the branches are visible and 
they spread over every quarter of the globe ; and yet how- 
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ever diverse the forms in which they are trained, they all 
unite in that one stem — the stem of Jesse — from whom 
they draw all their life and fruitage. One branch may be 
separated from others by varying circumstances and geo- 
graphical position, but it is allied to all by a common 
parentage; it is like the others in producing >iruit and in 
contributing to the outward and visible unity of the one 
True Vine. Each branch has a distinct individuality and 
like an annual plant is a tree in miniature ; but when by 
an immediate, living, and abiding union it is a part of the 
vine, it becomes perennial and with every recurring season 
renews its life with the renewal of the tree. By virtue of 
his union with Christ the believer enters into a history and 
destinies larger than his own; **he becomes a member of 
a spiritual organization, and shares in a corporate life, in 
the perfection of which he is to be made perfect, and in 
the glory of which his Lord is to be glorified." Dr. Porter, 
speaks of a vine which he saw on the fertile vale of Damas- 
cus, growing with "boughs like the goodly cedar." One 
bough of that vine had climbed the giant trunk of a large 
forest tree, and wound itself around the great gnarled arms, 
and covered every branch of the tree with garlands of its 
foliage and bent down every twig with the weight of its 
jfruit. Another branch of the same vine spread out along 
the ground, and covered bushes and brambles with foliage 
as luxuriant and fruit as plentiful as those on the lordly 
forest tree. So with the branches of the True Vine. Some 
branches of that heaven-planted tree climb to the very 
pinnacles of human society. They appropriate and sanctify 
the sceptre of the monarch, the dignity of the peer, the 
power of the statesman, the genius of the philosopher, and 
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they shed a lustre upon each and all greater far and more 
enduring than can be ever conferred by gemmed coronet or 
laurel crown. But other branches of the same vine find a 
congenial sphere in far humbler walks ; they penetrate city 
lanes of immorality, they creep up the wild mountain glens 
of difficulty, they climb the gloomy stairs of garret poverty, 
and wherever they go they diffuse a peace and joy and halo 
of spiritual glory, such as rank and riches cannot bestow, 
and such too as poverty and suffering cannot take away. 
Peer and peasant, philosopher and working man, have the 
same relationship in the Church. They are united to the 
same Saviour on earth ; and they shall recline on the same 
bosom in heaven. 

But the branches of the True Vine are not of natural 
spontaneous gro^i^h ; there are none who are bom in Christ 
and without a change grow up into Him naturally as 
branches are produced and grow up in the physical vine. 
The True Vine becomes furnished with branches by the 
process of grafting. Every branch in Christ has been taken 
from the natural corrupt stock and united to Him in new- 
ness of life. It is by this process of grafting that all our 
varieties of cultivated fruits are produced from the original 
wild ones. By this means too, the briar of the forest is 
brought to such perfection of size, hue, and fragrance in the 
opening rose bud, that it everywhere wins the admiration 
of the spectator. And a similar process of ennobling takes 
place when a branch of the wild tree of humanity is united 
to the True Vine. The selfish fruits of a corrupt nature 
give place to a " fruit unto holiness " whose " end is ever- 
lasting life.'* 

Grafting however, requires the intervention of human 
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skill, and it thus furnishes an apt illustration of the manner 
in which believers are united to Christ. This operation is 
not natural and spontaneous ; it requires the agency of the 
l^irit ; the assistance of the means of grace ; the exercise 
of Divine skill and power. Beautifully does the suscepti- 
bility of the vine to the process of grafting correspond with 
the mode in which the union between Christ and His people 
is effected. It is not every plant that possesses the peculiar 
power of being grafted. In the vegetable kingdom there 
are limits within which alone this delicate violation of ori- 
ginal nature is possible. You cannot engraft anything you 
like upon anything else — a fir tree, for instance, upon an 
oak, an apple branch upon a pine, or a rose upon a plum 
or peach, for if species of different natural orders be grafted, 
they will not take. There must be a family likeness, an 
organic affinity more or less considerable between the stock 
and the graft inserted into it. And yet the graft must be 
distinct from the tree into which it is engrafted, for a graft 
of the same species would produce nothing fresh. It must 
be an independent and distinct existence possessed of an 
appropriative force — the power to turn the sap of the tree 
into which it is grafted into its own use. ^ow the vine is. 
one of those plants which admits of endless grafting. Its 
nature is so plastic and it is such a glad and lifesome tree, 
through which vegetable life pours most rapidly and most 
freely, so that it at once communicates its own sap and 
powers of growth to the branch which man by his skill 
attaches to it. In this respect it admirably symbolizes the 
suitableness and sufficiency of Christ to save to the utter- 
most all who come unto God by Him. Just as there is an 
affinity between the scion and the stock upon which it is 
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grafted as regards species, sap, etc., so there is a relation 
between Christ and mankind. He is our brother bom — 
connected with us by a relationship which rests on a par- 
ticipation of our flesh and blood; and in the process of 
spiritual grafting He makes us partakers of His nature; 
we become His congeners and have a specific identity 
with Him. 

And here, again, the symbol becomes most instructive as 
to the mode in which the union between the vine and the 
branches is formed. In order that the stock may be pre- 
pared for receiving the graft, its bark is pierced and portions 
of it removed. Into this wound the scion is inserted. 
Beautiful emblem of the True Vine who was wounded for 
our transgressions and bruised for our iniquities, in order 
that we might be united to Him by a living faith. He was 
made perfect through sufferings and it is through the suffer- 
ings of His human nature that we enter into fellowship 
with Him. It is by His stripes that we are healed ; by His 
poverty that we are made rich; and through His being slain 
and the shedding of His blood, we are cleansed from sin 
and redeemed unto God. And as Christ prepared Himself 
by suffering to unite with us, so are we prepared by suffer- 
ing to unite with Him. The scion is cut from its parent 
stem, its bark partially removed and its wood shaped to a 
sloping surface in order that it may be fittingly inserted into 
the wound of the stock. The branch has to suffer as well 
as the stem ; there is the application of wound to wound, 
of bleeding surface to bleeding surface. The inner heart 
of the one is united to the inner heart of the other. It 
is no mere surface union, but the closest contact of the 
branch in its most vital part with the most vital part of 
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the vine. By this process there is effected an incorporate 
union, a complete harmony of life, and a perfect oneness of 
growth. Fibre by fibre and vein by vein the sapling clings 
and coheres, till the life of the tree is the life of the adopted 
branch, and the graft buds, blossoms, and matures its clus- 
ters from the flowing juices of the vine. This fact in Nature 
illustrates the manner of our union with Christ. Spiritual 
imion is not effected by outward profession and external 
reforms but by the deepest and most vital experiences of 
the soul, wrought through penitential sorrow, holy self-denial, 
and believing trust. " If any man will come after Me, let 
him deny himself ^ and take up his cross daily, and follow 
Me." ^ It it is the Cross that unites God to man; the 
Cross that unites man to God. The Saviour meets us by 
His self-sacrifice ; we meet Him by our self-sacrifice ; and 
the union thus formed and welded through a fellowship of 
mutual self-sacrifice is as lasting as it is vital, it is a union 
dearer than friendship and stronger than death. The re- 
lationships of this earthly life will be dissolved by death, 
but the relationships of the spiritual will continue through 
eternity. As the poet of Lyra Germanica^ sings — 

** We all must leave our fatherland, 
And wander far o'er ocean's foam ; 
Broken is each kinship's dearest band, 
Forsaken stands our ancient home ; 
But if Christ's hand still hold us fast, 
His presence hourly fold us roimd, 
The anchor of our soul is cast 
Firm in the one eternal ground. 



* Luke ix. 23. 
N 
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Though scattered are our brothers now 
O'er land and ocean far apart, 
Yet to one Master still they bow, 
In Him they still are one in heart ; 
For as one sin, one poison ran 
Through all our race since Adam's fall. 
There is one hope, one life for man 
In Him who bore the sins of all. 

Sweet for each other oft to plead. 
And feel our oneness in the Son ; 
And then we daily meet indeed 
In spirit at our Father's throne ! 
Our bodies are but parted here, 
And fade in this dark land away, 
The earthly shadows disappear, 
The harvest ripens for that day. 

Soon Time for us shall cease to reign. 
The Saviour calls us home in peace ; 
At last we all shall meet again. 
And dwell together all in bliss 
'^^llere faith to clearest vision yields^ — 
Triamphant light for sorrowing gloom. 
For desert wastes fair Eden's fields. 
For tearful paths a blessed home ! " 
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VIII. 

** This thy stature is like to a palm tree, — Cant, vii, *J% 

** They are upright as the palm tree,^^—Jer, x, 5. 

'* The righteous shall fourish like the palm tree, '* — Psalm xcii^ 12. 



CHAPTER VIII. 




THE PALM tree; OR THE RECTITUDE OF 
MORAL CHARACTER, 

AJESTIC as are Oriental trees in general, none 
excel the stately Palms, which occupy so promi- 
nent a place in the ranks of tropical vegetation. 
There are several varieties of this interesting tree, viz : the 
date-palm of the Arab, the palmyra of the Tamil, the sago- 
palm of the islands of the Indian Archipelago, the cocoa- 
nut palm which is the crown and glory of the coral islets 
that stud the sapphire expanse of the Pacific Ocean, and 
others too numerous to mention, which form the most 
conspicuous. objects of the tropical landscape. These differ- 
ent species of the palm often towering high above the other 
tre^s, constitute the distinctive feature between the scenery 
of temperate and that of torrid zones. Palm trees flourish 
profusely in the warm countries of South Asia, reaching. a 
height of about forty or fifty feet. Amidst the crowded luxu- 
riance of Indian forests they rise to an elevation of over one 
hundred feet; and on the ridges of the Andes, in South 
America, they attain their highest altitude, ranging fi:om 
one hundred and eighty to three hundred feet. Of Afiican 
vegetation they contribute the richest ornament. And here, 
the fiiiit of the size of an olive, which dusters ^xo>asA^i^£^3L 



.yc, 






^. produce of oU, that the 

yf/uere pressure of the fingers. 

^. ^f-^in all the warm regions of the 

■ •"*;'• vi''^ ^^ essentially the same. And 

\.,-',i>'^^tions and their immense utility 

• '■;.'.'>'j^/Ae tropics, there is something in their 

V"*^* stately elegance, their beauteous chap- 

■ ^"^^ves and the silvery flashes of their waving 

j-'^.'i^ jtadtrs them pre-eminent amidst all the 

'rf^ ^]^cUons of even the sunny East. 

•^gts^jLts of scripture and of classical antiquity the 

fff ^"^ta is historically interesting as having given 

I^W^ ^ that city which was the pride of Syria — the 

jfi j^lmT^ — nearly midway between Damascus and 

^g^^tes. Its old name, which has also reverted 

^ magnificent ruins, was Tadmor j * the word being 

^•(jered a different spelling of the Hebrew tatnar^ a 

f0.tree. This Hebrew name Tamar, is found in Baal- 

^fiX, and because of the extreme beauty of these favourite 

p^, their name became a female appellative. Absalom 

^ a * fair sister ' whose name was Tamar, and a daughter 

iof a fair countenance ' to whom he gave the same name, t 

But the Palmyra palms, which at one period, must have 

been a common growth in the gardens of the rich and on 

the banks of the rivers, are now rarely seen to break the 

monotony of the Syrian landscape. 

Of the several hundred species of the palm, the Phanix 
dactylifera or the date-palm, is that which growing in 
Palestine, is chiefly named in Scripture. Formerly this date- 



* I Kings ix. i8 ; 2 Chron. viii. 4. t 2 Sam. xiiL i. and xiy. 27. 
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palm was very abundant in the Holy Land ; so abundant 
that it became the emblem of Judaea as the rose is of 
England and the lily of France. The earliest Jewish coins 
believed to have been struck by Judas Maccabseus, con- 
tain a fair representation of the date- tree, showing its large 
pinnated leaves and bunches of fruit. The same figure is 
reproduced in the coins struck by Eleazer and Simon dur- 
ing the short period of their successful revolt against the 
Romans, which was put down by Titus when he defeated 
the rebels and destroyed Jerusalem in a.d. 70. The well- 
known medal struck by Vespasian to commemorate this 
important event, represents captive Judaea as a weeping 
woman, seated on the ground under the shade of a date- 
palm. To the Jew, however, as well as to the Foreigner, 
the Palm, in consequence of its abundance, was emblem- 
atic of Palestine. It gave its name to numerous places of 
historic interest. Jericho called " the city of palms " took 
its name from the great number of Palm trees that flouri- 
shed in the hot valley of the Jordan. Here the best and 
finest trees of the Holy Land grew in rich profusion. 
Josephus tells us that in his time there was a palm grove 
beside the town seven miles long. This has gradually 
disappeared' and now not a tree remains. Canon Tristram 
describes the last relic of Jericho's famous grove, which he 
saw some years ago, then wild and neglected, now dead 
and gone. The whole valley of the Jordan was probably 
stocked with the palm in New Testament times. That it 
grew around the Sea of Galilee is recorded by Josephus, 
and its existence there at no very distant period is proved 
by the occasional occurrence of dead stems, which travel- 
lers speak of as being specially abundant on the shores of 
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the Dead Sea. Some of these have no doubt come from 
the valley of En-gedi, for the date anciently so flourished 
there, that it gave the name of the valley itself — Hazazon- 
tamar — "the valley of the palm." But not only in the 
depressed and sub-tropical region of the Jordan and the 
Dead Sea were palms luxuriant, they grew in more or less 
profusion throughout the whole country. Near Gibeah of 
Benjamin was a place called Baal-tamar, ** the sanctuary 
of the palm,* " which was near to, if it was not the same 
palm-tree as that, under which Deborah sat when she judged 
Israel, t In the days of Nehemiah, the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem were able to supply themselves with palm leaves 
from the mount of Olives for the celebration of the Feast 
of Tabernacles. J Bethany, which signifies " house of 
dates," -indicates the presence of palm groves there, and 
from them no doubt were obtained the palm branches 
(leaves) which the multitude carried when they conducted 
the Saviour over Olivet, to Jerusalem. § Now however, not 
a palm tree is to be found on the far famed Olivet or at 
Bethany ; but a few still grow within the walls of Jerusalem 
and groups appear at Nablus and Nazareth, and they 
flourish in clusters on the maritime plains. They are seen 
in great beauty on the road between Beirut and Damascus, 
where they stand as the emblem of the upright man, erect 
amidst all the temptations and changes of this life, and 
unlike other trees, living unaffiected either by the cold of 
winter or the heat of summer. Growing in groups they 
constitute the oasis of the desert, belonging to regions oyt- 
side the Holy Land rather tlian to Palestine itself, flourish- 

* Judges XX. 33. t Judges iv. 5. X Neh. viii. 15. § John xil 13. 
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ing in hot and thirsty places, but near to springs of water. 
The children of Israel as they journeyed came to Elim 
where were " threescore and ten palm trees, and twelve 
wells (or fountains) of water." ** How often have the 
thirsty and almost dying travellers been gladdened as they 
have crossed the sandy waste by discovering in the distance 
the welcome grove of palms, which assured them of grate- 
ful shade and refreshing water ; and how gladly have they, 
at length, reposed their weary limbs beneath the palm trees' 
sheltering shadow, and drank of the life-giving fountain 
that lay at its root, until they have found their exhausted 
energies restored by such beneficent and timely helps. 

The palm tree crowned with a canopy of leaves — a coro- 
nal which never loses its verdure — ^is an imposing scene. 
When seen singly it is a lovely sight, but when, as is gener- 
ally the case a number of them are grouped together they 
form one of the most attractive objects of Oriental lands. 
Other plants and trees of tropical vegetation may appear in 
varying degrees of loveliness and grace, but none can vie 
with the palm in stateliness of form, in high pillared 
majesty, and in wide-extending foliage. 

"Lo ! higher still the stately palm-trees rise, 

Chequering the clouds with their unbending stems> 

And o'er the clouds, amid the dark blue skies 

Lifting their rich, unfading diadems. 

How cairn and placidly they rest 

Upon the Heavens' indulgent breast, 

As if their branches never breeze had known 

Light bathes them aye in glancing showers, 

And silence 'mid their lofty bowers 

Sits on her moveless throne." t 



* Exodus XV. 27. t Wilson's " Isle of Palms," c, iil. 
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With the exception of a single, but an important word, 
all this is admirably accurate. The word to which excep- 
tion must be taken is " branches." A palm-tree constituted 
on the normal type has no genuine branches, but a beautiful 
stem smoothly tapering upwards from the base to the sum- 
mit, where, it spreads out in a rich crown of leaves. These 
leaves are extremely beautiful and form one chief glory of 
the tree; and hanging majestically around its summit, often 
appear like a head dress of gracefully nodding plumes* 
Their connection with the tree is not by means of branches 
but by a foot-stalk on the stem, from which they expand ia 
the form of a huge and graceful parasol. They are seven 
or eight feet in length and about the same in breadth at 
the widest part, so that beneath the capacious shelter of 
one single leaf several persons can take refuge from the 
summer heat. Rich clusters of dates, to the astounding 
weight of between twenty and thirty pounds each, are 
suspended among the exuberant foliage, which with the 
fruits of the ground below, are shaded from the fierce rays 
of the cloudless sun. The slender elegance of its stately 
stem and the gracefulness of its verdant fronds render 
the palm-tree superbly beautifiil. Its trunk, unbroken by 
branches, is uniformly thick throughout. The lower fan- 
like leaves are regularly cut off to make the tree push 
upwards, and in many inland portions of the East its mag- 
nificent form rises to an extraordinary elevation. The palm 
has no lateral branches. The strength of the tree is reserved 
for upward growth. ** The righteous flourish like the palm 
tree.*' With them earthly things have ceased to be the first 
objects. They have seen better things afar off, and being 
persuaded of them and embracing them, they confess them- 
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selves to be "strangers and pilgrims on the earth.'** 
Having experienced the expulsive power of a new affec- 
tion the heart of the believer is for his Lord, and subor- 
dinating all lesser things to the desire which bears His 
name and the remembrance of Him, he is like the palm in 
the withdrawal of himself from a lateral that his upward 
growth may be more decided. In stature and growth 
he "is like to a palm tree." Beautiful emblem of moral rec- 
titude ! How pleasing and graphic the metaphor. The 
root of trees in general plays the all important part in the 
economy of their existence. It is essential to their life; 
injure or remove it and the tree perishes. But some 
species of the palm, and notably the Date-palm, are an 
exception to this rule. Their most vital organs are situated 
in the verdant plumes that crown their summits. Cut off 
their leafy head and they die. Since the Date-palm is a 
Scripture type of the righteous, this remarkable feature 
very strikingly sets forth the saints' dependence upon Christ, 
his Divine Head. Christian life is a growing "up into 
Him in all things, which is the head, even Christ." The 
aspirations of a spiritual man are upwards. He " seeks 
those things which are above where Christ sitteth on the 
right hand of God,*' and his affections are "set on things 
above, not on things on the earth." % Though the life of 
the righteous like the palm may be compressed and straight- 
ened below, yet above, like the same tree, it expands into 
an amplitude of beautiful verdancy and is richly laden with 
clustering fruit. 

The Palm is very lofty and upright, and amidst the 

• Heb. XL 13. t Eph. iv. 1$. % Col. iii. 2. 
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forests of trees in torrid zones it is most conspicuous by its 
straight and stately growth. Humboldt says, "it is the 
upward direction of its gigantic leaves, together with its 
lofty stem that gives to the palm tree its character of high 
majesty." And Dr. Thompson observes — ** That the stem 
of the palm is tall, slender, and erect as rectitude herself, 
and suggested to the Arab poet many a delightful symbol.*' 
The erect habit of the tree is referred to by the prophet 
when speaking of the dead idols. " They are upright as 
the palm tree, but speak not.*' * Solomon exclaims in 
admiration of his beloved, " How fair and pleasant art 
thou, O love, for delights ! This thy stature is like to a palm 
tree, and tliy breasts to clusters of dates. + The tall and 
well proportioned beauty of the palm make it a suitable 
emblem of grace, or elegance, or truth, or rectitude itself. 
So simply majestic is the palm, that of all the trees in the 
vast realm of Nature, it is one of the loftiest and stateliest. 
The eminent Linnaeus enthusiastically says, " The common 
world atmosphere does not become these vegetable mon- 
archs, but in those genial climes where Nature seems to 
have fixed her court, summoning around her flowers and 
fruits, trees and animated beings, and a galaxy of beauty, 
they tower into the balmy air, rearing their majestic stems 
highest and proudest of all. Many of them at a distance, 
l^y reason of their perpendicular shafts, have the appearance 
of columns erected by the Divine architect, bearing up the 
broad arch of heaven above them, crowned with a capital 
of gorgeous green flowers." With writers of every diversity 
of taste, the palm ranks as the queenliest, rarest, and best. 

• Jen X. 5. \ Cant, vii, 6-7. 
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"The princess of the sylvan race, 

When islanded amid the level green, 

Or charming the wild desert with her grace, 

The only verdure of the sultry scene, 

Ever, with simple majesty of mien. 

No other growth of nature can assume, 

She reigns I and most lyhen, in the evening sheen. 

The stately column and the waving plume 

Shade the delicious lights that all around illume." 

Choice emblem of moral uprightness ! The ivy creeps and 
the bramble trails, but the palm, in its perpendicular erect- 
ness, dwells on high and seeks the things above. " And 
the fairest Christians are those whose pure and lofty affec- 
tions lift them sublimely above all that is low and debasing, 
and whose heaven-pointing demeanour betokens an up-going 
heart Whosoever is anxious to become a consistent and 
conspicuous Christian, must keep aloof from the mean en- 
joyments and paltry expedients, the tattling curiosity and 
malignant constructions, of a world incredulous of the high- 
est goodness, because incapable of exerting it \ and, aware 
that no permanent motive to well-doing can be found here 
below, he must seek it in that Saviour whose smile it elicits^ 
and in that heaven where it all will be found again. Some 
trees are crooked, but the palm is straight, and, standing 
forth in its unbending altitude, spreads all its foliage to 
the sun. And if yours be a flourishing Christianity, there 
will be no crooks or zigzags in it. A conscience void 
of offence will give a gay security to your goings out 
and comings in. Never meeting a neighbour whom you 
have injured, nor a man who has aught ignominious to 
allege against you ; haimted by no sense of hoUowness, 
and no forebodings for the future; harbouring no bitter feel- 
ings, and hiding no sinister designs, you will readily come 
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to the light, and never fearing that it will make your deeds 
too manifest. And just as your frank and explicit char- 
acter will declare you a child of day, your uniform con- 
sistency and the sweetness of your disposition, will justify 
you as one of Wisdom's children. There are trees which 
have knots of weakness in their substance, and gnarled 
projections on their surface. But the palm is not only 
erect and tall ; its stem is fair and even. From the root 
to the topmost tuft, it springs round, elegant, and equal, 
with neither galls nor disfiguring bunches. There are crot- 
chety Christians; but they are not palms.*' There are 
some professors so peculiar tliat you can never count on 
them ; what they are to day is no criterion of what they 
will be to morrow. They have many good points and 
noble qualities ; but their fellowship is marred j and their 
usefulness frustrated, by whims which no sagacity can pre- 
dict, and caprices to which not even *' the patience of the 
saints " can conform. But unbending uprightness and un- 
swerving honesty, transparent purity and inflexible integrity 
must distinguish the children of God. Nothing that has 
the semblance of deceit, trickery, or falsehood must be 
ever found in them. With Christians an attempt to deceive, 
or to act unjustly in business, would be as inconsistent as 
for figs to grow on thistles, or grapes on thorns. Their 
life must be dulled by no suspicious acts and depressed by 
no besetting sin. Christian character is so magnanimous 
that it is "not easily provoked," and so free from envy 
that it " thinketh no evil." It manifests a largeness of 
spirit, a fulness of energy, a freshness of aptitude, and a 
sweetness of conduct quite unique. So perennial is the go0d 
man's life that not only does *^ his leaf not fade *' it does 
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not even sully. Some leaves are so viscid and clammy 
that the dust settles and adheres to them. And some 
members of our Churches too, are so powdered over with 
a constant secularity that their leaf is always dingy. They 
are dusty trees ; and if the shower of some special ordin- 
ance or solemnizing dispensation should wash their foliage 
into a momentary freshness, the cares of this life soon deface 
it again. But in the heart of the desert the palm tree con- 
trives to cast the dust quick as it alights, and keeps its 
slender leaflets pure. And so, Christians must endeavour 
to maintain not only a blameless but a beauteous character, 
the full circulation, the upright growth, and the fresh attire 
of a flourishing Christianity. In the midst of all the irk- 
some things of life and the secularities which float around, 
they must keep their garments clean, and so, in rectitude 
and purity, ** flourish like the palm tree.*' 

Palm trees however, flourish in the most unlikely places. 
They do not grow in some forest old or fertile land, but are 
found in rich profusion amid those vast expanses of sand 
which stretch across the deserts of Arabia and central 
Africa They do not flourish in the sheltered depths of 
woodland scenery, nor thrive with their roots struck deep 
in the fertile loam. They grow in the desert All around 
the ridgy sand is burning, but their pillars of verdure often 
spring direct from the scorching dust. Their aspect is 
pleasing and beautiful. The superlative stateliness of their 
slender stems, the exquisite loveliness of their leafy canopy, 
and the golden glory of their waving plumes, bear a strong 
contrast to the sterility of the burning desert. So with 
the trees of righteousness. They grow in the desert of 
moral barrenness 1 This earth is a land of emi^t\x\&^^. \^ 
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mould is not the soil from which you expect moral righteous- 
ness to spring. Untoward influences are ever active from 
within, around, beneath. And in a world like this — a world 
so sensual and depraved — to alight on a man of blameless 
life, Christiy disposition, and heavenly aspirations, is a source 
of rarest pleasure. It produces the same emotions as en- 
countering the bright and laden palm on the dusty edge of 
the desert. Apparentiy the soil is uncongenial for growth 
in grace ! The maxims and piu*suits of the ungodly are 
diametrically opposed to those who live godly in Christ 
Jesus. The ungodly pursue the course of this world, fulfil 
the lusts of the flesh and the desires of the mind. They 
seek happiness in unhallowed scenes of God-dishonouring 
gaiety and pleasure, and waste their golden hours amid the 
fiivolities of the world of fashion, the gilded pleasures of 
the ball room, the brilliant circle of song and dance, the 
sordid joys of tavern and ale-house, or the sensual amuse- 
ments of the Park and Play. In the midst of such a 
" wicked and perverse generation " the Christian has to live 
and be the converse of the common course of life. To 
him therefore the world is as barren as a desert. Many a 
Christian feels that his own is not the favourable place 
for cultivating personal piety. That his abode is not a 
cottage siuTounded by the calm of rural Sabbaths, and, the 
soft voice of silent monitors, inviting him, Eden-wise, to 
communion with God. That his lot is not cast under tjie 
protective shadow of a domestic sanctuary, or amid the 
innocent safe-guards and virtuous inspiration of a hallowed 
and a godly home. He has to live in a city where the dust 
of business is drifting all the week and the din of occupa- 
tion disturbs the day of rest. He is planted in a lonely 
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lodging or a prayerless household ! And if his soul is to 
thrive at all, it must leam to flourish among scoffers; to live 
amid fiery trials and constant temptations, amid outbursts 
of violence from wicked men, and lava-floods of wrath and 
malice from the Adversary of the soul. So was it with 
Moses in Pharoah's palace, Elijah at Ahab's court, and the 
•* Saints in Caesar's household." But they were men of 
principle in the midst of profligacy and men of faith while 
surrounded with infidelity. Being righteous " they flourish- 
ed like the palm-tree. So must it be with the righteous 
now ! For as the palm-tree is ordained by God to grow 
in the arid and thirsty waste, and to redeem the desolation 
by its presence ; so the righteous man is ordained of God 
to flourish amid the moral wastes of sin and wrong, beauti- 
fying, sanctifying, and adorning them with his kindly and 
blessed life. His religion is to develop in the ungodly 
home, the jeering workshop, the dingy counting house, and 
in the glare of the gas-lit mart. And as it is impossible 
for the sands and heats of the desert to kill the palm, so is 
it impossible for the scorching heat of temptation and sin 
and the moral wastes of the world and flesh to destroy the 
rectitude of the truly good. ** The righteous flourish Hke 
the palm-tree.'* 

Moreover, the palm-tree flourishes because fed by hidden 
resources. It derives its life and support firom secret springs 
beneath the sand. To a superficial observer the palm ap- 
pears to depend for sustenance upon the burning sand. 
The dust may sweep hot and stifling around its stem; 
but clear that dust away and the sand will grow humid as 
you dig, and, by the time you reach the white fibres of the 

t^s, the veins of water will freely flow. And as you go 
o 
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deeper still and gaze on the fringy rootlets floating in the 
well, you will discern the secret of its joyous growth. No 
matter that the sky is brass and the desert dust, when crys- 
tal life is throbbing plentiful below. The palm can bear 
the scorching rays of a tropical sun and luxuriantly flourish, 
in desert sand. Eastern travellers tell us, that the hot. 
blast from the desert is scarcely supportable to a native,, 
yet the palm-tree flourishes : its leaves form a screen im- 
pervious to the burning rays and blasting gust, beneath 
whose shade the lemon, the orange, and the pomegranate- 
are cherished, and the vine climbs gracefully up by its own. 
strong twisted tendrils. " Doubtless this is a dry and thirsty 
land ; but it is the land where ever and anon the eye is^ 
gladdened by some goodly palm. In strange and unex- 
pected places you meet with fresh and lofty Christians- 
You wonder how they thrive. They do not grow as the 
lily, for the lily is found in green pastures, and they do not 
belong to a lifesome communion. Nor do they spring as. 
the willow; for it springs by the water-courses, and they have 
not the benefit of the purest ordinances and the most re- 
freshing ministrations. They are trees of the desert, like 
Enoch among the giant sinners of an early world; like 
Joseph among the wizards and beast worshippers of Egypt;, 
like Daniel in voluptuous Babylon ; like David Brainard 
among Indian savages; like Henry Martyn in stony heart* 
ed Persia. Their life is hid. So pure amidst depravity, sa 
loyal to God amidst idolatry, so devout and fervent amidst 
atheism and blasphemy, their heavenly-mindedness is a 
miracle. But beneath the dusty surface of this godless 
world, there is a well of water springing up to everlasting 
life. There is no spot so barrer, and no soil so burning,. 
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no situation so adverse, but faith can find the Holy Spirit 
there. It needs only faith's penetrating root descend- 
ing beneath the things which appear, * to fetch up spiritual 
refreshment and invigoration where others pine and die. 
From a secret source the believer in Jesus draws his life. 
The morning portion of the word, the morning prayer, the 
morning meditation; these are the * stolen waters' which 
keep him green all day ; and even in the desert there is a 
dew which, descending on his branches over-night, brings 
him forth fragrant and vegete to the morrow." 

The roots of the palm though not penetrating very deep 
and bearing but little proportion to the height and grandeur 
of the tree, are nevertheless, admirably adapted for collect- 
ing the moisture which is latent in the sand, by a mass of 
fibrous-roots which creep along the ground. And so the 
longing of a christian mind stretches forth in earnest de- 
sire after Divine grace. " My soul thirsteth for thee, my 
flesh longeth for thee in a dry and thirsty land, where no 
water is." f As the palm-tree lives by striking its roots 
through the sand, and finding support in the water-springs 
beneath is made to bloom and bear fruit in the wilderness ; 
so the good man descending beneath the surface of things, 
and rooting himself in the soil of grace, draws from' secret 
communion with God, the strength to live a life of beauty 
and usefulness, in the moral wilderness of life. The right- 
eous have within " them a well of water springing up into 
everlasting life." % And whilst thus supplied by the living 
water of Divine grace, they flourish amidst the hot blasts of 
persecution and trial and pain. The finger of scorn may be 



* Heb. xi. I. + Psalm Ixiii. i. % John ir* iv 
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pointed at them; the wise according to this world may 
sneer at their trust in Christ ; ridicule may throw her dart 
at their religion; the burning gusts of temptation may 
sweep over them like the simoon of the desert ; and the 
devil may come against them like a great flood ; but amidst 
it all, they can each look up to God, and triumphantly 
exclaim, "all my springs are in thee; " * and having their 
springs in Him, they bring forth their fruit in its seasou^, 
and their leaf does not wither. 

The palm-tree maintains its rectitude in unlikely places 
in spite of adverse influences. Even the feathery leaves 
are perfectly erect, and neither rain nor sunshine can make 
them droop. Heavy weights which men place upon its 
head and the importunate urgency of the wind cannot sway 
it from unbending uprightness. There is an amazing power 
of resistance in the palm, even in its most tender forms. 
In its young, spring)', graceful plant life, it folds up within 
itself nascent beauty and power. With what mysterious 
yet invincible energy does it force its way through the 
heavy clouds of sand which often cover it and hide it 
almost from human view ? So frail does it appear that the 
slightest breeze threatens to beat it to the earth, yet so 
omnipotent is it that it will spring forth to the light how- 
ever great the cloud of dust or strong the gust of wind. 
Though young and slender what capabilities it has of en- 
durance and growth ? How it will bear rain and wind and 
sultry heat ? How, by that which would seem one moment 
to threaten its life, will it be nourished the next? What 
a strength and persistency of life it has to make good its 

* Psalm Ixxxvii. 7. 
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position, and climb up into the air in a manner so marvel- 
lous ? That young, tender palm, contains within itself a 
swelling, expanding substance, Which will unfold into an 
organized form of life, most curious, wonderful, and pro- 
ductive. So of the early life of grace which it typifies. Its 
manifestations maybe feeble in the extreme. To human 
appearance it may be easily crushed and stunted ; but while 
it lives^ in spite of its fragile form, it has wonderful in- 
ward capabilities and power. It may become strong and 
vigorous; and, in its latter end — although preserving its 
identity, only developing what was hidden in it from the 
beginning — may be as different from what it was at first, 
as the stately matured palm is from the small green plant. 
The piety of a man just bom again of the Spirit of God 
may strike one as so frail, that the thought of what it may 
have hereafter to encounter produces the utmost fear. We 
sometimes tremble for new converts, as we see them ex- 
posed to the trials of the world, the snares of sense, the 
lusts of the flesh, and the subtlety of the devil. But if the 
blessed religion of Jesus Christ, be rooted in their hearts 
by Divine Grace, a power is there sufficing to overcome all 
dangers ; a power, which will make them strong for trial, 
strong for temptation, strong for duty, strong for life with 
all its possibilities, strong for death with all its issues. But 
how immeasurably greater the power of resistance and up- 
ward growth embodied in the full-grown, vigorous tree. 
Naturalists inform us that the palm grows erect when it is 
most pressed down. It will not take a crooked direction, 
even 'though heavy weights be laid upon it. The more it 
is oppressed the more it flourishes, the higher it rises, and 
the stronger and broader it becomes upon the top. Eve,tL 
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if the tree be bound in addition to being heavily weighted 
it still grows erect. These hindrances will not avail to over- 
come its upward tendencies or cause it to grow crooked 
instead of straight. How forcibly this energy of vegetable 
life illustrates that life which is divine. If there be a 
genuine work of grace in the heart it will overcome all 
hindrances to uprightness. Though the righteous may be 
heavily loaded by a body of sin and death — by manifold 
sorrows, temptations and fears — they will nevertheless grow 
in the principles of eternal rectitude. Satan may place the 
rude foot of persecution upon the growing plant of grace, but 
he cannot press out its life, for its roots are divine ; he may 
endeavour to put his scorching finger upon the rising sap of 
the vine so that the branches may not appear ; but he can- 
not succeed, for they constantly bud forth. The life which 
Christ imparts to the soul will rise and rise until, overflow- 
ing the bounds of sinful fear and the conventionalisms of 
the world, it bursts into power which will bear down all 
opposition in glorious and unconquerable triumph. Moral 
rectitude is inflexible ! The storm may bend the oak and 
strew it upon the winds, but the principles of righteousness 
can never be broken. The inward spirit of brave and 
conscientious men gives them a sovereignty over outward 
circumstances. They have an aristocracy of nature which 
places them above the aristocracy of accidents, and the 
wealth of their inner life which comes from above, is played 
off in the great game of existence against the wealth of their 
outer life; and thus in spite of uncongenial and opposing 
influences, they " flourish like the palm-tree.'* 

The flourishing of the palm too, is remarkable for its 
long continuance. The tree grows slowly and continuously 
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for centuries, and maintaining its full vigour calmly looks 
down upon the world below, and patiently yields its fruit 
from generation to generation. It is described as being 
flourishing and fruitful to a great age. It produces but 
little fruit till it has passed thirty years, after which, while 
juice continues, its clusters of dates are very prolific. The 
higher it grows the richer its dates ; the older it becomes 
the goodlier its golden clusters. The abundance of supply 
produced by a full-grown and matured tree speaks of its 
great fertility, yielding as it often does an annual production 
of three or four hundred pounds. **They bring forth fruit 
in old age." The best dates are grown after the tree has 
reached a hundred years; the clusters then, are of the 
largest and most luscious kind. This fruit of the palm is 
its highest glory, in which, many of the inhabitants of 
Persia and Arabia and Egypt, find their chief elements of 
food and comfort, wealth and luxury. Does this not remind 
ns of one characteristic of the truly pious? The best 
christians are those who improve to the end — to the very 
close of life. The older the better; the older the more 
beautiful; the older the more useful; the older the more 
^* fruitful in every good word and work." There are some 
trees that soon sprout forth and promise exceedingly well 
for fruit ; but the blossoms do not knit, hence they fail to 
yield fruit in due season. **But those whom God plants, 
■and whom he makes to flourish, bring forth fniit, and con- 
tinue to bring it forth till old age. During all their youth 
and all their manhood they keep fruitful, and then they 
i^ring forth fruit when their years decline and their days are 
•numbered. When others are in the sere and yellow leaf, 
then are their fruits ripe and mellow. When others are 
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decaying they are ripening. They are growing sweeter^ 
better, holier, when others are not growing at all/' " They 
shall bring forth fruit in old age ! " This is not only a cheer^ 
ing promise, but a gratifying fact, for the people of God do 
bring forth fruit at a time when we do not expect much fruit 
bearing. Very precious fruit some of them produce. We 
often witness the best fruit in the oldest saints. Some of 
tiie most munificent contributors to the happiness and wel- 
fare of humanity, to the cause of Jesus Christ on the earth, 
are aged persons, who, if they cannot now go about doing 
good, can pray for the active workers, and sustain therti 
by their liberal gifts. Long experience gives them mellow 
wisdom, sober counsel, heavenly-mindedness, and flourish- 
ing in the courts of our God, we sit under their shadow 
with delight, and feel regaled by their goodness in the 
joyful satisfaction that their last days are their brightest^ 
and their last fruits their fairest and best. As this life 
hastens to its close, and the feebleness of old age spreads 
over them ; the righteous are still fat and flourishing ; their 
life is verdant with fadeless beauty and odorous with rich 
perfume. 

This apposite type of the rectitude and progressive im- 
provement of moral character, is equally befitting as a sym- 
bol of moral triumph I Each several frond in its graceful 
arching and its long and taper leaflets with the gloss of 
unfading verdure, is such a natural emblem of hope and 
joy and exultation that the palm-branch has been selected 
for ages by different nations as the symbol of victory. 
Nature gave the hint to man, and to God's glory the palm 
waved its lofty plumes before the victor learned to wave 
them to his own. In classic lands palm branches were. 
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carried before the conqueror in triumphal procession as the 
fittest emblem of his conquest. Great feathery leaves of 
the date-palm were twisted into verdant booths at the Feast 
of Tabernacles, and borne aloft by the multitude when 
they escorted Messiah with hosannas, to his coronation at 
Jerusalem. "And, lo, a great multitude, which no man 
could number, of all nations, and kindreds, and people^ 
and tongues, stood before the throne, and before the Lamb,, 
clothed with white robes, and palms in their hands f ^ 
Since the redeemed in heaven bear palms as signs of spiri- 
tual triumph and eternal rejoicings, they are therefore suit- 
able emblems of the victory of the saints 1 The righteous 
achieve the truest conquest when they are so inflexible in the 
right, that nothing can make them swerve from perfect rec- 
titude. This is the triumph which God has ordained. The 
tru/y upright man is sure to win it. His path is too high 
for the most determined foes to obstruct. They may gird his 
whole horizon with stern and rocky opposition, and send 
up from the unsavoury marsh of swelling calumny and from 
hearts big with envy, clouds and storms of reproaches that 
may for a time obscure the brightness of his character ; but 
the purpling peaks of the horizon shall foreshow the vanity 
of their intervention, and the lowering clouds of the zenith 
shall only darken the regions whence they rose — the light- 
nings only strike and the thunders only appal the lowlands 
and the shores where the elements of the tempests were 
collected. The light and strength of his pure life will drive 
all darkness away, and the man of God, rising above the 
breath of slander, the clouds of reproach, and the thunder- 



* Revelation vii. 9. 
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clang of opposition, will appear sublimely great, triumphant, 
serene. Purity and right must win their way in spite of 
men or fiends, of earth or hell ! Although in consequence 
of the combined forces of evil, triumph may be long defer- 
red, yet victory is certain, endless, complete. Oftentimes 
it has been glorious to witness in the history of the saints, 
how the righteous man has conquered in the final struggle 
and risen in a chariot of victory, from a death of ignominy 
to bright supernal thrones. Nay, though he has not been 
decently interred or what is still worse has had his body 
disentombed, burned, and scattered in ashes upon the wind 
and wave, yet he has ascended spiritually to an immortal 
principality even in this world, and helped to form the 
galaxy of earth's noblest and most illustrious sons — repre- 
sentatives of science and art, philosophy and literature, 
government and religion. Thus the denounced Wycliff and 
•excommunicated Luther, the exiled Tyndale and imprisoned 
Bunyan, the vilified Cromwell and despised Baxter, the per- 
secuted Wesleys and a long array of other saintJy heroes, 
are now drawing largely upon the genius and skill, wealth 
and power of nations, to recall and embellish the scenes of 
their supposed disgrace, glorify their learning and virtue, and 
perpetuate their names in marble sculpture, or sing their 
fame in immortal song. But though earth in her ingrati- 
tude may fail to appreciate the good, the true, the abiding, 
and may ignore intrinsic worth, God Himself will pronounce 
the Divine Well Done^ and throughout eternity—" They that 
be wise shall shine as the brightness of the firmament; 
and they that turn many to righteousness as the stars for 
«ver and ever.** — Daniel xii. 3. 
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** Thy people shall be willing in the day of thy powers in the beau^ 
ties of holiness,,** — Psalm ex, 3. 

" ffis beauty shall be as the olive tree, — Hosea xiv, 6. 
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CHAPTER IX. 




THE OLIVE tree; OR, THE BEAUTY OF HOLINESS. 

|0 tree is more spoken of by ancient authors or 
more prized by ancient nations than the olive. 
With the exception of the fig tree, it is the earliest 
ajs well as one of the most frequently mentioned trees of 
the Bible. * It is classified amongst the valued and luxu- 
rious productions of Palestine. The land of promise is 
called " a land of olive oil, and honey." f The scenery of 
Syria is enriched by the beauty of its soft, silvery, ever- 
green foliage, and in north Africa it attains peculiar perfec- 
tipn, The olive is one of the most characteristic and 
beautiful features of all southern vegetation. What the 
oak and elm are to England, the olive is to Spain and 
Italy, and many parts of France. Few trees in the veget- 
able kingdom are of so high an order. It forms the very 
crown of floral beauty and produces an ample store of 
precious fruit Though not a large tree, it nevertheless 
grows to the considerable height of more than thirty feet. 
Its growth is slow but it reaches a remarkable age ; and 
the distinguished naturalist Bov^, calculates that from trees 
which he has measured, some must have lived for two 

* Genesis viii. ii. f Deut. viii. 8, 
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thousand years. Their trunk is knotty and their bark of 
an ashen coloiu:. The leaves of an oblong shape, are pro- 
duced in pairs, being of a dark green on the upper and of 
a silvery hue on the under surface. The wood resembling 
box is hard; close in the grain and yellow in colour, it 
takes a high finish and is adapted for cabinet work of the 
first quality. The tree is laden with blossoms famous for 
their delicate hue and prolific abundance. They grow in 
richly hanging clusters and emit a sweet perfume. In the 
spring however, a large proportion of the flowers fall off,, 
covering the ground with a beautiful white carpet. To this 
Eliphaz refers, in speaking of the wicked man : — " He shall 
cast off his flower as the olive." * The fruit consisting of 
an oily and fleshy pericarp, is about the size of a small 
nutmeg, enclosing a stony kernel and of the shape of a 
plum. It is first green, then pale, and when ripe, of a violet 
colour ; and of such an excellent kind, that it is said to be 
** mollifying, strengthening, and healing.'* The olive is not 
a useless tree made just to bloom and die, it is intrinsically 
valuable, disputing with Vine, and Palm, and Cedar, for a 
high position in the commerce of the world. 

Its chief value however, is found in the precious oil 
which it yields. In ancient times the fatness of the olive 
was proverbial. + A full sized and vigorous tree produced 
a thousand pounds of costly oil. The oil is obtained in 
various ways, the most common method being, the placing 
of the fruit in a stone vat hewn out of the solid rock, the 
cavity of which is covered with a flat stone, to which pres- 
sure is applied by a wooden screw. The oil thus expressed 

* Job XV. 33. t Judg:es ix. 9. 
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from the olive constitutes an important article of commerce 
and luxury. To the Oriental it is one of the principle 
articles of life, being largely used at meals and a recognized 
essential in the preparation of their food. It was one of 
the sources of affluence in Judaea ; its wealth bore down 
the dromedaiies of the desert, and in ships of Tarshish it 
struggled with the sea. Among the large stores of provi- 
sions supplied by Solomon to Hiram's workmen, who were 
employed on Lebanon in preparing timber for the construc- 
tion of his temple and palace, was included " twenty thou- 
sand baths of oil." * Olive oil was the material burnt in 
house lamps, t and with it the Jews anointed their bodies; 
it was used on festal dresses and for the anointing of per- 
sons to the high offices of priests and kings ; J and it was 
extensively employed with the sacrifices, § and burnt in 
the Lamp of the Tabernacle and the Golden Candlestick 
of the Temple. || 

Studying the olive, we do not wonder therefore at its 
frequent use as a figure in the Bible. As the laurel-branch 
is an emblem of glory, so the olive is a symbol of peace. 
When Noah wished to ascertain if the waters of the deluge 
had abated, he sent forth the dove, which returned with 
an olive leaf in her mouth, a sweet emblem of returning 
peace to the remnant of mankind. And since then, through 
all the changes of postdiluvian histor)', the most civilized 
nations of earth have regarded the olive as a type of peace; 
and the Scriptures have employed it as a similitude, not 
only of human concord and amity, but of Divine favour 



* 2 Chron. ii. 10. + Matt. xxv. 3. % Ruih iii. 3 ; and Psalm cxxxiii. 2. 

§ Lev. ii. 16. II Exodus xxvii. 20. 
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choicest strains, and God has never exalted any but the 
pure and the good into friendship with Himself. We may 
not have that beauty chanted in lady*s bower, or that made 
famous by poet's songs, but we may have the beauty be- 
longing to a Godly and blessed life, a beauty more exalted 
than human and more perennial than time. 

The beautiful is that combination and harmony of parts 
Which please the senses. There are many kinds and de- 
grees of beauty. Some human faces are characteristic in. 
beauty* The countenance of David was beautiful ! Sarah 
and Rachel were comely and fair to look upon. The 
skill of man displays another sort of beauty. The temple 
of Jerusalem with its infinite forms of splendour and its 
"Beautiful" gate of Corinthian brass, was a fine specimen of 
artistic beauty. Then there is natural beauty. To her lovers. 
Nature is always beautiful; beautiful in all her moods,, 
aspects, and seasons ; beautiful when, like a queenly corpse 
laid out in state, decked with crystal cotbnet, and ^Tapped in 
snowy shroud, she lies down for her long winter sleep; beau- 
tiful when, at the voice of spring, gliding like an angel of 
light all over the land, sounding the trumpet of resurrec- 
tion, which none but she can hear, she rises again, clothed 
in garments profusely embroidered with flowers ; beautiful 
wheti summer follows, giving to the delighted eye every 
shade of verdancy, with rapid change from brightest to 
deepest shades of green, relieved by blossoms of every 
hue, sweet harbingers of fruit, till in the earth a garden 
doth "arise in loveliness, surpassing fabled Eden," girded 
with its broad belt of blue, like a sapphire setting to an 
emerald gem ; and beautiful when autumn comes, 

"With less of sweet perfume, but mellower glory," 
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like the stately march of an Orient army, with the splendour 
of blazing banners, and the wealth and pageantry of olden 
story. Deep are the hues of her maturity and noble is the 
beauty of her success, and though lacking the balmy scent 
and dewy freshness of hopeful spring and the rich meridian 
splendour of bright and lavish summer, she is decked in 
such glowing colours of crimson, scarlet and gold, that 
she lights up the earth from every forest glade and every 
mountain glen like a pillar of fire. Beautiful too, in all 
her forms, from the simplest snow drop to the superb rose, 
from the sparkling dew drop of the morning to the golden 
splendours of noon-day sun. Nothing in creation is more 
exuberant than beauty; the universe overflows with love- 
liness. Beauty is scattered upon all sides like the benedic- 
tion of God upon this rebellious yet much-loved world. 

** The spirit of beauty unfurls her light, 

And wheels her course in a joyous flight, 

I know her track through the balmy air 

By the blossoms that cluster and whiten there." 

Beauty is seen in the wild loveliness of woodland scenery, 
where the trailing tresses of the slender fir, the dark green 
plumes of stately pines, and the rich colour of the copper 
beech, mingle with trees of lighter leaf and larger girth, 
and gleams in the commingling glory of heath and gorse 
on forest plains clad with delicate green and drooping 
tasselled gold ; it carpets the fields with verdancy of sur- 
passing richness and flings its mantle over wide spread 
meads, silvered with daisies or gilded with buttercups ; it 
clothes the valleys with rich fertility, empurples the hill- 
sides with graceful clustered vines or groups of peach and 
plum, and crowns the mountain*s brow with the translucent 
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coronal of everlasting snow; it dances in the crystalline 
wavelets of restless rivers as they sweep gracefully down 
the vale, softly kissing with their rippling waters the blush- 
ing flowers that fringe their borders or clasp a wooded islet 
in their shining arms, and smiles through the bright mirror 
of placid lakes, whence shines the pictured moon 

** Pearled round with stars ;" 

it glistens in the naked purity of ocean pearls and sparkles 
in the bright lustre of mountain gems ; it rolls in mighty 
billows of ambient clouds and glows in the azure sky, 

" Radiant with million constellations tinged, 
With shades of infinite colour • . . 
Studded with stars unutterably bright," 

hung like diamond lamps in the nightly vault of heaven 
*• Through which the moon's unclouded grandeur rolls," 

until the sun*s broad orb, with glowing radiance, bedims 
all other light. 

The handiwork of the Creator is everywhere beautiful ! 
Beauty is embodied in the structure and expressed in the 
style of every living thing. But nowhere do we behold 
natural beauty in more graceful forms and ever-changing 
qualities of loveliness than in the perfection of a tree ! A 
tree is one of the loveliest objects in the world of nature. 
The eye rests upon it with delight, and when we can see 
and admire in full perfection, the exquisite configuration 
of the forms upon which the summer foliage clusters — the 
magnificence of its trunk and limbs, the gracefiil propor- 
tions of its branches and boughs, the fine tracery of its 
twigs and sprays, the varied delicate tints and brilliant hues 
of its blossoms, and the asthetical perfection and mellow 
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glory of its fruit, — we are filled with an unutterable pleasure 
and captivated by a subtle and irresistible influence in pre- 
sence of the absolute excellence, the nameless indefinable 
charm of a S)niimetrically perfect tree. Beauty is every- 
where in Nature the flower of utility ; and in the realm of 
trees this quality is most strikingly displayed. This was 
specially recognized by the sacred writers. They did not 
dwell directly on the beauty of nature. There is no artistic 
painting in Scripture, no colouring or drawing for the sake 
of the picture itself, rather than for any purpose which it is 
to serve. Our poets never weary of " the splendour in the 
plant, of glory in the flower." The Hebrew poet, doubt- 
less, perceived that glory and splendour too ; but he uses 
them only in incidental illustrations and allusions, to colour 
spiritual thoughts. The plant, the tree, the flower, are not 
beautiful for their own sakes but solely as pictures of spirit- 
ual things, as hieroglyphics of Divine language. It is right 
however, that we should regard the objects of nature with 
interest for their own sake, as appealing to our love of 
beauty and affording to us proofs of heavenly design, for 
while the Bible teaches us that nature must be interpreted 
by our knowledge of God, we shall find a most delightfiil 
and profitable sphere of study, in interpreting God by our 
knowledge of nature. 

Beauty is that quality of Nature which wins upon the 
hearts of men. The susceptibility of the beautifiil is an 
innate power of the human soul. It influences the spirit 
of the old and captivates the mind of the young. Mighty 
men not a few have bowed before it and paid it highest 
homage. Strong Samson was weak as a child before its 
enchantment. It exerts spells almost omnipotent over all 
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classes of modem life. No word in the vocabulary of man 
is of more frequent use than beauty and no attribute of 
life is more admired and loved. Most of us are great ad- 
mirers of the beautiful in nature ; its beauties never weary 
us, and of its varied and enchanting loveliness we never tire. 
We are great admirers, too, of the beautiful in art, in paint- 
ing, in poetry, and in literature. We need no prompting 
to cause us to admire a beautiful face, or to acknowledge 
beauty in " the human form, divine ;" but that beauty which 
claims our highest admiration, and demands our warmest 
praise, is sotd beauty, purity of character, holiness of heart 
and life* 

The Greeks of old, gave to the world by means of their 
sculpture, the loftiest ideas of physical beauty, whether in 
noble manly symmetry, or winning womanly loveliness, or 
the grandeur of God-like lineaments. The dream of this 
Gr«ek beauty haunted the mind of many nations. Age 
after age and artist after artist tried to recall it, and con- 
tinue the embodiment of its perfect grace. But Hellenic 
art never reached the highest standard of beauty. ^* Out 
of Zion the perfection of beauty ^'^ * was to shine. The 
Greek ideal of beauty was the exaltation of the physical 
form ! The young Pagan world deified the Beautiful ! The 
classic theory of life exalted beauty above all things else : 
it loved — 

"Beauty only (Beauty seen 

In all varieties of mould and mind) 

And Knowledge for its beauty ; or if Good, 

Good only for its beauty.*' 

But God makes Goodness paramount and compels beauty 

^1 I III! I I. II ..■■ ■— ^ 

* Psalm 1. 2. 
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itself to pay homage to goodness. The Hebrew word in 
the old Testament does not mean what we do by beauty ; 
but it expresses the idea of goodness and kindness. What 
the Greeks therefore tried to express in the symmetrical 
form of their deities — namely, that the beautiful is the 
divine — the Hebrews understood in the deeper sense that 
the divine is the beautiful. They considered the character 
and favour of God the highest beauty they could know, 
hence in the old Testament we read so much about the 
beauty of God. The subject of the Hebrews' prayer was 
*' Let the Beauty of the Lord our God be upon us," * and 
the object of their worship was " To behold the beauty of 
the Lord and to inquire in His temple." t The Hebrews 
thought of beauty in connection with the service of God 
although they had no graven images or marble statues like 
the Greeks, to express their thoughts. The very garments 
of their priests and the ordinances of their sanctuary were 
described by them as the beauty of holiness. Holiness 
was to them a chief element of worship ; hence it is thrice 
written, " Worship the Lord in the beauty of holiness.** % 

But what is the Christian idea of beauty ? What do we 
mean by the beautiful ? Do we .not attach the idea to the 
form that pleases us ? the form that is suggestive of order, 
health, but still more of goodness and purity ? Is it not 
because of this that we are taught not merely the form of 
the beautiful, but to speak among men of a beautiful char- 
acter, a beautiful temper, a beautiful action ? Now if we 
gather up all features of the beautiful of which we can con- 



* Psalm xc. 17. t Psalm ipcv^ii. 4. :|: i Chron. xvi. 29. 

Ipsalm xxix. 2. and xcvi. 9. 
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ceive, we find them all embodied in the perfect beauty of 
God Himself. He is the centre of perfection, the God of 
taste, the fountain of beauty, the standard of aesthetics. 
Plato called Him the Divine Geometer. He -discerned 
that God had made all things in "number, weight, and 
measure.** With quite as much truth and with equal pro- 
priety we may call God, the Divine Poet. To the poet, 
the beautiful is an end, he loves the beautifiil for its own 
sake ; so with the Great Poet of the world, otherwise He 
would not have made multitudes of things — such as flowers, 
etc., — whose use to intelligent beings lies exclusively in . 
their beaut}*^ and whose very existence is a perpetual re- 
buke to the spirit of narrow utilitarianism. There is a 
plastic power, a shaping harmony in nature, which is just 
like the power a great poet possesses of spreading one hue — 
gloomy or gladsome — over his entire poem, of sounding all 
its harmonies in conformity with one key-note. God has 
given life to innumerable forms of creation, and they all 
bear marks of exquisite beauty, brightness and majesty. 
All that has emanated from the affluence of His infinitude 
reveals Him as the Archetype of all beauty, the Fountain 
of all good. How great is His goodness, how great then 
must be His beauty! 

Christ is the ideal embodiment of Divine beauty. In 
Him a new order of loveliness was inaugurated. Not the 
pride and pomp of form, nor the splendour of externals, 
but the beauty of holiness and grace. Christ came to invent 
a beauty not of the flesh, not a picture for the gratification 
of the senses, but the beauty of moral goodness, spiritual 
holinessj and Divine love. In Him the world saw how the 
soul of Godhead and the highest ideal of beauty were 
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wanting to the purest human imagination. The gods and 
heroes of antiquity diminished and faded away before the 
might and majesty and winning tenderness of this purer pre- 
sence. Their character was wanting in harmony, they were 
celebrated chiefly for some one specific excellence, which 
the artist found little difficulty in sufficiently transferring to 
canvas or representing in marble, some one gift, or apti- 
tude, which raised them in their generation above their 
fellows ; the effect of their lives therefore, was compara- 
tively unenduring and evanescent The life of Christ was 
an harmonious life. Hence the difficulty Christian art has 
experienced to represent it. It was not courage, fortitude, 
prudence etc., that alone distinguished Him. These were 
severally illustrated in the gods of heathen mythology. But 
in Him there was a concordant blending of power, majesty, 
grace, etc., — a beauty and a charm which was the effect of 
the whole. It was like some fair landscape in nature, on 
which the eye delights to rest, and yet from which it is 
difficult to determine wherein the loveliness resides. It is 
not in mountain or in vale, in foliaged wood or silvery 
stream, in light or shade ; it is in the symmetrical whole 
which combines to give the pleasing effect. And so of 
Christ in whom we see the perfection of humanity. He is 
an image of Divine love, infinite in pity as in power, in 
whom self-sacrifice is seen to be the loveliest of virtues and 
humility the spirit's crowning crest. By His life and charac- 
ter a new image is enthroned, not on the hills of Judaea and 
in the high places of the world, but in the lowly hearts of 
men. It is this ideal of beauty, this one earthly image of 
Divine love, that we want to get inwrought into human life. 
This is the great need of the world, the supreme need of 
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every human being. In whatsoever life, individual or na- 
tional, this Divine beauty has blossomed, it has produced 
the most precious fruit that has ever been reared in human 
soil, and it has enthroned this England of ours immeasur- 
ably above any nation of the past. 

Beauty then, implies a standard of excellence, a symme- 
trical pattern, by which to compare and estimate its 4)ro- 
portions. Its true ideal is found in harmony and order. 
" Order is always beautiful — its opposite, always unsightly 
and repellent. Discord in music, friction in machinery, 
wranglings in families, bickerings in churches, jars and hos- 
tilities among nations, strike us unpleasantly, and raise a 
feeling of revulsion. On the other hand, the regularity of 
the seasons, the unvarying recurrence of day and night, 
the uncoUiding revolution of the spheres, and the orderly 
arrangement of the whole realm of nature, excite in us 
sentiments and feelings of admiration. The same is the 
effect of social and political order. Now, if such concep- 
tions of comeliness be the result of contemplating material 
and social harmonies, what must be our ideas of the beauti- 
ful, when the Divine character and the highest order of 
moral excellence are under consideration. God Himself 
is perfect order. The Bible tells us that He is not the 
author of confusion. He is a great nature of unclashing 
attributes; each distinct and different, but all coincident. 
JEach has a peculiar manifestation, but all blend into a 
charming unity, like the several colours in the rainbow. 
•God is a flame of diverse activities ; but there is no conflict, 
or thwarting of design. Like the divergent rays of sun- 
light shot from a central source, they are consonant in 
movement and unitedly beneficent in result. God is an 
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infinite Life of living pulsations. But while His great heart 
throbs on and on in ten thousand different directions, yet 
not one single affection is baffled by another. When " God 
30 loved the world " as to give His Son for it, He did not 
love the angels less. When Jesus became the Light of 
the Gentile people, it did not interfere with His continu- 
ing to be " the hope of Israel." God rewards virtue and 
punishes sin, as He built heaven and hell, in harmony with 
His holiness. The normal state of God and all His works 
is order. If man therefore hates God, or in any way col- 
lides with His government, it is because he has lapsed 
into an abnormal condition. He has vaulted from the 
object for which he was made. He has broken the chords 
which make melody in the heart. He has been denuded 
the of picturesque " beauty of holiness." But if the soul be 
properly readjusted, it is beautiful, because the will and 
affections, the principles and tastes sweetly harmonize with 
the Divine mind. Religion becomes man*s better and 
more beauteous nature. It is ** the beauty of the Lord 
our God upon us\^' and may be designated moral beauty 
or " the beauty of holiness." 

The highest style of beauty is moral! Sin is moral de- 
formity; the blot on the picture, the defacement of the 
righteous image. We say with propriety, a hideous crime 
and a frightful deed. Sin is ugly because bad ! On the 
same principle virtue is beautiful because good ! Beauty is 
only beautiful so far as it blossoms in flowers of goodness. 
Beauty of form or colour embodied in humanity is nothing 
more than the beauty of nature manifest in the floral world, 
A beautiful face has no more merit than a beautiful land- 
scape ; a handsome figiure has no more moral worth than 
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an elegant form in Corinthian marble. Only when physical 
loveliness is allied to goodness does beauty rise to the 
sphere of morals. Beauty dignified by character is admired^ 
not so much because it is beautiful, but because it is good. 
Goodness is of necessity beautiful. Beauty and goodness 
are synonymous in the kingdom of grace. It is significant^ 
as commentators tell us, that in the New Testament the 
word translated "good" may also be rendered " beautiful.** 
All life has its development, and where goodness is the 
essence of the life, its unfoldings are always beautiful. The 
beauty is many tinted, richly varied. ** It is the beauty 
of faith as seen in Abraham, the beauty of patience as seen 
in Job, the beauty of purity as seen in Joseph, the beauty 
of meekness as seen in Moses, the beauty of boldness as 
seen in Elijah, the beauty of thankfulness as seen in David, 
the beauty of faithfulness as seen in Daniel, the beauty of 
earnestness as seen in Paul, the beauty of love as seen in 
John, the beauty of them all as seen in Jesus." 

Goodness is the beauty of the Lord \ a soul therefore 
possessing the attributes of moral beauty is in harmony 
with God, and crowned with the glory of His moral per- 
fections. It has the sublime possession of "the beauty of 
holiness." This daughter of the King of heaven is **an 
glorious within; her clothing is of wrought gold.'** Beauty 
of stone and of metal is not comparable with beauty of 
disposition and of character. Moral beauty which is ac- 
quired is incomparably better than physical which is beauty 
bom. It is not the elegance of dress ; the polish of man- 
ners, or the flowers of speech that constitute the beauty of 



* Psalm xlv. 13. 
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holiness, but the natural unfolding of a life of goodness. 
It is the primal state of the soul restored — the image of 
God transferred to men — the beauty of the Lord our God 
upon us. " In that day shall the Lord of hosts be for a 
crown of glory and for a diadem* of beauty, unto the resi- 
due of His people.*' * " They shall be willing in the day 
of thy power in the beauty of holiness.*' Being meek in 
spirit the saints are " beautified with salvation." Decorated 
with the graces of the Spirit, their character is luminous 
with Divine holiness. They are clothed with the bright- 
ness of ** the sun and upon their head is a crown of twelve 
stars." t 

The beauty of holiness, with its products in the higher 
range, is that to which the Hebrew mind was extremely 
sensitive, and which pervades the Bible. It is that beauty 
which appeals to the religious nature and whose hues and 
fragrance are ever delightful to the moral heart of humanity. 
Every moral quality is lovely. Love is beautiful ! There 
is nothing that makes the face so seraphic as the full ex- 
pression of a noble and high-minded love. Joy which is 
the happiness of love is beautiful, and there is none but 
look with admiration upon the cheery face of outbursting 
gladness. Peace which spreads out in serenity and simple 
faith, and distils a calm over the conscience until the whole 
soul is like unclouded azure in a lake of glass — this also 
is beautiful. And so of all the graces produced by the 
Spirit of Christ within the soul, when they exist in plenary 
power, they are luminous and beautiful. " As the light of 
heaven, which streams down from the visible sun, draws up 

* Isaiah xxvlii. 5. t Rev. xii. i. 
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tiie flowers whose beauty reflects the light oti which it fe^s^ 
so does the heavenly light that pours down from the Sun 
of righteousness draw up the life within towards its eternal 
source, and paints upon the Christian's heart the image of 
the Lord.** The beauty of holiness renders the believer 
comely in the comeliness of Christ. Divine in its nature, 
it spreads a loveliness and attraction over tiie whole person; 
adorns and exalts the whole character; and imparts such 
symmetry and grace to the whole conduct, that it often 
extorts admiration and homage from those who are them- 
selves destitute of its power. Ungodly men are amazed — 
it may be even converted — by the manner in which the 
believer is seen to act on occasions when mere worldly 
principles would prompt the very opposite behaviour. His 
meekness under the most irritating accusations, his pat- 
ience in the enduring of injuries, his returning of good 
for evil, his readiness in pardoning wrongs inflicted, his 
freedom from malignity, evil -speaking, and censorious- 
ness— -such things are beauties in his character, to which 
even worldly men themselves cannot be blind. Many men 
and women, though considered plain from an artistic point 
of view, possess an indescribable charm. Peace and love 
and joy beam forth from their souls and mantle them with 
every form of excellence, beauty and grandeur. Religion 
is beautiful ! the highest ornament of a moral intelligent 
being. It adds a comeliness to character and gives its 
possessors the justest title to the Beauty of Holiness. As 
the soul \% the glory of the man, so religion is the glory of 
the soul 1 Sin obliterated all traces of its pristine beauty ; 
piety restores grace to the faded features and perfects the 
soul in righteousness and true holiness. 
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Moral beauty is superior to mere artificial charms. It 
is the impersonation of all lovely qualities in a good and 
perfect life. It manifests itself in hues of gentleness and 
tints of love ; sweetness of disposition and amiability of 
temper \ Christly deeds and heavenly affections. The truly 
good can no more hide the beauties of holiness than the 
star its lustre or the rose its fragrance. Herein is the 
true philosophy of the beautiful. " Moral beauty like ma/> 
terial, is a growth — not an appendage. It proceeds fi-om 
within ; it is not fastened on from without. A good life blos- 
soms into visible beauty just as a flower does. There is 
no need of beautifying or adorning what is essentially 
lovely. This is to * paint the lily and adorn the rose.* 
Upon the other hand, to beautify and adorn what is essen- 
tially unlovely, is to make it uglier still. The essence of 
moral beauty is that it is not borrowed, nor assumed, nor 
pretended — but real. It is merely the exact expresssion 
of the spirit and character of the person who displays it. 
He does not put on something which can be put off. Put- 
ting on the Lord Jesus Christ means becoming like Him 
by the renewal of our life. God's method of beautifying 
anything, flowers and shells for instance, is always the me- 
thod of growth. He does not first make a thing, and then 
embellish it. It becomes beautifiil in the act of becoming 
what it is. We speak figuratively of God's painting the 
flowers and pencilling upon them the delicate tracery which 
we so much admire ; but we know that in reality He does 
nothing of the kind. The blossom is a mere unfolding of the 
nature of the plant. Every shape, every line, every tint and 
shade, appears the moment the flower opens itself to the sun- 
light." And the sensuous beauty of a flower that regailes o^m: 
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senses, suggests beauty of a far higher kind — the beauty to 
which we should aspire — beauty that is not fastened or put 
on but is an outgrowth, and unfolds itself as the result of 
the exuberance of life within. It is in this feature that the 
beauty of holiness is comparable to that of the olive ! Part 
of the beauty of the olive consists in its greenness. It is 
Tobed with a foliage which in summer and winter is always 
the same. No season however severe can rob it of its 
loveliness. Its verdure is perennial ! True emblem of the 
righteous^ whose " leaf shall not wither." " Like a green 
olive tree in the house of the Lord," they display a fade- 
less bloom. 

"A thing of beauty is a joy for ever: 

Its loveliness increases." 

Beauteous Christianity progresses like the sun "with grow- 
ing brightness." Earthly beauty grows until it reaches 
full bloom, and then begins to fade; but the beauty of 
lioliness grows brighter and brighter for ever and ever. It 
resembles the beauty of the starry sky reflected in the pla- 
cid lake ; the beauty of the sweetly smiling moon, that — 

** Seems like a canopy which Lore has spread 
To curtain her sleeping world ; " 

the beauty of the rainbow shining in seven-fold splendours 
on the dark ground of the sky; the beauty of the sun 
mirrored in the jewelled dew-drops of the morning, bright- 
ening in hues more golden and picturesque imto the 
perfect day. 

This ideal olive-beauty, affords a never-failing harvest 
of rich and instructive figures. We extol the Creator — 

•* For the bright, gentle, holy thoughts that breathe 
From out its odorous beauty like a wreath 
Of sunshine on life's hours.'' 
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The olive is an exhaustless storehouse of beauty and utility. 
It unfolds its fragrant blossoms and drops its precious fruit 
to every passer by. Similarly with the beauty of holiness. 
It is imbued with blessedness and displays its charms in 
works of beneficence and love. The heart made pure is 
the prolific source of good works and spontaneous acts of 
grace. ** Once upon a time says the legend, a dispute arose 
between three young ladies as to which had the most beau* 
tiful hand. One sat by a crystal stream and dipped her 
snowy hand into the water, and held it up. Another plucked 
strawberries till the ends of her tapering fingers were pink. 
Another gathered violets till her hands were fragrant. 
Thereupon an aged woman passed by, hungry, emaciated, 
decrepit. * Who will give me a gift ' said she, * for I am 
poor? * All the three young ladies declined compliance with 
her request; but a poor peasant girl, who stood near, im- 
washed in the stream, unstained by the pink of strawberries, 
unadorned with flowers, gave her a simple gift and cheered 
the aged pilgrim. Then, turning back, she asked the young 
ladies, with a voice musical and sweet, what they disputed 
about, and they told her and lifted up their beautiful hands 
for her to decide. * Beautiful indeed ! ' exclaimed she, with 
radiant countenance. *But which is the most beautiful,* 
asked they. * It is not the hand that is washed in the purl- 
ing brook,' said she. * It is not the hand that is tipped 
with delicate pink; it is not the hand that is garlanded 
with fragrant flowers ; it is the hand that gave a gift to the 
destitute that is the most beautiful.' And as she spoke 
her body was slowly transfigured, her wrinkles gradually 
vanished, and her soul like the radiant form of an angel, 
in a blaze of glory, flew up to heaven." 
Q 
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It is uniform deeds of love and wofks of kindness that 
inake religion appear beautifiiL The beauty of beneficence 
possesses a ^sdnating influence. Enrobed in beauteous 
charity the primitive Church drew the eyes of the heathen 
toward her, and forced from them the exclamation, ** Be- 
hold these Christians, how they love one another." The 
disciples clothed in moral loveliness caused the people 
around to wonder, and take *' knowledge of them that they 
had been with Jesus." * The beauty of holiness blooming 
in Peter and the rest, attracted to " the king of beauty," 
three thousand souls on the day of Pentecost. It is the 
beauty of God upon the Church that has been drawing and 
assimilating men of all tribes and all ages. And in pro- 
portion as her members now, excel in moral comeliness^ 
are they successful in making others beautiful. But this 
is a respect in which our modem type of religion seems 
to have Mien off fi-om that of "the good old times." 
The religion of our fathers appears to have brought them 
much nearer to God in the emulation of His perfections 
than does the religion of most modem people. The latter 
may have more intellectual refinement and delicate grace 
of manners but they lack the power and beauty and pathos 
of holy lives which characterized the former. Whilst not 
despising intellectual and physical accomplishments, we 
<:annot allow them to supersede the moral and spiritual ! 
Were this so, we should have the form and not the power. 
Wherefore " covet earnestly the best gifts." f Holiness 
becometh thine House, O Lord, for ever." % What is the 
beauty of our sanctuaries, the attractiveness of our ministry, 

* Acts iv. 13. t I Cor. xiL 31. % Psalm xciii 5. 
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the perfection of our choirs, the grandeur of our ceremo- 
nials, if holiness be lacking ? He who has saved us ** hath 
called us with an holy calling." ** 

Holiness is a word of comprehensive import and in- 
cludes everything touching the purification of the soul before 
God. The simplest definition of holiness is conformity 
to God. The holiness of God ! Who can form an ade- 
quate conception of this ? So far as we can conceive of the 
holiness of God, it consists in infinite rectitude of thought, 
feeling, nature, and it is essential to Him, so that without 
it He could not be. He is the Holy One. This holi- 
ness regulates all He does. He is the wonderful Creator of 
all things — " Holy in all His works." t He is the great 
and universal Governor — " God sitteth upon the throne 
of His holiness." | He lias given to mankind a revelation 
of His will — ** God hath spoken in His holiness." § To 
strengthen human faith. He has confirmed His word by an 
oath — ** The Lord God hath sworn by His holiness." |1 
He ordained a system of worship, and is " greatly to be 
praised in the mountain of His holiness." H Thus God is 
holy in all He is and does — He is "glorious in holiness."** 
*** Exalt the Lord out God, and worship at His holy hill ; 
•for the Lord our God is holy." ft "Give thanks at the 
remembrance of His holiness." J J " Give unto the Lord 
the glory due unto His name ; worship the Lord in the 
l)eauty of holiness." §§ 

To be like God we must be holy. The Divine command 

* 2 Tim. I 9. t Psalm cxlv. 17. X Psalm xlvil 8. § Psalm Ix. 6. 
II. Amos iv. 2. IT Psalm xlviii. i. ** Exodus xv. 11. 
ft Psalm xcix* 9. tt Psalm xxx. 4. §§ Psalm xxix. 2. 
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is " Be ye holy; for I am holy." * But who may ascend to 
the hill of the Lord? Who can stand in His holy place 
to gaze upon and imitate Him ? If you cannot imitate 
the original, then look at the copy. If the sun be toa 
dazzling to gaze upon, behold the "bright and Morning 
Star." In the Saviour we have an impersonation of holi- 
ness. God has exhibited His holiness in the living person- 
alit)'' of His dear Son. He was " holy, harmless, undefiled> 
separate from sinners," + and our holiness consists in like- 
ness to Him. This is perhaps a sufficient definition, though 
not a complete one. It is not complete absolutely, because 
absolute holiness is made up of many elements which no 
single definition can embody or express. If we speak of 
essential rightness or the laws of immutable truth ; of ethi- 
cal morality or rigid obedience to an exact commandment ; 
of graceful charities, the flowering forth of nature into all 
that is of good report and lovely — ^holiness embraces them 
all. It is in fact St. Paul's Thessalonian supplication em- 
bodied in solemn litany — "And the very God of peace 
sanctify you wholly ; and I pray God your whole spirit and 
soul and body be preserved blameless unto the coming of 
our Lord Jesus Christ." J 

Holiness is pre-eminently a gospel term. Rev. W. 
Morley Punshon, l.l.d., in his own eloquent style says: — 
" It is a term that does not belong in any proper sense to- 
any system, either of unchristian, or of antichristian ethics. 
You may search among their annals for this treasure, but 
you search in vain. In the old Roman annals you can find 
self-sacrifice, patriotism, deep and venerable reverence for 

* I Peter i. 16. t Heb. vii. 26. % I Thess. v. 23. 
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law: In the earlier ages of Greece you can find disinter- 
ested virtue, and, in the later ages, a warm sensuousness 
which revelled in all dreams and thoughts and forms of 
beauty. Here you can find the Stoic striving for the brave 
mastery of pain, and there the benevolent Epicurean, long- 
ing for the highest happiness of the race he loves. No holi- 
ness there. If you come to the sects that were, so to speak, 
the orphans of the old theocracy, the Pharisees, Essenes, 
Herodians, you find, at least in the time of the Saviour, 
nothing but an external sanctity, lacking any thoroughness, 
And combined largely with superstition and pride. The 
thought of holiness — something more honourable than 
chivalry, something loftier than virtue, something grander 
ithan morality, something tnier and deeper than national 
sentiment — the thought of holiness is wanting in them all. 
But when a man understands the gospel, discerns and real- 
izes the purpose of God in Christ, he becomes familiar, for 
the first time, with the idea of holiness — a perfection of 
<iharacter, — an attribute belonging rather to the great Head 
of the Church — a perfection of character in which His 
people are expected to grow. The great idea which dis- 
tinguishes holiness from the old notions of virtue and firom 
the modem notions of merely ethical morality is just this : 
the one constructs standards for human conduct altogether 
by mutual relations or comparison ; but in the other, su- 
preme and dominant, is the thought of God. The great 
thought of holiness is separation, to which was afterwards 
added the thought of purity. Separation : — all the primitive 
uses of the word in Scripture give to it this meaning. God 
is holy : He only is holy : His holiness is His separation 
from the creatures of His hand. Saints are holy, that is^ 
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separate from sinners. Sinai, consecrated by the solemi» 
giving of the law, became the holy mount. The priests upt 
the temple and the vestments of their ministry were saidi 
to be ceremonially holy, because ccHnmon uses were not to» 
defile them. And our Lord Himself gives Hi^ sanction^ 
to this meaning when He who was inherently without sii>. 
and who did not need to be purified at all, said, ** For 
their sakes, I sanctify (separate) myself, that they also* 
might be sanctified through the truth." * Now, to this 
Qriginal idea of separation was added, in the course of 
time, the idea of purity, probably from the notion of fitness, 
because it is befitting, as every one will understand, that 
that which is set apart for the service of God should be fire© 
from any defilement of the unclean, as well as fi:om anjr 
admixture of the common." Bring these two thoughts to- 
gether therefore — separation for God and separation firoro 
sin — ^and you have practical holiness. Holiness is not an 
ethical virtue, not a far oflf summit cold with eternal snow,, 
kindled into brief rose hues for an hour by the last efforti 
of the dying sun — a summit to be attained by stem integ-r 
rity and consistent walking, spuming all alien help aud 
continued through a pilgrim life-time — but an every day 
thing brought down to the level of human bosoms and 
practical life. Holiness is the proper garment of the soul^ 
a uniform intended not for festal occasions only, but for 
every-day use. Arrayed in this the Church appears as firesh 
*' as the morning, fair as the moon, clear as the sun, and 
terrible as an army with banners." t 
With what interest and delight we read the prophecy % 

* John xvii. 19. + Cant. vi. 10. $ Zech. xiv. 20. 
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which tells of the time yet to come when on the bells of 
the horses shall be inscribed ^^ Holiness unto the Lord" The 
prediction is one of those outbursts in which the future or 
millennial state of the Church produces upon the mind a. 
sense of the beautiful. It will not be sufficient, however, 
that holiness shall be written on the bells of the horses nor 
that it shall be written on the posts of every chamber and 
the walls of every house. There must be ** Holiness unto 
the Lord *' upon the bowls of the altar and the pots of 
the Lord's House. "Holiness unto the Lord" must be 
inscribed upon all our platforms and pulpits, our libraries 
and orchestras, and engraven upon all our schools of edu- 
cation and sanctuaries of worship. " Holiness unto the; 
Lord '* must be written on every bale of merchandise and 
every book of mercantile account, and stamped on all our 
weights and measures, on the tools of every shop, the desk 
of every office, and the counter of every trade. ** Holiness 
unto the Lord " upon the portfolio of every minister of 
State, the enactments of every senate, and the deliberations 
of every cabinet of princes — in a word, on every man's 
lips, every man's hand, every man's life, written not by the 
skill of him who can engrave well in the precious metals, 
but by the mighty power of Him who works on human 
hearts, and who, having stamped His own image there, 
brings out in every act, in every word, and in the spirit 
of every temper, and in the totality of the renewed life, 
** Holiness unto the Lord." When this motto is fully im- 
pressed upon the Church and visibly expressed by all her 
members, then shall it become the glorious watchword 
emblazoned on every banner of society, the universal in- 
signia of the whole brotherhood of man. 
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Practical holiness is the supreme need of the Church. 
This operating among her members, with all the force and 
beauty of a Christly life, would demonstrate to the world 
the potency and glory of true religion. Let Christians 
therefore aspire to fill the home and the world with the 
beauty of their lives that in them the unconverted may 
see the beauty of holiness. Let them make their piety so 
charming and beautiful, so fascinating and attractive, that 
men shall not be driven by lurid fear and the artillery of 
terror to huddle into the Church, but be drawn there by 
the brightness, the sweetness, the purity, and the joyfulness 
of its embodied goodness and love. Let that which is 
lovely appear in all the plentitude of its strength, that the 
exhibitions of religion in cheerfulness and all genial ele- 
ments by those who profess it, shall attract men to them, 
and through them to Him who is able to make them wise 
unto salvation. Let ministers and office-bearers, teachers 
and members, earnestly resolve not to keep silence until 
" Holiness • to the Lord " shall sound from every pulpit, 
swell from every choir, pervade every school, sanctify every 
•church, and invest every member with " the beauties of holi- 
ness'* that on earth they may wear the white flower of a 
spotless life and be prepared for the white garment of 
the pure in heaven. 
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THE FRAGRANCE OF GODLINESS. 




X. 

** Thai goodly mountain and Lebanon,^^ — DeuL w\ 25. 

" His smell (shall be) as Lebanon" — Hosea xtv, 6. 

" And the smell of thy garments is like the smell of Lebanon.^' 
Cant, iv. ii. 



CHAPTER X. 




THE GOODLY LEBANON; OR, THE FRAGRANCE 

OF GODLINESS. 

GREAT mountain is an object of inexhaustible 
majesty, beauty, and delight. In it we find the 
home of sublimity and the birth place of grand- 
eur. Here is the native hmd of the poet and painter : the 
best and brightest of the children of genius have been 
wrapped in its swaddling bands and nursed at its bosom. 
Mark the majesty that sits upon its brow. It ranks 
amongst the most sublime of the works of God. Geolo- 
gists tell us of the myriads of years which have elapsed 
since it was first upheaved firom the molten mass below, 
throwing wide the superincumbent strata and lifting up its 
granite forehead to the stars. None however can fully ex- 
plain the mystery of its birth or interpret the records of 
its early history. An image of everlastingness, it retains 
the same calm majesty while empires are overtiuned, im- 
shaken by the shock of the earthquake, unheeding die 
uproar of the nations, ever lifting high its imperial brow 
peak above peak many a rocky distance, its snowy diadem 
sparkling in the radiance of an unclouded sun. 

Mountain scenery is charmingly diversified. It presents 
an endless variety of aspects and unfolds a continual sue- 
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•cession of new beauties. Paradoxical as it may appear, to 
imposing sameness it adds perpetual change. Its appear- 
ance differs with every fleeting moment and varies with 
every passing breeze. Behold it when burning in the path 
of the morning, each summit an altar flaming to the skies, 
glowing with the warmth of the blazing sun. Observe it 
when assailed by the sweeping tempest, as the dark robed 
ministers silently advance, belting round the hills their 
lightning swords and drawing down the visors on its dark- 
ening face ; while on every jutting point and promon|ory 
the spectral towers of mists have sprung as if at the stroke 
of an enchanter's wand, and the deep battalions of the 
armed clouds are marching up the valley with the silence 
of death. View it when the whirlwind breaks from those 
cloud-towers, rending them to fragments in its terrible 
descent; while hill to hill thunders out its challenge, and 
the valley is lit with the crossing of their swords. See 
it when the strife is over, and the day is done ; its clouds 
of battle parting in the rosy tints of sunset, and its 
4:rimson forehead smitten with the last gleaming rays of 
the great monarch of the day, before fading from human 
view, in the darkness of approaching night. Then look at 
it as the moon rises calm and holyj soothing its passions 
with her tender stillness and laving its brow with her 
cleansing light; lifting up its helms of lurid mist, and bath- 
ing it in the stream of her maiden pureness, till its glooms 
have paled to the image of her tenderness, and all of 
them chastened by her stainless purity, wait in peace, to 
kindle up their glories in amber light, at the coming of the 
morn. But the ever-varying sublimities created by the ris- 
ing and setting sun, the waxing and waning moon, and the 
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elemental operations of nature with each revolving day, 
are even enhanced with each recurring season. The bloom- 
ing freshness and vestal purity of virgin spring; the gorge-^ 
ous colours and redundant fulness of prolific summer ; the 
stately glory and golden splendours of mellow autumn ; the 
awful sublimity and wild exhibitions of sombrous winter, 
all contribute to the ever changing loveliness and grandeur 
of those colossal forms, the mountains of nature. 

Practical utility, however, is not sacrificed to picturesque 
diversity. The uses of mountains are as manifold as their 
appearances. What material advantages the world derives 
from those stupendous ranges, which lift up their aspiring 
summits to the sky, like the earth stretching out her hands 
unto God. How they wind the clouds around their majestic 
front and send thepa to the valleys with showers of blessing. • 
They pour the crjrstal rivers from their breasts and dispatch 
them with their greetings to the sea. From their loins they 
give out the granite and the marble, which reflect their 
glory in cloud-capped dome and glittering spire. And in 
their absolute sovereignty they become the regulators of 
the atmosphere, modifying the temperature and ruling the 
climate, from their unchallenged thrones of everlasting 
snow. 

With no common interest therefore, we turn to that 
region of the promised land, which forms that ^^ goodly 
mountain and Lebanon ; ** a region in which nature displays 
scenes of higher beauty and grandeur, and whose gigantic 
masses of rock shoot into the clouds and inspire every 
traveller with the profoundest awe: — a country in which 
the plantain and the pine, the cypress and the oak, the 
fruitful vine and the stately cedar, render the verdure 
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ever- varying and ever-lovely — a country from whose cloud- 
capped heights is seen one of the grandest and most magni- 
ficent visions on which the eye of man can rest." Lebanon 
is enshrined in sacred poetry. It was the paradise of the 
Hebrew poets. It furnished a vocabulary for their loftiest 
language and the noblest conceptions of their genius were 
borrowed from its solemn chambers of imagery. Nor is 
this to be wondered at ! The goodly Lebanon ever rose 
before the eyes of the ancient Israelite in romantic and 
attractive glory. From every hill top in central Palestine, 
from the depths of the valley of the Jordan, from the lofty 
table-land of Moab and Bashan, there rose to his gaze on 
the northern horizon, those beautiful pale blue peaks with 
their glittering crowns, encircled in a halo of silvery clouds. 
And when he traversed Galilee or visited the shores of its 
slumbering lake, then Lebanon and.Hermon loomed up in 
all their majesty, appearing to him as visions of paradise. 
What wonder therefore, that Israel's inspired prophets spake 
and her sacred poets sang of *'the glory of Lebanon?" * 
Solomon, in the matchless imagery of his song, catches 
with all a poet's skill and with all a poet's enthusiasm its 
leading beauties. At Jerusalem, parched with heat on a 
sultry summer's day, where the heaven above his head ap- 
peared as brass, and the pure white walls and rocks and 
hills around him glowed like a furnace — no fountain, river 
or lake in view, the luxury of no cool shade and the ver- 
dure of no green meadow near — what could convey to his 
mind a more enchanting vision than the words suggested 
by the scenery of this great mountain — "A garden enclosed 



* Isaiah xxxv. 2. ; and Isaiah Ix. 13. 
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is my sister, my spouse, a fountain of gardens, a well of living 
waters, and streams from Lebanon."* With his eye fixed up- 
on the grandeur of its outline, its coronet of snow glancing 
in the sunny sky, its golden com gilding its ample skirts, its 
•clustered vines empurpling its royal robe, its starry blos- 
soms of a paradise of flowers spangling it all over, the 
poet-king delineates the glory of the spouse by a single 
touch. '** His countenance is as Lebanon." t And then 
again, revelling in vivid imagination in those green glades 
and vine-clad slopes, those primeval forests and groves of 
cedar, where the air is laden with perfume, he says of 
the bridfe, ** The smell of thy garments is like the smell 
of Lebanon." 

Since however, no immediate manifestation of God has 
consecrated its soil, nor the performance of any great event 
thereon rendered it for ever memorable Lebanon docs not 
Tank so high in the estimation of the Christian as some 
other mountains of the Bible. And yet, there is no moun- 
tain more frequently mentioned in the Sacred Book or 
more celebrated in Sacred Song — none which has fimiished 
more beautifiil metaphors or more impressive illustrations — 
none in whose praise the poets of Israel and the prophets 
of God have expressed themselves in sweeter or more 
€xalted strains. — ^To quote from Dr. Ferguson's Consecra- 
ted Heights — " Lebanon supplies materials for almost every 
variety of subject. Is a temple to be built for the worship 
and service of Gad on a scale of superior magnitude and 
magnificence? The cedar of Lebanon must supply the 
timber as the most &t to be employed in the erection and 

• Cant. iv. 12. And 15. t CantT. 15. 
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the beautifying of the sacred edifice. Are the seeds of 
truth to be sown broad-cast in the great open field of 
humanity for its regeneration and its final recovery ? It is 
like the planting of the goodly cedar, whose fruit should 
hang like stars among the branches of the stately tree, and 
should shake like Lebanon. The seeds of Christianity 
have in them a vital and imperishable germ which must 
develop itself and be everywhere visible to the eye of man. 
Is the Church of God to be increased and blessed with the 
accession of new and multiplied converts ? All Nature is 

• 

represented as partaking her happiness and her joy, the 
glory of Lebanon is given unto her, and the beauty of 
heaven rests upon her. All that is manly and noble — all 
that is morally pure and strong, is to be brought into the 
new and spiritual kingdom of Christ, and to become so 
many points of union among His professed followers. Is 
the Christian life and' character to be marked by continued 
progress and elevation until perfected in a higher state of 
being? They that are planted in the. house of the Lord 
are not only to be nourished in His courts into higher life 
and strength, but as the result of this increased vitality, 
they are to flomish like the palm tree, and to grow like the 
cedar in Leb^on. Is Christian virtue or Christian piety 
to possess such a sweetness or such a sanctity that it will 
be like ointment poured forth, or like richer fragrance from 
an angel's quivering wing ? So refreshing and so invigora- 
ting is the influence of holy character, that to nothing can 
it be more apdy compared than to the smell of Lebanon 
with its sweeter odour, and the scent thereof to its far- 
famed wine." 
Lebanon is the loftiest and most celebrated mountain in 
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Syria, extending from Sidon on the west to Damascus on 
the east, and forming the extreme northern boundary of the 
Holy Land. It strikes deep its roots of everlasting rock 
into Palestine on the one side, and on the other runs them 
along the coast of the Mediterranean to the pass which 
opens into the plain of Hamath. Its extreme length is 
no geographical miles and the average breadth of its base 
about 20 miles. Lebanon therefore, is not merely a single 
mountain standing up in its own sublime and solitary 
grandeur but a range of mountains — a range which is as 
remarkable for its height and magnitude, for its substantial 
appearance of strength and majesty, as for the abundance 
and the beauty of those lofty cedars which once adorned 
and crowned its summit. It may be said to be a multitude 
of mountains; long chain-ranges and clustering groups of 
hills, presenting an agreeable variety of form and outline 
and colour — separated by deep, rugged ravines and long- 
winding vales, glacier depths and hidden solitudes — whose 
granite peaks rise up in gloomy grandeur from the vast sea 
of rocks. It includes two main parallel ridges, the serried 
snow-capped ridge of Lebanon rising 10,501 feet above the 
level of the sea and looking like a guardian angel over the 
land of Palestine \ and Hermon, a spotless pyramid of 
snow, towering 9000 feet, until its icy crown glistens in 
the rising sun like polished steel. 

** Palace of Nature, whose vast walls 
Have pinnacled in clouds their snowy scalps, 
And throned eternity in icy halls 
Of cold sublimity.'* 

Wondrous panorama ! picturesque confusion 1 Lebanon 
imites the most imposing majesty and romantic wildness I 
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In additioQ to the holy associations that duster round it 
as a scene of Bible history, it presents to the mind a natural 
scenery unsurpassed. Bleak and rocky at its base it ex- 
hibits outlines bold and grand. Ravines are cut deeply 
into its sides along which mad torrents dash from rapid to- 
rapid in sheets of foam, and rugged masses of rocks shoot 
out from dizzy heights in bewildering sublimity, until their 
craggy brows gleam in the ruddy sunshine tipped as with 
burnished gold. The broken slopes are all alive with sil- 
very streams and miniature cascades, fretting here and 
there against the defiant rocks and murmuring in the yawn- 
ing fissures, until gushing through the fragrant glens that 
cover the sunnier sides they leap into the light, and in liv- 
ing fountains reach the plains below to join the rivers of 
Damascus or swell the sacred current of the Jordan. Its 
jagged clifls towering to heaven like rocky terraces, exhibit- 
ing a richness and colouring never seen in the west, give 
the mountain a dreamy, ethereal look ! In wild grandeiur 
and ever-varying diversity the scene has no equal in Syria 
and but few in the world. The glory of Lebanon is unsur- 
passed. Without controversy, it merits the sacred distinc- 
tion — "That goodly Lebanon." 

There ** Carmel's excellency " blends 
With all the charms that Sharon lends : 
Beauties beyond comparison. 
On "goodly " glorious Lebanon. 

The cUmate of Lebanon is charmingly diversified. It 
varies from the heat of the tropics at its base in the Jordan 
valley, to the frigid cold of the north on the Hermon brow,, 
a regi(xi of perpetual snow. Every season of the year has 
some peculiar £^ofy about it^ but we only see one season at 
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a time. Not so with the inhabitants in the regions of 
Hermon and Lebanon, whose snow-crowned peaks rise far 
overhead, now cradling the storm-clouds of winter, now dis- 
tilling the dews of summer. The Arabian poets in their 
beautiful word-picture of Lebanon, describe it as carrying 
" winter on its head, spring on its shoulders, and summer 
in its bosom, while autumn lies sleeping at its feet." This 
description is strictly true ! The Lebanon range is com- 
posed of four distinct courses of mountains, rising one 
above the other in majestic towering ridges. The first is 
fertile and abounds with grain and fruit; the second is 
scorched and burnt like land in dry summer time ; the 
third enjoys the freshness and verdancy of perpetual spring; 
the fourth is covered with the ermine robes of wintry ma- 
jesty and crested with eternal snow. 

In this diversified climate vegetation is prodigiously luxu- 
rious. Goodly Lebanon affords a fitting home for the 
vegetable products of almost every part of the globe. It 
is everywhere distinguished for rich fertility. Here arc 
alluvial plains covered with waving com, and retired, ver- 
dant dells, green with luxuriant pasture. There the highest 
peaks are wrapped with a mantle of snowy whiteness, and 
the mountain sides, all fiurowed with glens — musical and 
wildly picturesque — are clad in meads of emerald beauty, 
appearing like a sea of verdure between the ridgy cliffs. 
The contrast presented between the colours of emerald 
grassy vales and golden fields of grain and mountains 
wreathed in snowy white is wonderfiil to behold. And 
while the eye revels amid Nature's choicest scenes, — the 
soft park4ike beauty of upland plains^ the picturesque love- 
liness of winding vale and deepening glen and the grandeur 
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of overtopping Hermon and goodly Lebanon, — the ear is 
filled with melody — the song of birds; the murmur of 
waters joyously leaping from rock to rock; the music of 
the forest as the tempest sweeps its wild chords, or the 
zeph3rr as with seraph finger, touches its softest notes. 
Lebanon supplies every avenue of the mind with something 
to delight, to enoble, and to inspire. Even for the sense of 
smell, the fresh mountain breezes are laden with sweet per- 
fiimes — " the smell of Lebanon." 

The Botany of the Goodly mount is singularly rich. Its 
forests were celebrated throughout the ancient world, and 
Lebanon is still prolific in almost every type of Oriental 
vegetation. Its long undulating ridges and gracefiilly 
curved hill-tops, are clothed with ever-fruitfiil gardens and 
forests of stately pines, and crowned with the world-famed 
cedar grove. Terraced vineyards which the hand of in- 
dustry has formed, everywhere, fi'om the bottom of the 
deepest glen to the summit of the highest peak, appear 
fresh and beautiful, where — 

"The vines in light festoons 
From tree to tree, the trees in avenues, 
And every avenue a covered walk^ 
Hung with black clusters," 

Its table lands are edged with giant cactus and shaded 
with dusky olives ; fiinged with fruitfiil fig-trees, belts of 
plantain, and clumps of fir ; and adorned with the unfading 
verdure of evergreen oaks and terebinths, while thickets of 
aromatic shrubs and velvety lawns of verdant turf spangled 
with flowers of varied tint, fill up the forest glades. Fra- 
grant orchards of apricots and apples, citrons and oranges, 
enrich the slopes ; elegant palm trees, unencumbered by a 
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single branch, proudly rise like tall slender masts, and 
ranges of russet leaf pomegranates and of brilliant-foliaged 
mulberry trees, interspersed with shrubberies of hawthorn, 
myrtle, and acacia, form a dense underwood, all draped and 
festooned with snow-white convolvulus and wreathed with 
garlands of honeysuckle and bright flowers of every colour; 
and the intervals everywhere filled up with a glowing mo- 
saic of rainbow hues, — 

"And what a wilderness of flowers ! 
It seems as though from all the bowers, 
And fairest fields of all the year, 
The mingled spoil were scattered here." 

From such a forest of fragrant trees and such a paradise 
of odorous flowers, there is emitted a scented sweetness 
upon the passing breeze. Theophrastus tells us, in his 
History of Plants, that the scented bloom of the richly fer- 
tile range, " straightway meets you as you enter the valley 
between Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon.*' An aromatic odour 
pervades almost every part of the goodly mount, and is 
specially characteristic of the cedar groves, which are so 
pierfiimed, that travellers inform us a walk through them is 
delightfiil. In ancient times this was even more so than 
in modern. From the trees of Lebanon came many sweet 
spices, especially frankincense. Sweet was the delicious 
fragrance wafted by the winds that swept its mighty range. 
The flowers of the aromatic trees and plants had not to be 
touched — they were so superabundant and firagrant that 
the smell of the aroma reached the inhabitants of Palestine 
at a great distance. The whole air was filled with the 
sweet odour of these precious perfumes. The smell of 
Lebanon was proverbial. Hence the metaphor " His smell 
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shall be as Lebanon : '* ** and the smell of thy garments 
is like the smell of Lebanon." 

The Orientals were peculiarly sensitive to external influ- 
ences ; and like well strung harps they vibrated to every 
impression from without. To them them the free use of 
perfumes was specially delightful and refreshing. Their 
employment was rendered necessary from the oppressive 
effect of a burning sun. Even now, in most hot climates, 
the use of perfumes is a sanitary necessity. They do not 
merely mask bad smells but correct them, and they are 
wonderfully reviving to the spirits when suffering from de- 
pression, they counteract the excessive evaporation of the 
moisture of the body, relieve the feeling of lassitude and 
irritation produced by the heat, and restore vigour and 
elasticity to the whole frame. 

The Hebrews used perfumes most extensively. They 
carried a bouquet of fragrant flowers in the hand; they fumi- 
gated their rooms with the odorous vapours of burning 
resins; they anointed their bodies with oil mixed with de- 
licious aromatic qualities, and wore scent about their per* 
sons in gold or silver boxes, or in alabaster vials. Garments 
and articles of furniture were perfumed with myrrh, aloes 
and cinnamon ; at entertainments, it was customary for a 
servant to attend every guest to anoint his head with oil, 
sprinkle his person with rose water, and apply incense to 
his face and beard ; and when death closed the scene of 
mortal life the body was elaborately embalmed and the 
tomb made fragrant with the multitude of spices. This 
accounts for the figurative language of Scripture, of which 
we have so many fine examples. " The Psalms and the 
Prophetic writings are fiill of the most beautifiil and ex- 
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pressive metaphors, applied to the most solemn persons 
and things borrowed from perfumes ; while the whole of the 
Song of Solomon is like an Oriental Garden stocked with 
delicious flowers, as graceful to the sense of smell as to the 
«ye of sense.** A few illustrations may be cited : "Who is 
this that cometh out of the wilderness like pillars of smoke, 
perfumed with myrrh and frankincense, with all powders of 
the merchant ? " * " Thou wentest to the king with oint- 
ment, and didst increase thy perfumes." + " Then the king 
Nebuchadnezzar fell upon his face, and worshipped Daniel, 
and commanded that they should offer an oblation and 
«weet odours unto him." % " Ointment and perfume rejoice 
the heart." § ** I have perfumed my bed with myrrh, aloes, 
and cinnamon." || " All thy garments smell of myrrh, 
aloes and cassia, out of the ivory palaces, whereby they 

have made thee glad.*' IT 

Perfumes were profusely employed in the Public services 
of Hebrew worship. " Sweet spices with pure frankincense" 
** were used in the tabernacle by the priests ; and certain 
Levitcs were appointed to oversee "the frankincense and 
and the spices *' in the service of the Temple ; ft which 
were "laid in a great chamber*' "in the courts of the 
house of God." \\ Apropos to this, Dr. Macmillan re- 
marks — " In the gorgeous ceremonial worship of the He- 
brews, none of the senses were excluded from taking part 
in the service. The eye was appealed to by the rich vest- 
ments and the splendid furniture of the holy place; the ear 



* Cant iil 6. + Isaiah Ivii. 9. % Dan. ii. 46. % Prov. xxvil 9. 
II Prov. vii 17. IT Psalm xlv, %, ** Exodus xxx. 34-38* 
ft I Chron. ix. 29. :tJ Ndli. xUi 5-9. 
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was exercised by the solemn sound of the trumpet and the 
voice of praise and prayer; and the nostril was gratified 
by the clouds of fragrant smoke that rose firom the golden 
altar of incense and filled all the place. Of these, the 
sense of smell occupied, perhaps, the most prominent place \ 
for, . . . the acceptance of the worship was always 
indicated by a symbol borrowed from this sense. *The 
Lord smelled a sweet savour.* The prayer of the people 
ascended as incense and the lifting of their hands as the 
evening sacrifice. The offering of incense formed an essen- 
tial part erf the religious service." And not by Jews alone 
were perfumes regarded as sacred. All over the ancient 
world, hundreds of years before the call of Abraham, they 
formed a recognized and indispensable part of religious 
worship; and even to this day in the lands of the East 
sweet odours are mixed with religious rites in innumerable 
heathen temples. 

In the light of Scripture and of History, " The smell of 
Lebanon," supplies a most expressive type of the fragrance 
of godliness. Fragrance is the very breath of piety, the 
sweetest expression of its inmost nature, an exhalation of 
its very life. A sweet aroma exhales from every Christian 
virtue. The influence of true godliness is a sacred perfume 
that cheers and strengthens all that come within its range. 
There is something in Christian character more than beauty 
— beauty may be cold. " The beauty of mere forms and 
theories is so. It is the beauty of the lily apart from its 
perfume, pleasing the eye without enrapturing the heart. 
Such is the power of some Churches ; they are followers 
of James rather than John ; they boast puritanic austerity, 
jet lack Christ-like sympathy; they work but do not weep ; 
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they have the angular frame but not the picture — they have 
the rigidity of the cedar, not the fragrant vine that festoons 
its branches. Such Churches lack a main element of power. 
The strength of a strong Church is love. It has a warm 
heart as well as a beautiful countenance. It is not a mere 
statue ; it lives, breathes, feels, speaks ; and the burden of 
its speech is, * I beseech you in Christ's stead, be ye recon- 
ciled to God.' Form is its muscle : love is its nerve ! 
Such a Church cannot fail to exert a benign influence on 
the world. Its condition insures success." A life of good- 
ness is rich in influence and potent in power. It is one of 
the grandest forces in the Church of Christ. It is aroma- 
tic ; the South wind of the Spirit wakes upon it and the 
spices flow forth. It loads the air with incense and flings 
afar ** the smell of Lebanon." Piety fills the atmosphere 
with the odour of love and the wafted fragrance falls upon 
human spirits with all the refreshing influences of delicious 
aroma — for the scent thereof is as " the wine of Lebanon." 
Others feel refreshed by observing how the godly act ; their 
patience in suffiering, their courage in danger, their holy 
faith in God, their happy faces under trial — all these give 
comfort and yield spiritual refreshment to fellow Christians, 
and tend to raise the ungodly to a higher level. The 
savour of their piety is reviving, strengthening the weak; 
and healing, binding up the wounds of the broken hearted. 
Even as the leaves of the tree of life are for the healing 
of the people, so the words and deeds of saints are medi- 
cine for a thousand maladies. 

Godly lives may make no noise in the world but it needs 
not noise to make godliness fragrant. The holiest lessons 
are not in the word but in the life. The virtues that attract 
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us most are silent. The most beautiful charities go noise- 
less to their mission. So of all God's most potent ministries. 
How silently the sunbeams fall upon our fields and gardens, 
and yet what joy, cheer, and life they diffuse ! How silently 
the flowers bloom, and yet what sweet fragrance they emit ! 
How silently the stars, that sparkle without number, move 
in their majestic marches around God's throne, and yet 
they show forth His majesty and suggest His infinitude ! 
How silently the angels work, stepping with noiseless tread 
to perform their blessed ministries for men ! Who hears 
the flutter of their wings, or the faintest whisper of their 
tongues? And yet we know that they hover over our 
homes and move about us continually. Many of Christ's 
best earthly servants, work so quietly that they are never 
known among men as workers, but He writes them down 
among His noblest ministers. They do no great things, 
but they are great blessings. They emit sweet odours of 
grace as bountifully and noiselessly as the dew performs its 
ministry. The dew falls silently. No one hears it drop- 
ping. It chooses the darkness of the night when men are 
sleeping for the performance of its generous work. It 
covers the leaves with clusters of pearls. It steals into 
the bosom of the flowers and deposits a new cupful of 
sweetness there. It pours itself down among the roots of 
the grasses and tender herbs and plants, and in the morn- 
ing there is fresh beauty ever5rwhere. The fields look 
greener, the gardens are more fragiunt, and all life glows 
and sparkles with a new splendour. This is the manner 
in which the truly pious do good among men. They strive 
rather to have their influence fdt than seen or heard. They 
desire to scatter blessings so silently and so secretly that 
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no one shall know the hand that dropped them. And this 
is the spirit of the gospel ! " When thou doest alms, let 
not thy left hand know what thy right hand doeth : That 
thine alms may be in secret.*' ** We are not to seek hu- 
man praise or do good deeds to receive rewards from men. 
We are not to trumpet from the housetop every generous 
thing we do, and every sacrifice we make, and every kind- 
ness we show. We are not to seek publicity in the news- 
papers every time we subscribe to a benevolent object or 
relieve some case of distress, or do some noble act. In 
everything done for Christ self must be forgotten. We 
must seek like the gentle dew, to bless the world, to shed 
quickening influences upon other lives, to impart helpful- 
ness and noble impulse to all we meet. But, like the dew, 
we must do all these things quietly, and then, our reward 
will be found in the effects produced by our beneficence — 
in satisfactions and felicities springing up around us, in 
benefits prepared by our own hands and enjoyed in the 
lives and homes of others. It is the quiet unheralded lives 
that are doing the heavenliest work in the world. Not 
much note is taken of them on earth. They are not re- 
ported in the Court Gazettes. Their names are not in- 
scribed in marble busts nor their deeds emblazoned in 
monumental honour. History will not embalm their me- 
mory nor poetry sing their fame nor wreathe garlands of 
poesy for their brows. But they are God's best workers 
and their work is blessed. In this world they are like 
those modest lowly flowers which make no show, but which, 
hidden away under tall plants and grasses, pour out sweet 

• Matthew vL 3-4. 
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perfumes and fill the air with their odours. And in heaven 
they will get their reward, not praise of men, but open 
confession by the Lord Himself, in the presence of angels 
and His Father. 

In the floral world, the most pretentious colours are 
sometimes divorced firom fragrance. That splendid flower 
called the dahlia, in gorgeousness of colour, is equal to 
the choicest productions of the best cultivated nursery. 
But it is sadly deficient in perfume. If its scent were equal 
to its beauty, its fragrance to its bloom, it would favourably 
compare with the rose, the acknowledged sovereign of the 
garden. ** Art has done its best to supply this deficiency 
of nature ; botanists have strained their skill to perfiime 
this magnificent flower, but in vain. No fragrance can be 
either imparted or developed. The dahlia is very beautiful, 
but not sweet. The perfection of a flower, however, con- 
sists in exquisiteness of colour combined with deliciousness 
of firagrance." This law in the natural, holds good also in 
the spiritual world, and is applicable to individuals and to 
churches. Christians should not only be distinguished 
for floridness of colour but for sweetness of perfume ; and 
churches should not be merely " enriched in all utterance 
and knowledge '* and be famous for the excellency of their 
wisdom, but be filled with a Divine aroma, more sweet and 
costly than the perfume of fi-agrant spices and odours firom 
Araby the blest. Only in this ideal can Christians approxi- 
mate their Exemplar and Churches resemble their Head. 
" One of the sweetest names of Jesus is the Christ, the 
Anointed One, because He was anointed with the fi'agrant 
oil" of consecration for His Great work of obedience and 
atonement. As our King and Great High Priest, He re- 
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ceived the outward symbolical chrism, when the wise men 
of the East laid at His feet their gifts of gold, myrrh, and 
frankincense in token of His royal authority, and Mary 
and Nicodemus anointed Him with precious spikenard and 
costly spices for His priestly work of sacrifice.'* His person 
is ** the chiefest among ten thousand " — * yea, he is alto- 
gether lovely : " + but His " name is as ointment poured 
forth," I and "a bundle of myrrh" § to the heart that loves 
Him. In Him purity and sweetness are associated ; the 
beauties of holiness and the fragrance of goodness are the 
spiritual blossoms and Divine odours of His character. 
His love has already filled the churches with its savour and 
it will yet fill the world with its perfume. 

The characteristic excellence of perfiime is diffusive- 
ness. The power of odorous flowers to emit fragrance is 
wonderful. Let a person carry a rose about him and he 
will scatter scent wherever he goes. It matters not whether 
it be borne aloft in his hand or modestly concealed between 
his tresses — either way the sweet aroma will make its es- 
cape. It does not need that men should see the rose ; its 
fragrance will tell of its neighbourhood; and so, if an indi- 
vidual be a new creature in Christ Jesus, he will diffuse an 
aroma which cannot be hid : an odour of goodness will be 
emitted from his whole life, which, like an unseen bank of 
violets will steal upon the senses of every passer by. With 
Christ in the heart His people must shed around them the 
savour of holy influence. It is not necessary that we should 
see and touch them to feel that influence. Many whose 
faces we have never seen, whose voices we have never 

• Cant. V. 10. t Cant v. 16. % Cant i. 3. § Caat i. i^ 
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heard, whose hands we have never grasped, have by their 
influence contributed much to the formation of our char- 
acters and the tendencies of our lives. Mountains may 
intervene, oceans may divide, and ages may separate them 
from us, but we inhale the Divine aroma with which they en- 
rich the atmosphere of human life. In spirit we make them 
repeated visits, and are never weary of drinking in their 
sweets. Their fragrance is so peculiarly rich and reviving 
that to nothing can it be so aptly compared, " as to the 
scent of the wine of Lebanon." The Lily of the Valley, 
however, sheds the richest perfume ; the Rose of Sharon 
breathes the sweetest fragrance ; the Plant of Renown dis- 
tils the purest odour. Christ is so exquisite in sweetness 
that even *' the smell of His garments is as the smell of 
Lebanon; *' and His *^name is as ointment poured forth." 
Rev. Cynddylan Jones observes — " To raise the lid or 
break the box is not necessary to reveal the precious spike- 
nard within — those near will divine the secret by the scent 
Jesus Christ is * an oflfering of sweet smelling savour ' to 
men as well as to God. The poet comes suddenly across 
a lump of clay, and lol the clay is deliciously scented. 
* Well ' asks the poet, * how is it, O clay, thou art so beauti- 
fully perfumed — methought perfume was foreign to thy 
nature ' ? * True ' answers the clay, * in my primal staCe I 
was no better than the ordinary mire of the pit; but I was 
accidentally thrown into the midst of a bed of flowers; and 
lying among roses I caught their perfume.' And Christians 
in their original estate are not a whit better than other 
men — sweetness is foreign to their nature ; but by holding 
exalted fellowship with Him whose * garments smell of 
myrrh and aloes and cassia,' they catch the fragrance. * A 
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bundle of m)rrrh is my well beloved unto me ; he (literally 
it) shall lie all night between my breasts.' And lying all 
night with the bundle of myrrh in her bosom, the Church 
catches the scent ; in communion with the Saviour, life is 
made beautiful and fragrant." 

This is no less true of believers in relation to the world 
than of Christ in relation to the Church. Being made fra- 
grant by the savour of a holy life their perfume falls 
upon the world, and from the very hem of their garments 
virtue goes forth to bless and cheer the drooping hearts 
of men. ** The hem of Christ's garment was instinct with 
healing ; and we read that the very shadow of the apostles^ 
passing by shed silent virtue on the sick laid by the way 
side. And so in a manner is it with Christians still. The 
hem of the garments of the righteous — the pure linen, white 
and clean, of their example — imparts heavenly healing to 
all who touch it — often when the wearers are themselves 
unconscious that virtue has gone out of them. The shadow 
as it were of their bright virtues, of their godly lives, falls 
upon those with whom they associate with inspiriting and 
sanctifying power. Such individuals are called the light 
of the world ; and as naturally as the sun shines on the 
face of nature, so naturally do their lives fall upon society. 
Not by an exercise of will, but by spontaneous eflfulgence, 
do they illuminate, warm, and quicken the circle of their 
acquaintances." And when the purity that is in moral life 
shall be made conspicuous and the influence of godliness 
shall be everywhere fragrant ; when not only single families 
in a neijgbourhood, or single members ih a Church shall ex- 
hibit the higher forms and difiuse the purer influences of 
piety : but when, in serried ranks men shall shine in the 
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beauty of holiness, and be lifted into a higher state in which 
they are able to give positiveness to the fruits of the Spirit; 
when neighbour does] it to neighbour, and it becomes the 
public sentiment, and the air is full of it — then will come 
the millennial day ; then will be realized that enchanting 
vision which danced in the air before the prophet's eye, 
when all men shall live together in righteousness; then 
shall that state be known which is symbolized by the lying 
down of the lion with the lamb ; then shall all brute na- 
tures, all that live by vice and cruelty and wickedness, be 
cleansed out of the earth ; and all men shall rejoice in the 
light and glory and supremacy of those spiritual experiences 
which belong to a religious life. 

Fragrance is distinguished also for its perpetuity. It 
seems to be endowed with a kind of immortality. The 
perfume of the rose does not perish when the flower is torn 
in pieces ; the scent still lingers in the air. So with the 
life of godliness ! " The memory of the just is blessed.*' * 
** By faith Abel, being dead, yet speaketh." t The life 
of the godly is odorous after their departure from earth ; 
and their influence for good is often greater after than be- 
fore their decease. Influence has an immortality about it ! 
It survives all social changes, all political revolutions, and 
all evolutions of thought. Neither distance nor time can 
impede its progress or destroy its existence. Godliness 
embalms the history and literature of the ages and spreads 
its savour through the life and institutions of the world. 
The sweet odour of religious life dies not. David, in his 
** Psalms,*' Paul, in his '* Epistles," Milton, in his " Paradise 

* Prov. X. 7. t Hcb. xl 4. 
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Lost," Bunyan in his " Pilgrim's Progress/* and a host of 
other Worthies of the past, are to day, as rich in the fra- 
grance of their lives, as spikenard is of perfume. Their 
influence is instinct with life and is perpetually accumula- 
tive. So of all the good. Hence it is that the simplest 
acts and offices of life, acquire a significance out of all 
proportion to their intrinsic worth. Deeds and gifts small 
in themselves or of even questionable utility, attain to 
eminent rank in the scale of virtue and become rich lega- 
cies of blessing to all posterity. The two mites cast into 
the temple treasury constituting the whole substance of the 
giver, and revealing the spiritual wealth and passionate love 
that lay beneath the poor widow's weeds, became relatively 
greater than the munificent gifts which girdle the globe 
with charities, and still diffiise an influence through the 
world sweeter than Araby's perfume. Mary who balmed 
Christ's head with balsam odours performed an act which 
has spread its savour over Christendom. Yet to pour pre- 
cious ointment upon the head and feet of an individual sat 
at meat in a Jewish home was but a common act ; when 
however, this individual is the Son of God, and the anoint- 
ing is the virtual pouring forth upon Him of the most 
intense and unselfish love, the act rises to the dignity and 
sacredness of religious worship and is worthy of an ever- 
lasting remembrance. The love with which Mary's heart 
was full would sanctify any offiering however poor, and 
glorify any service however lowly. Under its sovereign spell 
she took the costliest thing she had and bathed Christ with 
its fragrance. She wasted her all in the lavishment of affec- 
tion ! But her waste resulted in ineffable wealth and everlast- 
ing renown. It is recorded that so strong and persistent 
s 
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was the odour of the ointment in many of the alabaster 
boxes of antiquity, that they retained their scent for hun- 
dreds of years. But far more powerful and persistent has 
been the odour of Mar/s alabaster box ; this has perfumed 
all the Christian ages and filled the whole Church. We 
feel its spiritual sweetness to day as powerfully as the 
social company felt its material sweetness in the house of 
Simon at Bethany. The firagrance of her deed is everlast- 
ing and is receiving a celebrity co-extensive with the world. 
"Wheresoever this gospel shall be preached throughout 
the whole world, this also that she hath done shall be 
spoken of for ^ memorial of her." * Unparalleled distinc- 
tion ! No deed of merely human kind was ever promised 
a renown so great or has ever attained a fame so imper- 
ishable. "The righteous shall be in everlasting remem- 
brance." t Their alms and prayers go up for a memorial 
before God. Their good works and loving words are 
registered in the archives of heaven. The cup of cold 
water given to a disciple flows back upon them in ever 
springing fountains of living water; the barrel of meal 
and cruise of oil given to sustain the perishing, become the 
unwasting resources of eternity. The mite given to the 
treasury of the Lord accumulates with such wonderful in- 
terest, that it becomes a rich and inexhaustible treasure 
in heaven; and the alabaster box of precious ointment, 
with which we anoint our Loving Christ, fills the world 
with th^ odours of the Gospel and adds a sweet perfume 
to the worship of eternity. 



* Mark xhF. 9. t Psalm cxii. 6. 
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XI. 

** As the apple (citron) tree among the trees of the wood^ so is my 
beloved among the sons, I sat down under his shadow with great 
delight, and his fruit was sweet to my taste.** — Cant, ii. 3. 

** Herein is my Father glorified, thai ye bear much fruit, — 
fohn XV, 8. 

** As the branch cannot bear fruit of itself except it abide in the 
vine ; no more can ye, except ye abide in me, I am the vine, ye are 
the branches : He that abideth in me, and I in him, the same bring- 
eth forth much fruit,** ^-John xv, 4-5. • 

" And every branch that bear eth fruit, he purgeth it, that it may 
bring forth more fruiL—'John xv, 2, 



CHAPTER XI, 




THE CITRON TREE; OR, THE GLORY OF 
FRUITFULNESS. 

HE analogies between Nature and Grace are striking 
and beautiful. To our blessed Lord, Nature was 
full of types. From Him we learn how limitless 
is the field of parable opened up by the beauties and won- 
ders of vegetable life. His inimitable discourses are ever 
fresh with its simple and delightful figures. At His touch 
Nature becomes the handmaid of Revelation and the elo- 
quent interpreter of Truth. The whisper of the woodland is 
vocal with the music of the Gospel, and every flower and 
plant of the landscape significant of some Spiritual lesson. 
In the region of Botany the emblems of Nature are varied 
and graphic. What a striking image we have in a fruitful 
tree. Laden with fruit a tree is an object which speaks 
for itself. It demonstrates the richness of the soil in which 
it grows and honours the husbandman by whom it is trained.. 
Fruit in Nature is a type of fruit in Grace. But forsooth 1 
Nature's trees often appear more productive than ** the trees 
of Righteousness." The latter are numerous and the leaves 
are plentiful, \mX fruit is deficient. That which the age 
requires, and the world demands, the Church needs, and 
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Christ expects, is fruit, mare fruit ! " For every tree is 
known by his own fruit." * 

Fruitful trees rank high in the vegetable kingdom and 
hold a conspicuous place in the Botany of the Bible. One 
of the most distinguished of fruit bearing trees is the vine. 
Apart from its fruitfulness the vine is an object of exquisite 
beauty. Its intertwined branches, thickly laid foliage, and 
interlaced boughs, combined with graceful tendrils and 
agreeable fragrance constitute the vine a bower of loveli- 
ness. Its highest glory, however, is found in its bounteous 
clusters of luscious grapes. The natural image of plenty 
is a fruitful vine — '' For the seed shall be prosperous ; Ae 
vine shall give her fruit'' t A non>fruit bearing tree may 
have its use, and by distilling medicine from its leaves and 
supplying timber from its trunk and leather from its boric, 
may be of great service to mankind, but the vine is com- 
paratively useless except for fruit : for this it is exclusively 
cultivated and justly renowned. So with the fig tree. This 
interesting tree is wondrously fruitful, producing firuit al- 
most continuously and yielding three distinct crops every 
year. The fig is a very nutritious fruit and excels in rich- 
ness of flavour. Formerly it was one of the greatest haxi* 
ries of the Jews and was classed amongst the richest 
products of Palestine. The pomegranate^ too, is highly 
valued for its fruitfulness. This tree is extremely beantifbl 
and bears a globular fruit, red in colour and of the size df 
an Ipple, rich in juice and of luscious taste. In Palestine 
it was anciently very luxuriant, and in consequence of its 
exquisite beauty of form and colour, it was used in thcf 

* Ldte vl< 44. t Zedi. viil is. 
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ornamentation of the High Priest's robe> • and in the 
decoratioh of the capitals of the two brazen pillars in the 
porch of the Temple, t The delicious pulp in which the 
seeds are embedded make the pomegranate, in all warm 
countries, still a most pfecious fruit ; and " the spiced win^ 
of the juice of the pomegranate," \ which is a most refresh-- 
ing tonic, \t made in the East at the present day as in th6 
teign of Solomon. Owing to its amazing vitality, the olive 
also, rinks high aS a fruitful tree. In ancient times it 
t)oured out its wealth of berries in such bountiful profusion 
that the gleahings of the olive harvest were more abundant 
and valuable than the whole yield of other Palestine fruits. 
The olive is seldom barren in the most unfavourable sea* 
son; it continues fruitful under the most impropitiouS 
circumstances. With special aptitude, therefore, Moses 
described the promised Land, as a land of ''vines, and fig 
trees, and pomegranates ; a land of oil olive, and hon^y ; '' 
and there is a peculiar confirmation of this description by 
the spies, on returning from their excursion into the Holy 
Land with '' pomegranates and figs," as well as ''a brandl 
with one cluster of grapes." § The fruitfulness of thost 
trees of Palestine was considered by the children of Israel^ 
a sign of the Diving favour. " The Lord will do great 
things . . for th^ tree beareth her fruit, the fig tree and 
the vine do yield their strength." || Their barrenness was a 
token of Divine judgment " I will surely consume then* 
saith the Lord : there shall be no grapes on the vine, tiof 
figs oh the fig tree, and the leaf shall fade." IT 



* Exodus xxviii. 33-34. + i Kings vii. 18. % Cant viii 2. 
§ Numbers xiii. 23. || Joel ii 21-22. IT Jer. viii. 13. 
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The numeration of fruit bearing trees, however, would be 
incomplete without the addition of the Citron. In prolific 
and continuous fruitfulness this tree is imique. The prophet 
Joel considered it sufficiently important to class it with the 
most fruitful trees of Palestine. ** The vine is dried up, 
and the fig tree languishetli ; the pomegranate tree, the 
palm tree also ; and the apple tree. • In this list the 
prophet gives the apple tree due prominence as a fruit 
bearing tree ; not the apple tree of our climate, but the 
citron of the East. Beautiful in itself, the citron was still 
more beautifiil when seen in contrast with other trees : — 
** As the apple (citron) tree among the trees of the wood, 
so is my beloved among the sons. I sat down under his 
shadow with great delight, and his fruit was sweet unto my 
taste." Among authors on Biblical Botany, no tree of 
Scripture has produced such a diversity of opinion, as that 
which in the Song of Solomon and the Prophecy of Joel, is 
translated apple tree. Most of them agree that the apple is 
not the tree intended, inasmuch as it was very rare in Pal- 
estine, and destitute both of beauty and fragrance, in both 
respects of which it ill accords with the Biblical descrip- 
tion of the fruit. Some authorites contend that " quince " 
is the correct translation of the Hebrew word — "Tappu- 
ach ; ** while Canon Tristram and others assert that the 
" apricot " better expresses the original word, and the fruit 
itself answers better to Solomon's description of the apple, 
both in richness of quality and extraordinary abimdance. 
On behalf of the apricot it is urged that it is a common 
Palestine fruit of great abundance and delicious perfume, 

• Joel L 12. 
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while neither the apple nor quince is scarcely known in any 
part of the Holy Land. Dr. Royle, however, considers 
the ** citron " to have the best claim to be regarded the 
apple tree of Scripture and his view finds general favour. 
The reasons assigned by this distinguished authority, on? 
behalf of the citron, are : — " That it was esteemed by the 
ancients and known to the Hebrews, and conspicuously 
different as a fruit and a tree from the ordinary vegetation 
of Syria, and was the only one of the orange tribe known 
to the ancients. That it was well known to the He- 
brews we have the assurance in the fact mentioned by 
Josephus, that at the Feast of Tabernacles king Alexander 
Jannaeus was pelted with this fruit, which the seditious Jews 
had in their hands ; for, as he says, * the law required that 
at every feast every one should have branches of the palm 
tree and the citron tree.' This incident implies that the 
citron had a century before the Christian era, in the days of 
Alexander, become so common a tree as to be easily ob- 
tainable in great quantities by the Jews, and that it answer- 
ed the requirements of the Mosaic law which enjoined, 
"that ye shall take you on the first day the boughs of goodly 
trees, branches of palm trees, and the boughs of thick trees, 
and willows of the brook." * From this and other facts 
many authorities conclude that the " goodly boughs " were 
branches of the citron. And Dr. Royle contends **that 
there is nothing improbable in the Hebrews having made 
use of boughs of the citron, as it was a native of Media,, 
and was well known to the Greeks at a very early period ; 
and indeed on some old coins of Samaria the citron may 

* Leviticus xxiii. 4a 
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be seen as well as the palm tree ; and it is not an unim- 
portant confirmation that the Jews still continue to make 
offerings of citrons at the Feast of Tabernacles. Cititms 
accordingly, are imported in considerable quantities for this 
^rpose, and afterwards sold, being more highly esteemed 
after having been so ofifered.'' 

The citron is a large and noble tree and ranks as one 
of the loveliest in the vast garden of Nature. " A more 
beautiful object can hardly be conceived than a large 
spreading citron, loaded with golden-coloured fruit, and 
clothed with leaves of richest green. Maundrell preferred 
the orange or citron grove at Beyroot, on the coast of 
Syria, to everything else he met there.*' From the allusions 
to the citron in the Writings of Solomon, we learn that the 
fruit is yellow, sweet, and fragrant. Its blossoms are white 
and resemble those of orange flowers. Its spreading 
branches are clothed with evergreen leaves which are 
studded with minute glands, the depositaries of the odoi^ 
ous juices to which the tree owes its fragrance. The citron 
is a priceless boon in the tropical regions of the East Its 
deep and refreshing shade furnishes the inhabitants with a 
delightful retreat and combined with the sweet odour em- 
itted constitute the greatest luxury they can enjoy. Tra- 
vellers are often entertained under the shade of a large 
citron, and the pleasant fruit shaken from its boughs sup- 
plies a rich repast. The citron is most deliciously per-^ 
fumed, and the aroma which breathes from every part of 
the exquisitely coloured fruit, led oriental ladies in Solo« 
mon's time to use it much for the same purpose, as scent 
botdes are employed in this country at the present day. 
Hence the appropriateness of the image — " The smell of 
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thy nose shall be like citrons.'* * The fragrance arising 
from the citron fruit is both refreshing and invigorating, 
and peculiarly conducive to the sweetening of the breath. 
Its odour is so powerfril that it is an antidote against 
poisons and its juice so reviving that it is a cordial 
to the heart. 

On this prolific tree both blossoms and ripe fruit are 
produced at the same time. There is a constant succes- 
sion of blossoms, fiiiit, and perfiime. The tree bears fruit 
in every month of the year. While the mellow is falling 
off, other fruit is ripening, and new just bursting into birth. 
It has a fine yellow golden colour, and gives to the tree on 
which it hangs a strikingly ornamental appearance. It 
resembles the lemon in form but is distinguished from it by 
the thickness of its rind. It is sweet and pleasant to the 
taste and makes a very fine preserve. The natural beauty 
and fragrance of the generous fiiiit with which the citron 
is so richly and so continuously laden, renders it a striking 
image of Christian fiiiitfulness. " The trees of the Lord " 
** yieldeth the peaceable fiiiit of righteousness ; t which has 
the grace of form and the glory of colour, the sweetness Of 
perfume and the richness of flavour. As the fruit of the 
citron is plentiful, fragrant, and always in -season ; so *' thd 
trees of righteousness *' bring forth fruit in its season, s6 
abundant that it '^ shakes like Lebanon," | and so odorous 
that it emits a heavenly fiiagrance to cheer the he^ut of Hu-» 
manity and to purify the air of Time. In Eastern poetry 
We are told of a wondrous tree> on which grew goldeli 
apples and silver bells ; and every tim6 the breexe Went by 

* Cant. vii. 8. t Hebrew* Xil ti. % Psalm baiu 16. 
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and tossed the fragrant branches, a shower of these golden 
apples fell, and the living bells chimed forth their airy 
ravishment. On " the trees of righteousness " there grow 
celestial fhiit and melodious blossoms — sweeter bells than 
those which mingled with the pomegranates on Aaron's 
vest ; holy feelings and heavenly joys, and when the south 
wind of the Spirit blowing where He listeth, breathes up- 
on them, there is the shaking of mellow fruits, and the 
flow of healthy odours, and the gush of sweetest music, 
whose gentle tones and joyful echoings are wafted on the 
grateful air to all around. 

The connection however, between " the fruit of right- 
eousness ** and " the trees of righteousness,'* is based on 
life. This is a natural law and its operation is everywhere 
manifest. The outward fruit is the ripe unfolding of inward 
vitality. Herein is found the essential difference between 
the natural and the artificial tree. Take the Christmas tree 
for instance, the suspended fruit has no union of life with 
the tree — it is simply bound to the branches by mechanical 
means. This imperfectly illustrates the difference between 
the righteous man and the mere professor. The latter re- 
sembles the Christmas tree; the good works which mark 
his career are not a true index of his life — the connection 
is outward and accidental : the former is like the natural 
tree ** planted in a good field by great waters, that it might 
bring forth branches, and that it might bear fruit, that it 
might be a goodly vine." * The fruit of the righteous is 
the normal development of the inner life; the natural 
and perfect outgrowth of the grace implanted within. "Be- 
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ing made free from sin, and become servants to God, ye 
have your fruit unto holiness, and the end everlasting 
life." * " Servants to God *' bring forth fruit, ample, beau- 
tiful, remunerative fruit. How sharp the comparison 1 
" The servants of sin " bring forth the fruit of uncleanness,'* 
and the end of those things is death:" the ser\'ants of right- 
eousness,*' have *' fruit unto holiness, and the end is ever- 
lasting life." t " Every good tree bringeth forth good fruit; 
but a corrupt tree bringeth forth evil fruit." . . ** Where- 
fore by their fruits ye shall know them. "J " He that doeth 
righteousness is righteous." § ** The fruit of the right- 
eous is a tree of life." || 

A wonderful result this ! A fruit grows into a tree ! A 
tree of life ! The outbursting fruit of the new bom soul 
becomes such a blessing to others, that, like a tree of life 
it yields sustenance and shade to all within its circumfer- 
ence. What is fruit to the Christian becomes to others a 
tree ! It is a singular metaphor, but a natural and expres- 
sive one. From the child of God there falls the fruit of 
holy living, as an acorn drops from the oak ; and this holy 
living being divinely influential, produces in others the best 
results, even as the acorn itself becomes an oak. The 
character of Christians becomes a tree of life ! The out- 
ward life is the fruit of the inner life, growing from a fruit 
into a tree, and as a tree bearing fruit in others to the 
praise and glory of God. Their character is not a mere 
post of the dead wood of doctrine, bearing an inscription 
and rotting while it does so, but a vital, organized, and 



* Romans vL 22. f Romans vi. 18-21. ; and Romans vii. 5. 
X Matt, vii, 17 and 20« § i John iii. 7* || Prov. xi. 30. 
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fruit-producing tree. Their very shadow is comfortiDg, 
cooling, and refreshing to weary, troubled souls ; and many 
of the tried and downcast sons of men sit beneath their 
shade, and while pouring out their tale of sorrow, derive 
from them such a rich blessing, that it is as life from the 
dead to their sad and drooping hearts. Tr\ie, men can- 
not bless as can Christ, but the Lord can cause the mem- 
bers to bless us in their measure, even as does their Head. 
As Rev. C. H. Spurgeon aptly observes — " Jesus alone is 
the tree of life, but He makes some of His servants to be 
instrumentally to us little trees of life, by whom He gives 
us fruit of the same sort that He bears Himself, for He 
puts it there, and it is Himself in His saints causing 
them to bring forth golden apples, with which our souls 
are gladdened.*' 

Of all the external fruits of Christian life, that which is 
most valuable and important is the fruit which grows upon 
a holy character. All other outward fruits without this are 
but as the apples of Sodom. When the Israelites departed 
from God, and grew corrupt in their characters, their sacri- 
fices became an abomination. ** To what purpose is the 
multitude of your sacrifices unto me ? saith the Lord : 
, . . Bring no more vain oblations; incense is an abomi- 
nation unto me ; the new moons and sabbaths, the calling 
of assemblies, I cannot away with ; // is iniquity, even the 
solemn meeting." * With Israel the ceremonial outweighed 
the moral; ritualijsm took the place of faith and obedience^ 
of holiness and love. Is there not a danger in the present 
day of falling into this same error ? Whatever our profes- 
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sion or forms of godliness, if there is inconsistency in char- 
acter and conduct, evil patent to the eyes of those around, 
all is vitiated, and our best utterances and loftiest efforts 
are thereby powerless. " The wisdom that is from above 
is first pure, then peaceable, gentle, and easy to be intreated, 
full of mercy and good firuits, without partiality, and with- 
out hypocrisy. And the fruit of righteousness is sown in 
peace for them that make peace." * " For the fruit of the 
Spirit is in all goodness and righteousness and truth." + 
No fruit is so choice as that of the Spirit I The writer of 
the Epistle to the Galatians has analyzed it, and foimd it 
to consist of nine most precious qualities. | ** Love ** — 
pure love to God, and disinterested love to all mankind. 
" Joy '* — a joy of the purest kind, a ** joy in the Holy 
Ghost,'* § ** joy unspeakable and full of glory." || ** Peace " 
— " the peace of God which passeth all understanding ; '* ^ 
peace flowing as a river and fertilizing the soul, as the re- 
dundant Nile, the soil of Egypt. "Longsufiering" — the 
sweet disposition of Him who is " slow to anger," and 
ready to forgive. "Gentleness"— the breast being influenced 
by the pacific dove, the lion is transformed into a lamb, 
and a little child may lead them. " Goodness " — the exhi- 
bition of the Spirit of Christ in diffusive acts of kindness 
and benevolence among the needy and unhappy. "Faith" 
— the realization of objects invisible to the eye of sense, 
" the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things 
not seen."** "Meekness" — a grace high in the estima- 
tion of God — " He will beautify the meek with salva- 
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tion." * — and abounding with peculiar advantage to its 
possessors — ** Blessed are the meek: for they shall inherit 
the earth." + "Temperance" — a very comprehensive term, 
and a fruit of the Spirit that has a fine appearance on every 
tree in the garden of the Lord. Such then is the Apos- 
tolic analysis of Spiritual fruit ; and which he commends 
to every man's acceptance, " That ye might walk worthy 
of the Lord unto all pleasing, being fruitful in every good 
work and increasing in the knowledge of God; strength- 
ened with all might according to His glorious power, unto 
all patience and longsuffering, with joyfulness/* % 

Fruitfulness is the ultimatum of life — the consummation 
of all God's ordinances in the kingdom of Natiure — the 
end to which all the energies of creation are bent. It is 
the great object sought in all agricultural arrangements. 
Why does the husbandman rise with the lark to till and 
sow the fertile ground ? It is for fruit. What waits he for 
during *^ the long months of subsequent and anxious sus- 
pense? It is for the ** precious fruit." " Behold, the hus- 
bandman waiteth for the precious fruit of the earth, and hath 
long patience for it, until he receive the early and the latter 
rain." § The end of all cultivation and planting is fruitful- 
ness ! Nothing short of this can repay the toil and satisfy 
the desire of the husbandman* There may be a luxuriant 
growth of leaves most beautiful to look upon, but if there 
be no fruit the end is not attained. So it is in the kingdom 
of Grace. The end of all that God has done in creation, 
in human history, and in the work of redemption is fruit- 
fulness. This is the universal and all-inclusive purpose of 

* Psalm cxlix. 4. f Matt. v. 5. % ^ol. i. lo-ii. S James y. 7. 
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God. He has chosen His people from the wild wastes of 
Nature, enclosed them within the cultivated Garden of His 
Grace, and adapted the communications of His Spirit and 
the dispensations of His Providence to their individual 
necessities, in order that they may bring forth fruit. Oh 1 
His arrangements who can conceive ? They span eternity, 
embrace worlds, include the gift of His Son, the mission 
of His Spirit, the revolutions of His Providence, and the 
teachings of Inspiration ; and the object of all is fruit. 
He says " I have ordained you that you should go and 
bring forth fruit ; " and you only fulfil my purpose in pro- 
portion to your firuitfulness. Fruit is a most precious and 
valuable commodity. How inestimable the value of even 
material fruit ? What a mint of wealth does Nature annu- 
ally yield to poor ungrateful man ? Fields of golden com, 
orchards of russet apples, mountains of purple grapes are 
included in her annual productions. How immense their 
value ? They are sufficient to tell upon national exchequers 
and to regulate the markets of the world. But the fruits of 
the Spirit, which the Christian is ordained to produce, are 
unutterably more precious and infinitely more valuable. 

While however, fiiiitfiilness is the supreme end of life, 
the ulterior motive of fmitfulness is the glory of God. 
"** Herein is my Father glorified, that ye bear much fruit." 
The great spiritual principle which is shadowed in all na- 
ture, is existence for others good. In and for itself no 
created object finds its glory and end. The sun does not 
feel his own heat nor rejoice in his own light. The light- 
ning is blind to its own blaze and the thunder deaf to its 
own sound. Spring is not charmed with its own beauty, 
nor is summer proud that her fingers weave the gpldexsL 
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wreath that crowns a year of plenty. Created things have 
only a relative value. The sea breeze may ^m the air of 
tropic isles, but if no heat-oppressed resident be there, its 
grateful breathings will come unwelcomed and depart un- 
blest The cloud surcharged with showers may pour them 
vainly upon the thirsty ground, if no eye and hand exist 
to view the pleasing sight and gather the ripened fruits* 
Earth's framework might be of iron, her veins filled with 
liquid gold, her bosom decked with gems, yet valueless 
would her treasures be, were man not her denizen and lord. 
And is it not so in the kingdom of Grace ? Christian life- 
does not produce the blossoms of holiness and the fruits 
of righteousness for its own end, but for the good of man 
and the glory of God. All the beauty of godliness de- 
velops and culminates in this ! The glory of God, which 
involves the good of man, is the highest end of being. 
Living for this, man is taken up into a higher experience^ 
and beautified and ennobled. ** Therefore glorify God in 
your body, and in your spirit, which are God*s/* * God is 
glorified variously. His essential glory and excellence are 
infinite, and therefore, incapable of addition. But His 
manifested glory is promoted in many ways. "The heavens 
declare the glory of God ; " t the firmament reflects it, and 
the sun blazes it forth. All His works praise Him. His 
saints bless Him. Their praise is voluntary, conscious, 
intelligent, therefore higher in its natujce, more acceptable 
and worthy. In proportion as they glorify God do they 
resemble Christ. Can any motive be lugh^r than this? 
It is that alone which is worth living for, and that which 

* I Cor. vi. 2a f Psalm six. i. 
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sheds a halo over the conduct of human life. Fruitfulness 
for the glory of God is the infallible test of Christian cha- 
racter; the Divine criterion of Spiritual life. The same 
rule applies to Churches. In their endeavours to do good; 
their charities to the poor ; their instructions to the igno- 
rant; and their ministries of love to a perishing world, 
they find their likeness to Christ and the degree of that 
likeness. They are divinely ordained to bear the fruit of 
the Spirit, and in proportion as they fulfil that sacred mis- 
sion do they glorify God. Their mission is not merely like 
that of Art and Science and Literature, consisting in the 
creation of beauty, the improvement of mind, the purifying 
of morals. A holier obligation rests upon them ! ** Being 
filled with the fruits of righteousness, which are by Jesus 
Christ, unto the glory and praise of God.'* It is only as 
men and systems glorify God that they are Divine and 
Christ-like. Art and Literature, Poetry and Science, must 
be known by this mark, if they would possess the highest 
distinction, and be numbered with the highest forces of the 
world. If Art is impure, it is manifest not in the glory of 
God, but in the breathing of pestilence. If Literature is 
immoral, it is known not by glorifying Him who is the 
Fount of all intelligence, but in the scattering of poison. 
If Poetry is corrupt, it is seen not in the glory of Him who 
created its intuition, but in the creation of disease. If 
Science is infidel, it is known not by the radiations of 
Jehovah's glory, but by the darkening of its lustre. There 
is little groimd to boast of progress in these great elements 
of modem life, imless we can clearly discern in them evi- 
dences of their fulfilling the sacred mission of glorifying 
God* For when we turn to the records of the past we fin4 
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that in every nation, without exception, the progress of 
Science and Literature, Poetry and Art, has been but the 
march of that nation to its tomb; that the intellectual 
eminence of which these have been the proof, has but fos- 
tered the pride, arrogance, and vanity which are the precur- 
sors and causes of national ruin. They might have been 
masterful ; the work and invention of master minds ; regal 
in their influence, resistless in their power ; but it was the 
mastership of Him whose name is Satan, and whose work 
is destruction ; and they have it for their dark and unen- 
viable distinction that like the arch-enemy, who is their 
father and model, they have sown tares where God has 
sown wheat, and spread darkness where God has created 
light. But let them all be the converse in character and 
work : let Art seek as her highest glory that she may be 
found in the image and likeness of God ; and Poetry that 
she may sing of God-like deeds ; and Literature that she 
may teach God-like principles ; and Science that she may 
interpret with a modest reticence and humble joy the ways 
and works of God to men, and then all of them may be- 
come as heavenly ministries to man and consecrated priests 
to God. For with profound assurance may we say, that if 
they are to be elements of life and strength to human society, 
they must be humble, not arrogant ; ministering to religion 
not pandering to morbid taste ; like the Master, meekly en- 
gaged in doing good to man and securing glory to God. 

To glorify God moreover. Christian fruitfulness must be 
abundant in quantity. The Saviour asks for ** much fruit" 
God is not contented with the lowest degree of spiritual 
productiveness. He is only glorified by the appearance 
of much fruit. To adopt the illustration of an eminent 
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writer : — " The farmer is not satisfied with his crop, if therq 
be only a few ears of com here and there, and these al- 
most choked with weeds ; or if the ears be small and lean 
and only half filled with grains ; he wishes his whole field 
to be covered with the finest produce tall in stem, fiill- 
formed in ear, bending under the weight of the golden 
grains, waving from end to end in rich billows of light and 
shade. He wishes a return of not thirty or sixty merely, 
but an hundred fold. This will only adequately reward 
the heavy toil and patient waiting of the sowing, and toil- 
ing, and reaping. This only will maintain his reputation 
as a skilful cultivator of the ground in the eyes of his 
neighbours. The true farmer, whose heart is in his work, 
takes pride in his rich fruitful harvest fields. They are his 
glory, as the spoils and results of victory, are the glory of 
the warrior." He is so identified with the fruit of his 
fields that he may be said to be glorified by an abundant 
harvest. And human experience is but a shadowy reflec- 
tion of the feeling of the Great Husbandman. He rejoices 
in His works, and is glorified when His people bear much 
fiiiit. In the abundant fruit He sees their fiillest response 
to the fulness of His care and culture. How lavish is the 
goodness of God ! " The superfluous wealth of blossoms 
on the apple tree in spring, is an emblem of His large- 
heartedness and open-handedness. He provides more than 
is needed, so that after every feast twelve baskets fiill of 
firagments have to be gathered up ; so that looking round 
on creation, we have often to ask in wonder, to what pur- 
pose is all this waste of precious beauty and unutilized 
abundance, this surplusage of goodness and power ? The 
rivers of His pleasures are overflowing their banks. And 
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can we suppose that He has no delight in [feeing this fea- 
ture of His own image reflected in us? If it be His gioiy 
to give richly as the Husbandman all the heeded means of 
fertility, is it not His glory to receive from us bountiftiliy '* 
of the teeming fruits of the vineyard ? Professor Stacey> 
D.D., remarks — "Shall men, then, in the service of faith 
and piety be so unlike God as to confine themselves within 
the narrow range of a definite economy, or bind themselves 
to the strict and positive demands of a rigorous utility ? 
is this what they do in regard to any other kind of servicie^ 
and with reference to interests that are purely secular and 
material ? Is this what they do in the houses they build 
and decorate ? in the furniture they buy and the dress they 
Wear? in the gardens they plant and the orchards they 
stock? in the thousand means of gratifying their fancy and 
taste which they devise, when devising is at all possible to 
them ? Shall it be called * waste * for a vehement and self- 
forgetting love to pour costly perfumes on the head and 
feet of an adored Redeemer, and yet not waste to consume 
theni daily in the gratification of a bodily sense ? Shall it 
be called waste to build for fiiture generations a noble 
structure in which to worship God, and yet not waste to 
rear a stately mansion in which to eat and sleep ? Shall it 
be called w^ste to give money and time, and even to mak^ 
splendid oifferings of both, for the maintenance and spread 
of pure and undefiled religion, whether at home or abroad, 
even though the success fall short of our hopes, and yet 
not waste to make corresponding expenditure on objects 
much inferior to these, though still important and desirably 
with nb greater result for encouragement and reward?" No 
one inspired merely with the ' enthusiasm of humanity * Will 
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say so ; still less will any one who can say with the Apostle, 
— ' The love of Christ constraineth me.' '* For " herein is 
my Father glorified, that ye bear much fruit." 

The primary condition of abundant fhiitfulness, is unioii 
with Christ. No thith requires to be more remembered 
than — ** In me is thy fruit found." "Abide in me, and I in 
you. As the branch cannot bear fruit of itself, except it. 
abide in the vine; no more can ye, except ye abide in 
me. . • He that abideth in me, and I in him, the sanae 
bringeth forth much fruit." The fhiitfulness of the branch 
depends entirely upon its continuous union with the parent 
stem ; aUd the fhiitfulness of the Christian depends equally 
upon his being united by vital faith to Christ The branch 
brings forth fhiit as the result of its connection with the 
stem and the consequent inflowing of the sap ; the believer 
produces fhiit unto holiness, as the result of his union with 
Christ and the grace which is imparted in virtue of that 
union. Spiritual union with Christ is organic and vital. 
It is an inward attitude of the soul : the habitual direction 
<A the thoughts to Christ, the implicit trust of the soul up- 
on the finished work of Christ, and the constant twining oif 
the aflfections around Christ. ** It is fcdth in Him in lively 
eiercise; love in Him ardently cherished; hope in Him 
constantly realized." The union is one of reciprocity and 
inutual endearment. '^ He that eateth my flesh, and drinlc- 
eth my blood, dlvdleth in me, and I in Him." * " If anj^ 
man hear my voice, and open the door, I will come intd 
Him, ahd will ^ With Him, and he with me." t ^' I afft 
in my Father, and ye in toe, and I in you." J These w6nd- 
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rous sayings of our Lord reveal the closeness of the relation 
between Christ and His people. They are one even as His 
Father and Him are one. And those in whom this union 
is made perfect, "M<? same bringeth forth much fruit J* 

But there is yet a secondary condition of fruitfulness. 
" Every branch that beareth fruit, he purgeth it, that it may- 
bring forth more fruit." The inward means must be aided 
by the outward ; there must be a combination of the in- 
ward influence of God's grace resulting from union with 
Christ and the outward dealings of God's providence. 
Fniitfulness in the natural tree, not only depends upon the 
proper exercise of the vital sap-force within, but upon the 
outward influences of light, heat, and moisture; and the 
processes of dressing and pruning. No tree develops natu- 
rally and spontaneously its full fruitftilness ; the husband- 
man therefore seeks to increase its power of fruit bearing. 
The most common method employed for this purpose is 
that of pruning, which is performed in spring, when the 
sap is beginning to ascend. There is a propensity even 
in the most fruitful branches to run to excessive wood and 
foliage, instead of producing flowers and fruit. This abund- 
ance of superfluous growth, not only spoils the appearance 
of the tree but steals the sap that should be spent on the 
fruit, and, by its impervious shade keeps out the sun. By 
pruning the shoots and suckers away, which develop this 
superfluity, the husbandman renders the branch more sightly 
and the sunbeams pour more freely in ; the latent growth 
of the tree is stimulated and its fruitftilness promoted and 
enriched. The fruitftil branches are not cut oflf ; they are 
^only purged. Beautiful image of the Husbandman of souls, 
who, consulting His own glory and the fruitfulness of His 
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people, purgeth them that they may bring forth "more 
fruit." And when union with Christ is in lively exercise pru- 
ning is highly beneficial. The work of the indwelling Spirit 
is aided by chastisement. This forms His pruning knife. 
Wisely and gently does He use it ; not to hurt the branch, 
but to do it good ; not to cut it, but to rid it of that which 
is doing it harm, and to make it yield " more fruit," fruit 
finer in quality, richer in flavour, with more bloom upon its 
surface, and better fitted for the Master's use. 

The discipline of the Gracious Husbandman is therefore 
as beneficent as it is wise. Chastisement is the special pri- 
vilege of the good. The knife may be sharp, but in the 
hand of perfect wisdom and love, while it takes away the 
fruitless branch, it only purges the branch that beareth fruit. 
It is thus designed to remove rank and useless qualities and 
to develop the graces that are latent. In prosperity when 
all goes well, even the most fruitful Christians are apt to 
flaunt out into worldliness, and luxury, and pride. They 
grow selfish, study their own ease, and cultivate disposi- 
tions, tempers, habits, which weaken spiritual growth, mar 
spiritual usefiilness, diminish spiritual power, and destroy 
spiritual symmetry. The best needs pruning, and the pro- 
cess is the sign and seal that the branch is fruitful. It is 
often attended by spiritual operations and gracious influ- 
ences too subtle for analysis, but it nevertheless tends to 
eradicate evil and promote good. It contributes to the 
development of the grandest and most heroic Christian vir- 
tues; to the establishment of a character of strong and sym- 
metrical excellence. We witness with admiration the fruit 
tree flourishing in garden or grove. The rain saturates the 
ground and feeds its roots, the dew lies all night on its 
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branches; the summer sun looks upon it with its bright 
glowing face; and the tree grows and is fruitful. But 
nature has another discipline for it. The wind and storm 
let loose their fury, strip it of many leaves and branches 
and shake it to the very ground; but the tree only strikes 
its roots the deeper and lifts its boughs more triumphantly 
towards the sky. Such a discipline has Christ for His disci- 
ples. He often favours them with the kindly air, the sweet 
sunshine, the soft showers, and the refreshing dew ; but He 
also lets them wrestle awhile with some mighty trial; anguish 
of spirit, perplexity, or doubt ; with the subjugation of be- 
setting sin or the resistance of strong temptation. This 
severe process calls forth an order of virtues which could 
not be developed save in a world of manifold trial and 
sorrow, conflict and woe. Jt is good to have congenial 
influences and feel the fresh springs of healthy and joyous 
existence ; to lead a life haunted by no ghastly secret and 
weak through no grinding care ; but when anything tends 
to check the life of faith and chill the glow of love and 
damp the ardour of devotion, it is good to have some sharp 
affliction, which, if handled by the Heavenly Husbandman, 
tends to prune down our wild frivolity, selfishness, and 
pride, just as the keen blade of steel cuts away the waste 
branches and destroying suckers of a tree. Only to gain 
the good purpose of the Spirit we must enter into His dis- 
pensations, be passive in the Divine hand, be responsive to 
the Infinite will, then shall we have life in vigorous abund- 
ance; and though there may be loss of hiealth, or property; 
or friends; it will be more than compensated by that which 
enriches man and glorifies God — an increase of fnnt . 
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XII. 

*^ And the Lord God planted a garden eastward in Eden.^* — 
Gen. it. 8. 

** And otit of the ground made the Lord God to grew every tree 
that is pleasant to the sight, and good for food ; the tree of life also 
in the midst of the garden, and the tree of knowledge of good and 
eviV^ — Gen, ii, 9. 

^* And the Lord God commanded the man, saying. Of every tree 
of the garden thou mayest freely eat: But of the tree of the knowledge 
of good and evil, thou shall not eat of it: for in the day that thou 
eatest thereof thou shall surely die" — Gen. ii. 16-17. 

" Blessed are they that do his commandments, that they may have 
right to the tree of life. — Rev. xxii, 14. 

" To him that overcometh will I give to eat of the tree of life^ 
which is in the midst of the paradise of God.^^ — Rev, ii, 7. 

** In the midst of the street of it, and on either side of the river ^ 
was there the tree of life, which bare twelve manner of fruits, and 
yielded her fruit every month : and the leaves of the tree were for 
the healing of the nations," — Rev, xxii, 2, 




CHAPTER XII. 




THE TREE OF LIFE; OR, THE REWARD OF 

RIGHTEOUSNESS. 

HE Bible commences with a Garden and ends 
with a Paradise ! First the garden of Eden : 
then the paradise of God. Paradise ! the name 
has a fascination about it. The earthly Eden stored with 
all manner of delights, the bright home provided for our 
first parents, was only the type of this. The paradise of 
promise and hope is the paradise of God ; no earthly gar- 
den, however fair ; no restoration of the Eden that has 
withered and died ; but that blissful place into which Christ 
took the penitent thief as He went up from the Cross, and 
into which the saintly Paul was caught up and where he 
heard things unutterable till his soul was so entranced that 
whether in the body or out he could not tell. " In the 
midst of the street of it, and on either side of the river, 
was there the tree of life, which bare twelve manner of 
fruits, and yielded her fruit every month : and the leaves 
of the tree were for the healing of the nations." In the 
earliest chapters of Bible story, we have a glimpse of this 
Immortality-giving Tree within the earthly garden ; but its 
gates close and the wondrous object vanishes from our 
sight. The tree of life in Eden was lost to the guilty hu- 
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man pair ; in Paradise it is regained to all who overcome 
and do the commandments of God. The scenery of the 
earthly Eden and the celestial Paradise is different; but 
the tree of life is conspicuous in the landscape of both. 
This remarkable occurrence is one collateral proof of the 
Divinity of the Bible. It presents the Bible as a beautiful 
and harmonious whole, and stamps it with the impress of 
heaven-wrought imity. " The tree of life in the midst of 
the garden '* is one of the first objects to which Revelation 
points us ; and in the fairer Eden and Paradise revealed 
above, it is one of the last. As we open the book, it 
stands before us in its paradisiacal beauty and typical 
meaning. '* As we close the book, its image still lingers on 
our view. At the tree of life Genesis and Revelation meet ; 
under its shadow they mutually utter their teaching; its 
fruit they alike pluck and present ; of it Moses and John 
equally invite us to * eat and live for ever/ " 

And what is the tree of life ? The language is emblema- 
tical ! We must refer to the mystic tree in Eden to under- 
stand its meaning. In that beautiful primeval garden, 
planted by God and watered by the river which " parted 
and became four heads; ** ** the Lord God made to grow 
every tree that is pleasant to the sight, and good for food."* 
Of these lovely trees two are specially specified and par- 
ticularly pointed out: — " the tree of life in the midst of the 
garden, and the tree of knowledge of good and evil.*' 
These two Trees were undoubtedly of a sacred character. 
Whether they belonged to any of the common species of veg- 
etable productions, or were of a different and extraordinary 

* Genesis ii 8-ia 
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kind, that grew only in that garden and are now altogether 
unknown, cannot be satisfactorily determined. One thing 
however is certain: the object and tendency of both of 
them was in different ways to preserve and invigorate the 
growth and influence of religion in the soul of man. Both 
of these wondrous trees were symbolical. They consti- 
tuted God's first types : the one of human probation, the 
other of immortality. " The tree of knowledge of good 
and evil," was a test of obedience. It " was good for food, 
and pleasant to the eyes, and a tree to be desired to make 
one wise ; " * but it was prohibited on pain of death. It 
was designed to be a test of man's fidelity to God ; and it 
is obvious that, in the state of probation in which Adam 
was placed at so early a stage of his existence, a positive 
command like this, not to eat of a particular tree, was the 
simplest and easiest method by which his fidelity could 
have been tested. " He lived in the midst of inexhaustible 
abundance ; for the liberal terms on which it was oflfered to 
him were, *of every tree of the garden thou mayest fireely eat.' 
The eye and the palate were alike gratified. Every source 
of enjoyment was freely open to him, and his heart seemed 
to have nothing further to desire. One finit of all the 
trees amid the infinite stores of tliat prolific garden was 
forbidden ; and how easy, one should think, would it have 
been for Adam, in such circumstances, to have kept the 
injunction inviolate. Had he been placed in a hard and 
difficult condition, encircled by few enjoyments, or exposed 
to severe privations, he would still have been bound by the 
most sacred obligations to obey. But his actual situation 
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was the happy reverse of this. His Creator had provided 
for him with divine liberality. He had bestowed upon 
him all that was either useful or necessary for his happi- 
ness ; and the only limit set to his range of enjoyment was 
one thing, and that a trifling gratification at the best. , . 
It was not the intrinsic value of that tree, but the principle 
involved in abstaining from its fruit, which God had strictly 
forbidden the first pair to eat. Some outward attractions 
that tree must doubtless have possessed. But it does not 
matter or alter the case whether it was a rare or common 
species. The more worthless the kind of tree, the easier 
would it be to obey the injunction ; and when all the cir- 
cumstances of Adam's condition are taken into account — 
the inexhaustible plenty by which he was surrounded, the 
vast variety to satisfy his wishes, and the very small temp- 
tation which in these circumstances he had to violate his 
Creator's command — it is impossible to conceive that any 
easier test of his obedience could have been selected to 
determine whether the principle of true and devoted love 
to God was established in his heart." This prohibtion was 
not only the simplest and easiest, it was the only test to 
which Adam's fidelity could have been submitted. In his 
peculiar circumstances he could not be put on probation as 
to any of the branches of the moral law ; for as yet he was 
not living in society, and he was in an unfallen state. 
Hence the positive command not to eat of a particular 
tree, was a test of obedience which was the most suited 
to the condition of man, and the most highly expressive 
of the goodness of God. It taught the new-bom man 
that he was a probationer, under law, subject to authority, 
und to obey. It concentrated in one single act the spirit 
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and principle of all obedience. It was not any natural 
property of the tree to impart heavenly wisdom, but the 
moral condition annexed to it, which constituted it a tree 
that gave the knowledge of good and evil. Around this 
tree, therefore, the Supreme Lawgiver reared a fence, saying 
— " Thou shalt not eat of it." God concentrated Adam's 
attention on a single point and so reduced his trial to a 
single issue. He selected this tree as the one special form 
of abstinence to be the criterion of his self-denial and his 
loyalty. But alas ! the attractions of the forbidden tree, 
so "good for food'* and so *' pleasant to the eyes," and 
the subtle temptation of Satan, proved too strong even 
for the fidelity of unfallen Adam. He took the prohibited 
fruit ! he ate ! and brought death upon himself and all 
his posterity. 

But in that Garden of primeval innocence there grew 
another marvellous tree — the tree of life I Of this tree, per- 
ennial in its verdure and unremitting in its productiveness, 
while he was obedient, man was permitted to "freely eat." 
The central object of the sacred Garden, it was designed 
to be a sacramental sign or emblem of immortality. It was 
invested with Supernatural virtue and from its efficacy to 
preserve health and life was called the tree of life. In the 
first instance it might have possessed the wondrous pro^ 
perty of perpetuating life ; and when the first human pair 
had, from the vicissitudes of weather or sudden change, in- 
curred bodily suffering or physical pain, they had only to 
taste of this medicinal tree to effect their restoration. This 
idea is supported fix>m the language used by God when 
about to expel the delinquents from Eden: — "Aqd the 

Lord God said. Behold, the man is become as one of us, 
u 
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to know good and evil : and now lest he put forth his hand, 
and take also of the tree of life," and eating imagine he 
had lost nothing, but should **live for ever," the Lord 
God sent him forth from the garden of Eden, to till the 
ground from whence he was taken."* Dr. J. Hamilton 
states — ** To eat of the tree of life was to live for ever. 
Its fruit was the antidote of death, and the means of sus- 
taining man in his original immortality." But even admit- 
ting that it possessed a physical virtue, it is obvious that 
no material production, however wondrous its properties, 
could preserve the spiritual Hfe of the soul. " The tree of 
life " therefore must have been designed for an emblemati- 
cal purpose — a sign and seal of the heavenly immortality 
to which man was destined when his term of probation 
was happily completed. It was symbolic of that deathless 
life which man would have possessed if he had not sinned, 
and the Divinely constituted emblem of Him who is the 
Life of man and the one Great Source of Immortality. It 
was a token of the Creator's preserving care and a me- 
mento of the creature's dependence. We can imagine our 
first parents resorting to the Sacramental symbol at the 
consummation of each day's lightsome toil and coincident 
with the visit of Jehovah which made so welcome the cool 
of the day; and as they devoutly stretched forth their 
hands to the laden boughs and ate the mystic fruit which 
filled all their being with exuberant life and raised them 
nearer to the angels overhearing from above the voice of 
God, they would answer all those manifestations of Divine 
regard with their joyful evening hymn, and then, sinking 



* Geneaiis iii. 22-23. 
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into sweet repose, would pass their night of hallowed slum- 
ber beneath the sacred shadow. 

In these two mystic trees two great facts were visibly 
placed before Adam : they taught him his nature or what 
he was in himself; and his relative condition or what he 
was to God. From the beginning God taught man that 
he was immortal; but that in order to his immortality being 
perpetuated in a life of happiness and rest, he must recog- 
nize his probation and )deld obedience to the law of his 
Maker. That this was the meaning of these Eden t)rpes, 
is evident from the subsequent history. Man sinned, yielded 
to Satanic agency, took of the " tree of knowledge," and 
at once access to the tree of life was denied. Obedience 
having failed, immortality was perilled, and the threat b(e- 
gan to be executed — " In the day that thou eatest thereof 
thou shalt surely die." ** The Lord God not only drove 
out the man, but also placed '* Cherubims, and a flaming 
sword which turned every way, to keep the way of the tree 
4)f life,'* t The gates of the primeval Paradise were closed 
and every avenue of approach guarded with cherub-sen- 
tinels. The guilty pair found themselves exiled from that 
happy estate in which they were created, as when men 
awake from a pleasant dream to find themselves homeless 
and friendless outcasts ; and henceforward they were to 
cat bread in the sweat of their brow, and to find the world 
a place of sorrow and death — ^but with a strange myster- 
ious promise illumining the otherwise hopeless darkness of 
the fiiture. 

How tremendous the consequences of transgression I 

* Genesis il 17. t Genesis iii. 24. 
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And had God dealt Out justice alone, with its '' line and 
plummet,*' upon the guilty offenders of the infant human 
race, the catastrophe would have been complete and final ; 
but blessed be His name. He exercised mercy and in His 
ineffable love promised Redemption. He declared salva- 
tion possible and dimly foreshadowed the way by which it 
should be effected. The seed of the woman was to bruise 
the serpent's head, and through the gracious intervention 
of Christ, man was again to have a " right to the tree of 
life." What became of the literal tree, whether access to 
it was again permitted, the flaming sword quenched, the 
angel guard di^nissed, we are not informed. Sufficient for 
us, there is still a Tree of Life ; and to that perennial Tree 
in the midst of the paradise of God, we have access! The 
description of this celestial tree by the enraptured Seer ia 
wonderful and glorious. Its surrounding scenery is most 
charmingly diversified and picturesque I Its locality is " in 
the midst of the street'* of the city of God, where it flour-^ 
ishes on the banks of " the pure river of water of life^ 
proceeding out of the throne of God and the Lamb." It 
produces ** twelve manner of fiiiits " and yields a boim- 
teous crop in each successive month of the eternal year. 
Unlike the finit-bearers of earth, which only yield their 
harvest annually, the Tree of Life has twelve fiiiit bsurvests- 
" On eiAer side of tlie river, was there the tree of life, 
which bare twelve tnanner of finits, and yielded her finiit 
every montii : and the leaves of the tree wertiox the heal- 
ing of the nations." 

The Tree of Life, then, which was lost in Eden, is re- 
gained in Paradise. No flaming sword now guards the way. 
It stands in the open street, firee to every glorified citizen — 
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the pledge and guarantee of his immortal joy. That tree 
is the reward of conquest, toil, and self-sacrifioe to the 
Christian Victor, Man was driven from the tree of life 
by sin ; he returns to it in Christ by victory over sin. The 
first Adam was overcome by the temptation of Satan and 
lost the Life-giving Tree ; the second Adam, the Lord from 
heaven, gloriously overcame, and through flim we may 
also overcome, and **To him that overcometh He wiU 
j;ive to eat of the Tree of Life which is in the midst of the 
paradise of God." The reward of righteousness consists 
in an entrance into the highest form of moral life with 
the ascended Saviour. The victorious soul shall enjoy a 
Divinely sustained and everlasting life. The Nicolaitanes 
promised sensual enjo3niient, as in an earthly paxadise, — 
the mere gratification of the appetites of the flesh; the 
Christian victor is promised to inherit the paradise of God, 
and to eat of the tree of life in the midst thereof. And in 
this ever-living Tree, there is found every kin(i of exalted 
happiness ; bliss suited to the varied tastes and capacities 
and spiritual longings of all the ransomed ones. ^1 may 
congregate under its majestic shadow and cull the food 
they most desire ; and as soon as one crop is gathered, so 
profuse is its im^lortal life that the branches are agai^ 
newly laden with luscious fruits and every righteous soul 
may again be newly supplied. 

The condition of entering into this higher life and pf 
enjoying this nobler destiny is exceedingly well d/efined. It 
is described as "overcoming the world," "obtaining thp 
victory." In other words, it is when, in that struggle which 
is going on with every man between the higher and the 
lower nature, the former has prevailed, and its principles 
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have been finnly established. It is not moral perfection, 
vicarious righteousness, or magical faith; but ** victory," 
"triumph," "overcoming." Overcoming the world plainly 
means the bringing into subjection those dispositions and 
passions which the world excites, and to which its tempta- 
tions and corruptions make their appeal. Instead of ruling 
they serve : instead of their overcoming us we overcome 
them and hold them to their place. It is when the awful 
power of moral choice has been put forth, and we have taken 
for our rule of life the Divine law, and not the decisions 
of our own selfish will. How anxiously do the guardian 
heavens watch in us that moment of inflexible choice, when 
the beam comes down clear, decisive, and final, and there 
is no longer any trembling of the balance. And then there 
is joy in heaven ; and if ever they ring the bells there, it is 
when a soul is thus gained for its abodes. Because heaven 
is passing into our minds, not with a great noise or com- 
motion, but with broader, clearer, deeper demonstrations 
of its power and influence, and opposing principles grow 
feeble, and their murmurs become still, or else the world 
is encroaching upon our whole natures, and the higher 
and heavenly is suffering eclipse and extinguishment under 
the encroaching shade. It is when the balance has ceased 
to tremble, and to render the issue doubtfiil ; when God, 
not self, has become supreme and regnant, — that man is 
said to overcome the world. And this is victory. This 
was the victory that Christ won and announced for the 
encouragement of His people ; * it was the victory, not 
over death, but over sin, which called that burst of grati- 

* Johnxvl 33. 
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tude from the Apostle, "Thanks be to God, which giveth 
us the victory through our Lord Jesus Christ.'* * 

Every man has his own adversary to struggle with and 
his own victory to gain. The reason is obvious : God 
designs to educe from our diversified experience every 
variety of the graces and virtues. The great virtues come 
into exercise only by moral conflict and spiritual warfare. 
In a dead and sleepy inaction the reason is benumbed 
and dwarfed, and there is room only for cowardice, and 
torpor of both mind and heart, and indolence and indiffer- 
ence to all truth ; and that is spiritual death. In conflict 
there is the enlargement of the reason, and the waking up 
of all the faculties, and the full scope for magnanimity and 
enlightened tolerance and the sweet charities which come 
from a profounder knowledge of the wants, the weaknesses 
and the fallibilities of human nature. The hardest of all 
conflicts are those of the Spiritual nature, where every man 
wrestles with his own temptations and is compelled to 
enter a realm of being where he must walk alone and gain 
the victory in secret before he can go up higher. And it is 
in these grapplings with some secret foe, when all human 
help is unavailing and where no human eye must look in, 
that the soul lays hold mightily upon God, and the strength- 
ening angel comes down to her, and she finally prevails, 
and puts on victory like a robe. To be dependent on 
others for sympathy and comfort makes men weak ; to be 
self-dependent makes them weaker still, for that fails them 
in the day of their greatest need ; to become independent 
is a dream of human pride, for no such thing is possible ; 

* I Corinthians xv. 57. 
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to become dependent upon God makes men strong ; yea, 
clothes them out of His own Almightiness, and draws them 
up into His own safety and love. 

This is the highest meaning and grandest result of spiri- 
tual conflict. I doubt whether any saint, who has now 
passed on and holds the waving palm in his hand, without 
this economy would have ever gained the laurel and the 
crown. Almost every individual, at some period of his life, 
seems separated by God to some peculiar conflict, to some 
special moral struggle. It is in this we see the admirable 
compensations of the Divine Providence. God never re- 
peats Himself in nature; but from the cedar that is in 
Lebanon to the lily of the vale, He seeks a fresh evolution 
and efflorescence out of His own grandeur and beauty, 
that infinite diversity may make up the infinite complete- 
ness and harmony. Just so is it in human character and 
poral attainment. God never repeats Himself here. He 
gives to each a varied experience. We march not in serried 
numbers to conquer a common foe, but He leads us 
through separate paths, each one to struggle with his own 
adversary alone, that, when the victory is gained, and the 
crown is won, each shall have it in a leaf or a chaplet 
which is unlike any other, so that all together may reflect 
every possible hue of the Divine loveliness. 

The victory of the Christian life is most ennobling and 
glorious. It is a token of heroic manhood and a proof of 
the soul's potency in goodness. No victory is so splendid 
as that over sin and self. The moral warrior has a present 
conquest. He can feel now the inspiration, and can sing 
the hymn of triumph ; and with the increase of moral cha- 
racter and new energy gathered from every successive con- 
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flict the conqueist is more complete and the triumph xs^fyt^ 
jubilaot. Compared with this, military conquests are iQsig- 
nificant. One is the victory of force; the other is the 
triumph of iaith. One is an achievement for rime ; the 
other a victory for eternity. While to the Christian victor 
Christ gives a great and most precious promise. The pro- 
mise is announced with peculiar solemnity and weigh^ 
repetition, in the hearing of the whole Church, in ord^ 
that all might be inspired for the conflict — the promise of 
blissful and glorious rewaxd, not as a bribe but as a hope 
set before us. 

In certain sections of the Christian con^munity tiiere is 
an orthodox antipathy to the vtry name of "reward." 
Hence the doctrine of reward, under the dread of possible 
abuse, has been thrust into the back ground, or kept out 
of sight altogether as something perilous. But this pre- 
cious doctrine is a further disclosure of the infinite gene- 
rosity of Christ, and is fitted to captivate every human 
heart. For the encouragement of the righteous who over- 
come. He says, ** Behold, I come quickly; and my reward 
is with me." * "He that overcometh, the same shall be 
clothed in white raiment; and I will not blot out his Qam^ 
out of the book of life, but I will confess his name before 
my Fatha:, and before his angels.'* t " He that overcom- 
eth shall not be hurt of the second death." % " Him that 
overcometh will I make a pillar in the temple of my God| 
and he shall go no more out." § " To him that overcometh 
will I give to eat of the hidden manna, and will give him 
a white stone, and in the stone a new name written, 



• Rev. xxii. 12. t Rev. iii. 5. % Rev. il ii. § p.ev. Ui. 12. 
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which no man knoweth saving he that that receiveth it." • 
" And he that overcometh, and keepeth my words mito the 
end, to him will I give power over the nations. . . and 
I will give him the morning star." t " To Him that over- 
cometh will I grant to sit with me in my throne, even as 
I also overcame, and am set down with my Father in His 
throne.** \ "He that overcometh shall inherit all things; 
and 1 will be his God, and he shall be my son.*' § Such 
is the catalogue of rewards proffered to thefm that over- 
come, beautiful as a golden chain, running through the 
whole Book of Revelation. But the consummation is not 
yet reached. The climax is gleaming ahead in supernal 
loveliness and ineflfable glory, "And he shewed me a pure 
river of water of life, clear as crystal, proceeding out of 
the throne of God and of the Lamb. . . and on either 
side of the river was there the tree of life, which- bore 
twelve manner of fruits, and yielded her fruit every month : 
and the leaves of the tree were for the healing of the 
nations." " Blessed are they that do His commandments, 
that they may have right to the tree of life.*' "To him 
that overcometh will I give to eat of the tree of life, which 
is in the midst of the paradise of God.*' 

How unspeakable the privileges of the righteous. The 
condition of their realization is moral conquest. Right- 
eousness on earth is the essential meetness of life in 
heaven. For whatever may be the conditions and duties 
of human destiny, it is a law of nature that we must be 
prepared, cultivated, and fitted for them. We must be 
made perfect here to inherit the Sublime Hereafter. No 



* Rev. il 17. t Rev. ii. 26-28. % Rev. iil 21. § Rev. xxi. 7. 
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life will bloom for us in the future which has not its germs^ 
in our own rectified minds, and which does not spring from 
an inward root of love and develop in growing purity. 
The righteous even now have their citizenship in heaven. 
Doing Christ's commandments they have a right to the 
tree of life. For although that Immortal Tree flourishes 
in the midst of the celestial Paradise, its branches stretch 
to this lower world; the blessings which Christ has pur- 
chased are brought nigh, even to the hand of every believ- 
ing saint. Its life is so perennial and its fruitage so- 
successively abundant, that travel to it when we may, we 
find it richly laden. It may be winter with us, it is always 
summer with the Tree. Cold and dreary may be the 
region whence we have come, all chilled and desolate to 
the spot where it stands ; but in an instant it is as though 
we had emerged into a southern clime — its balmy air, its 
spicy breezes, and its warm sunlight encircling us in their 
soft and beautiful robes. Every month in the year, and 
every day in the week, and each successive moment of 
every day finds this Tree of Life proflfering its ample foli- 
age for our shade, and yielding its luscious fruit for our 
refreshment. 

Blessed be His name, Christ who is our Life, has not 
only blessings in reversion for us, they are our*s now. He 
invites us now to repose under His healing shadow and 
to partake of His heavenly fruit. Christ, like the Tree of 
Life, is accessible at all times. Every month of life's mo- 
mentous year we may come to Him. Youth may come to 
Him in spring; manhood in summer, and even old age 
may take shelter in autumnal decline and in winter gloom. 
When other trees are bared and stripped by winter blasts. 
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the Tree of Life is covered with fc^iage, a refuge from Aie 
storm, and a covert from the tempest. In the bright 
months of prosperity and in the dreary months <^ adver- 
sity; in months of sickness when laid on the lone pilloiw 
this Tree unfolds its healing leaves of spiritual restoration 
and Divine comfort \ in the dark months of bereavement 
and woe it stretches forth its sheltering arms of tendemesB 
and love, that every wandering, pensive heart, may find 
shelter and repose. And resting beneath the shadowing 
canopy which drops hfe from its healing leaves, and par- 
taking of the infinite diversity of the ever-abundant fruit, 
we realize the fulfilment of the Wise Man's exulting words, 
^' I sat down under His shadow with great delight, and 
His fruit was sweet to my taste."* 

A frame of mind like this is the vestibule of heaven ; 
and as it is in communion with Christ such blessedness 
begins, so is it in closer fellowship with Him that it ex- 
pands and becomes the very joy of a glorified existence. 
For while the life eternal in its beginnings is a present pos- 
session of the believer in Jesus, yet in its glorious fulness, 
or what Christ calls its abundance, it shall be also the 
future reward of Him that overcometh. Christ is Himsdf 
the life, which He will bestow upon the faith^ yictor. 
The life will be such that the righteous will be able to 
appropriate. It will not be a foreign vitality, but one in- 
breathed on earth and consummated in heaven. For it 
must be borne in mind that the earnest of the reward Qf 
righteousness is enjoyisd in this life, and is <^ the same 
nature as the future felicity and glory. But in heaven the 

* Canticles ii. 3. 
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reward will be ftill, complete, perpetual. From that tree^ 
so strong, so beautiful, so rich with ever-disclosing treasures 
of fruit, there will be no expulsion, because sin and death 
will have fled away. The possession will be then eternal. 
Thus though the old Eden is extinct, God has provided 
something better for those who overcome, than that ancient 
Paradise. " In the fair climes of that celestial country there 
is reproduced in a more exalted rendering all that was' 
bright and beautiftii in Adam's native garden, with the un- 
speakable enhancement that probation and peril are for ever 
past. There is no more curse, and the tears with which our 
first parents quitted their aboriginal bowers and which since 
then have been so often shed in quitting a loved home or 
familiar haunts, will be wiped away on entering a scene 
whence the inhabitant knows he will go no more out. 
The presence of God is no longer litnited to the cool of 
the day, but is itself the day-spring of the glad' eternity, — 
the palpable pervasion and immortal sunshine of the holy 
place; *and there is no night there.* Nor can sin ever 
enter. No serpent can scale the brilliant battlements, or 
cross the crystal river, or glide through the green pastures 
of that blbod-bbught Paradise; and the flaming sword 
which fets the ransomed sinner pass, only shuts out the 
tempter and the fear of evil. Knowing as they are known, 
overwhelmed with the beatific .vision and dl thbse dis- 
closures which it will require eternity to stiidy and com- 
prehend, there will be no inducement to snatch forbidden 
fruit oi* intrude i^to hidden mysteries; and now that the 
cherub-sentinel has changed his station, and nbw that the 
Tree of Life grows on either side of the river, now that 
there is no barrier of flesh and blbod to interrupt com- 
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munion with the Saviour, and no sin to hinder access, — 
the denizen of that free and forgiven country may spend 
a celestial noon beneath the balmy shadow, and for holier 
services and yet higher praise may quaflf from the clustered 
boughs fresh draughts of immortal vigour." 

In the reward of righteousness is made manifest the 
superlative value of true religion. Religion experienced 
in its sanctifying and saving power, is not only the defence 
of manhood from the temptations incident to human life 
but the condition of present victory and everlasting tri- 
umph. The consolation which it thus inspires ennobles 
the soul with patience and resignation, and discloses to 
the eye, closing upon all earthly objects, the vision of a 
glorious immortality — even Jesus, standing at the right 
hand of God, waiting to receive the fluttering spirit to the 
calm haven of His eternal breast " This is the promise 
that He hath promised us — Eternal Life." * And the ab- 
solute certainty of the Divine fulfilment of this " Great 
and precious promise,*' is the ground of the believer's 
strong consolation. It is this that sweetens every bitter cup, 
brightens every dark cloud, mitigates every affliction, rocks 
agony itself to sleep, and enables the Christian to kiss the 
stake, sing in the flames, and shout in the pangs of death, 
as one that divideth the spoil. 

Righteousness introduces an element of dignity into 
human life. It opens to the view a prospect boundless and 
eternal. It elevates character by the expansive anticipa- 
tions with which it fills the mind. It unfolds a scene 
wherein a country that is boundless is entailed on man ; 

* I John ii. 25. 
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wherein the righteous inherit the citizenship of a Metropo- 
lis peopled with a celestial population, making eternity a 
festival of the soul ; wherein he possesses a dwelling-place 
prepared for his reception with the choicest blessings of a 
Home. To succeed to so vast a state may well exalt his 
spirit ; to inherit the freedom of that eternal city may well 
satisfy his mind; but to be reborn into the sanctities of 
a Home where the eternal Father lives surrounded by His 
own redeemed and adopted children is better far than all 
the rest : and while it makes the burdens of our present 
life easy to be borne, it uplifts the frail creature of a day 
from the narrow limits of a transient world, investing him 
with a sense of the dignity of existence as he becomes 
more and more impressed with the grandeur of the incor- 
ruptible inheritance assured to him by Jesus Christ. The 
pride of Empires may be humbled by the grasp of tyranny j 
commerce may leave their shores ; their arts may languish 
and their lustre fade; but the glory which spreads itself 
over the city of God — the palatial residence of the Saints in 
light — is a glory which no cloud can eclipse; and that 
glory as a reward of the righteous, is as certain as the de- 
cree of Heaven is irrevocable: ^^ Blessed are they that do 
His commandments^ thai they may have right to the Tree of 
LifeJ^ ** To him that overcometh will I give to eat of the Tree 
of Life^ which is the midst of the Paradise of God.'* 
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